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PREFACE. 



*^Kn<yw thyself^ was the inscription^ oo the temple 
of Apollo. The meaniaficof this ter$e admonition was 
either a practical one : Know Ay frailties, thy human 
weakness, thy sinfiij^ature ; iipknowledge thyself what 
tifmi art, — aira amend thy ways^ or it wvati theoretical 
one : Man, the highest beii^ in nature, who studies 
every thing below hims^f, who knows the soil which, 
he cultivates, and the stars that regulate the seasons,' 
and the laws of crysialKsation, vegetation and animali- 
zalion-^should not he tlesire to know himself? a being, 
who stands midjiiray between the kingdom of nature 
and that of inunortal spirits ? who it the measure of 
the earth and all it contains, who unites what isdiiyiers* 
ed in nature, every power and avery beauty in himself? 
But how shall man become acquainted with himself 
both praifioMy and theoretically 7 This is the ques- 
tion, whioh the great Apollo did-not answer. Shall Uq 
merely observe himself? But roan is incRned either to 
place too high or too \ow a value upon himself; he has 
not « proper measure for his judgment in himselfl 
Shall lie watch others ? He that wiU understand him« 
seiripQst observe those aroqnd him^ but to understand 
them^ he must look into bis own heart Thus he may 
indeed obtain a knowledge of man, but one, that is with- 
out srystemiatical connection, incomplete, partial and im- 
perfect. While we cannot do without such a know- 
ledge of man, the admonition of Apollo will only be list- 
' ened to fully, when we connect with this experimental , 
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knowledge a systematical development of all contained 
in man, especially of his reason and will. These are 
the basis of all the thoiij^h^ and actions, of all the scien- 
ces and pii^ctical pursuits in man, and without a know- 
ledge of thdm, it will always remain difficult to under- 

' stand man, as we meet him in life. Theory must herCi 
aa every vrYmm else, assist jprac/tcc. 

The piiiwipal object of the auther in writing this 
book, was to render this noble and delightful science ac- 
cessible to all classes of readers, for as the inscription on 
the temjJe of Apollo was not only intended forfiome, but 
for every one approaching it, so the knowledge of man 
is desirable for every one and not for a few only. The 
author flatters himself; that he has ^fleeted this pui^ose 
by using plain language, by^ 'following a simple course 
of thought, by taking nil his UIustFations from nature, 
and by comparing constantly the aoiivities of mind with 
those analogous to it, im nature. With the exceptiM 
of a few divisions, it is ho^d theee^re, that the present 
work may bo read by all. 

A second objeot of the author was to give the science 
of man a direct bearing upon other sciences, and espe- 
cially upon religion and theoldgy. Psychology and 
theology are connected by their cpmmon subject, 
which is man. Religion, of which" theology is the 
science, is intended for man, and for him only ; psy- 
chology treats of man and not of any other being. 
Man as the subject of psychology, is created for relig*. 
ion and cannot do without it. KeRgion » not a mere 
quality, but the sukstance of jnao. He remains what he 
id, though he has no learning, no beauty, no wit, neither 
a strong memory nor an acute judgment; but he ceased 
to be man in the full sense of the term when he liaiB i^ 
religion ; — he is then only an animal, more cunning, 
crafty and prudent, than all the others, one thfiC Can 
invent machines, but he is no longer the lord of the 
earth, the image of his Creator. Now religion has 
for its ^oxA, faith ; this contains thoughts and idedi^ as 
for instance, those of providence, of sin, of santtifi- 
calion, of regeneration, of repentance, ifcc. Psychology 

•^yelops the nature of reason and consequently that 
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of its prodnctions, which are thoughts ; and without 
uBdefstandiug the nature of reasou and its oapacities, 
ti)at of faith will not be clearly known ; for M faith and 
reoMcn differ, as they do, how can this difiereoce be ex- 
hibited, unless the being of each is ma«1^ to us? 
Again : Faith roust be active by love, or else it \» dead. 
It must therefore affect our will and fill iCjwilh love and 
animate it to good works. If so, the beiiigH>f our will 
in its state of nature, and previous te its re^feneration, 
ought likewise to be known. But a* such it exists iti 
the fonn«Of desires, inclinations, emotions and passions, 
and these are the subjects of psychology ; hence the study 
of the4atter again is indispensably t« a thorough study 
ofllieology. While, therefiure, th6 first section of. the 
'second part will assist the science of dogpoatics, the sec- 
ond has for its remote objjB€t to be auxiliary to that of 
christian eAlics. 

It willscflTrcelybenecAsarytoshowtheinfiuence which 
a good, systematical knowledge of man, of his reason 
and will^ and their union with his body must have on the 
practice of medicine ; and if the physician studies human 
and comparative anatomy, physiology and somatology 
in general, be will find it much to his advantage, to 
know the whole lifo contained in the body which he 
dissects. And how will he manage cases of mental 
disease without psychology 1 The basis of all patholo- 
gy is certainly a knowledge of health, and this must be 
the s.0me'in the sphere of mindi 

The lawyer^ on the other hand, who protects our 
rights, will be the more successful in doing no^ the bet- 
ter he nndersitands human nature ; for all rights are 
those of man, and when disputed, passions ana desires 
have darkened our knowledge of them ; and the lawyer 
in addressing the court, in developing the case before 
him, laust well understand the nature of the passions, tb 
make his case clear. The greatest lawyers and public 
orators, Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, Slc^ were also the finest 
^ychologists. Many actions are committed under the 
influence of vehement emotions or passions: to value 
the guilt of such actions, their moving springs, the pas* 
sions DUist be known» 
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4 » PRBFAOB. 

But above all is the study of psychology useful to pa- 
rents and teachers ; they have to draw out, what is in their 
children, and how can they do this well without know- 
ing the nature of what thev are expected to cultivate 7 
Hence the study of psychology and especially of desires, 
inclinations and emotions, is indispensable to them. 

Yet why slipuld we speak of the mere usefulness of 
a science,-wbich if well represented, iis one of the most 
entertaining and interesting, which the human mind 
has produced 3 Who would not feel anxious to see his 
portrait, drawn before the eye of his mind ? Psycholo- 
gy is not only iiNended for the wants of man, whether 
-sensual or intellectual, those of life or of social inter- 
course ; its highest de^igu is to make man cohsciom of 
the subjects of which it tieats, reason and will, and give 
him full possession of both« Man possesses only that 
of which he is conscious ; an inheritance of which I 
know nothing, may be mine in law, but not by posses- 
sion. Unless I know my reason and will, I possess 
neither fully, but only partially. 

The present work is, as far as the author knows, the 
first attempt to unite German tin& ^Atnerican ment^al 
philosophy. This design has not been .executed by 
bringing together two separate systems or by forming 
an eclectic compound, which is neither the one nor the 
other, and the parts of which do not grow £nth from 
one spirit, but are brought together from different sources 
and united by the writer — a real sphinx in the sphere 
of science. The author was rather anxious v> have 
whatever the work contains, bear witness of one and the 
same <Ajective spirit, which formed alL the parts into 
one life, as the specific Ufe of a tree changes all particles 
into one juice. 

The author feels himself under obligation to acknow- 
ledge fully the use he lias made of the following writers : 
Locke, D. Stewart, Reed, Brown, Rosenkranz, Carus, 
Jr., Cams, Sen., Daub, Stiedenroth, Suabedissen, Es- 
ckenmayer, Heinroth, Hegel, Kant, Wirth, Stejens, 
Herbart, Hartman, and others. He has used these au- 
thors with more or less freedom, and especially (Tarus, 
Jr., Daub and R4Menkranz, whose general aitangement 
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be has adopted not without some improvements, how- 
aver, as he hopes. The work was to be of' one spirit ; 
whatever has been suggested by others, had to bcNCome 
d part of the whole by receiving this spirit aod by rep- 
resenting it. Httice to save space, a general acknow- 
ledgment has been thought sufficient. 

As to the language, the author has particularly to 
beg the indulgence of his readers. He hopes this 
will be panted, as in philosophy beauty of speech is 
less desirable t^n clearness^ and as in Ibis science we 
desire less to be entertained than to be enriched with 
ideas. The terminology of mental pWldsophy in the 
English language, as in almost all others, is difficult 
and not perfectly agreed on. Thus, to mention one in- 
stance instead of many, the- diffisrence between sensa- 
tion and perception is by no means clearly established ; 
as yet it is still disputed. The author has therefore 
used sensation indiscriminately both for the perception 
of the object and the feeling connected with it in the 
sense by which it is perceived. Simplification has been 
his great object; yet the signification once given to a 
word, has been strictly adhered to. 

JdEBCSBSBUAG, ASBIL 2lBTf 1840. 
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Simkquam similis turpissimtf bi0liaxK>bis ! 

• EWNKTS. 



DIFFERENCE BETWEBN If AN AND THE ANIMAL. 

It is a very general remark, that laan k the highest 
order of animds, or that he is aa animal gifted with 
reason. Were tms correct, we .might say with equal 
truth, that the animal is man without reason ; or that 
seme of the planti, which seem to form a transition from 
the vegetable tQ the animal kingdom, are animals with- 
out sensation. Though man has, physically speaking, 
many things in common with the animal, he neverthe- 
less differs wholly from it. Man is no more a mere 
^ntinuation of the animal, than the animal is merely 
a continuAtion of the vegetable. The difference is per- 
ceptible, both 'physically and psychologically. 

1. Man has the same physical functions that the 
animal has, but they are more perfect and more d«li- 
cat«*' The body of the animal is either corded with ' 
scales or feathers, with fur, wool, or bristles*^ All of tties^ 
•approach, more or less nearly to the nature of vegeta- 
bles ; and some of them, as for instance, the shell of snails 
and the tortoise, to inorganic nature. These insensible 
substances, interposed between the skin and the ele^ 
xnents that surround and affect living beings, deprive 
aniiftals of the more tender and delicate sensations, at 
the same time that they like conductors protect them 
from (he inclemency of the seasons. The body of man 
is covered with, a thin, highly sensitive, and beautiftil 
skin, which is not conceal^ under a vegetc^le andlifii- 

2 ' 
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10 INTROWCTION. 

less veil, but unveileJ exhibit? Ae presence of the blood, 
the pulsations of the heart, and the utteraiice of anima- 
tion over the whole body. Everywhere sensitive, the 
swellins: life shines forth from within, and the fresh, 
blooming color of the skin is but the expression of 
the internal life, the mirror of its healthy or sickly 
state. Over the face of man are shed beauty and spirit, 
and even animals are said to gaze at him with mute 
wonder. The complaint, that man alone is born with- 
put raiment, is silly, for this apparent helplessness is the 
source not only of the most various and delicate sensa- 
tions, and' knowledge derived from them^ but also of 
much ingenuity. Man has not claws, but hands, that 
are susceptible of many diflferent positions, by which he 
handles the chisel, which potjrs life and beauty over the 
hard, cold marble, the pencil that animates the canvas, 
the instrument ftom which he draws forth sweet melo- 
dies, and the iron, from which he (brms the weapons 
denied him by nature. His body is so fashioned that 
he must walk upright ; for while no animal is intended 
to walk otherwise than on all-fours, the proportions of 
the human frame are such, as to render any other than 
an upright position almost impossible. His legs are much 
longer than his arms, his knees bend forward, his eyes 
are in front and not at the sides, the ligaments of the 
neck a*e weak and incapable of supporting the head 
when hanging down, the arms are at a great distance 
from each other, and the breast is broad and full. A hori- 
zontal position would drive the blood into the head with 
^ such violence as to cause stupor. Man is made to turn 
* his head from the earth to the sky, from the right to the 
teft, to view now the trawling insect beneath his feet, 
find now the millions of stais above his head. To the 
fish it is natural to swim, to the bird to fly, to man to 
walk upright. The Gfeek word for man {dpepoinos) in- 
dicates the difference between man and animals in this 
respect. It in^uences our whole being and nature. 
Even the bees, when they have lost their queen-bee, 
cause the larva of a future laboring bee to be transform- 
ed into a queen by changing its horizontal to an upright 
position, and giving it different food. 
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The same superiority is visible in the hnnoiiin face, 
its proportions and features. With the animal, the most 
Eminent part is the mouth ; with man, the upper part 
of the face. With the animal, the mouth, jaws, and 
teeth are to serve only physical purposes ; tbey are 
formed to pluck the grasses and twigs, or to seize and 
carry their prey, and thus to perform at the same time 

'the service of the hands of man. The human nqputh, 
with its beautiful and sensitive lips, its regular rows of 
teeth, serves not only the body, but the soul ; nourishes 
not only the stomach, but also the understanding. Its 
muscles are 90 movable, that according to Haller's calcu- 
lation, it may pronounce in om minute tifteen hundred 
letters. The contraction of a muscle forming the letter 
must consequently take place in the three thousandth, 
imd the vibrations of the stylo-pharyngean muscle in 
pronouncing a letter, in the*tmrty thousandth part of a 
minute. ' No bird flies ^ fast as the winged words fall 
from the lips of man/ 

Comparing the animal physiologically with man, we 
cannot but perceive a great difierence in this respect 
also. The lower the animal in the scale of being, the 
more it is confined to one and the same food. To this 
food it is directed by instinct, by constitution and appe- 
tite, as the magnet to the pqle. Man, on the contrary, 
selects his food and drink from all the kingdonv of na- 
ture, from-the salt of the ocean to the mushrooms of the 
forests, from the oyster and the amphibious turtle to the 
lofty sailers of the air and ibex of the High Alps. He 
prepared his food by fire, and the story of Pj:»metheus is 
not a mere fable. The laws of 'his digestion differ 
yidely from those of animals, the functions of assimila- 
tion penetrating more thoroughly the elements of nutri- 
tion. The flesh of the fish, when compared with that 
of the bird, is found less* formed and solid ; that of the 
bird less so than that of the quadruped, but the flesh of 

• man is more perfect than that of any animal. Thi^ 
shows i^lf externally on the whole sift-faca of the hu 
man body, and especially in the "morbide?za" of the 
skin, the trial-point of all artists. 
¥. The psychological difference between man and 
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ftnimals^ii yet .more striking. The animal has in 
common with man, Sensation and Perception. By 
sensation we understand an internal motion or activity, 
produced in a sensitive organ by something external 
ThQ organ may be seen externally, but this internal 'ac- 
tivity or motion cannot be observed ; it can only be 
felt. Tlje eye, for instance, is the organ of sight ; the 
flui4 surrounding it is constantly in motion, and thii^ 
motion may be seen, because it is an external one. Bat 
when the %hl falls i^n the eye, it (Causes a sensation* 
which as an internal motion, is invisible to the ey^of 
the observer. He oiay notice the dilation or contrac- 
tion of the pupil^ but cosnot see sight itselfj nor hear 
hearing. Comparing the vibrations of a string of the 
piano with those of a nerve, subject to sensation, we 
shall find the former altogether mechanical and exter- 
nal, the string moving away from itself. The nerve, 
>vhen affected, trembles within itself, and self- touched in 
its motions, ithas sensation, or feels. The vibrating string 
•of the piano gives a sound, but the sound is not* felt by 
it ; the nerv^ of the ear, on the othoc hand, receive a sen* 
flfttiQQ. from it. ^ These trembling motions of the nerves 
are called sensations^ because they are peculiar to the 
senses. Now, the animal has these sensations in common 
with man, but with this difference. In the animal one 
^nseprevails over all the others, and these are subservient 
to it. " In the eagle, for example, it is the eye that is pre- 
dominant; from immense heights he observes the 
sbouse creeping on the soil, and darts upon it, certain of 
his prey. Yet this one sense has always reference to the 
means of subsistence, which the animal seeks under its 
guidance; so that while it may be extremelv acute and 
successful in discovering the food, it may be dull and 
stupid in respect to other objects, of which man receives 
the most accurate sensations through the same sense. 
The ear of the wood-cock is acute in peiteiving any 
.rustling noise, as that in the fallen leaves of the forests, 
but shrill and clear sounds it does not notice. - JThe eye 
perceives only such objects as reflect the light upon it. 
The eye of man may, however, direct itself to the different 
parts of these objects, to their color, proportions, tize 
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and form, motion or rest, and inspect eack by itself| 
while the eye of the animal, for want of reason,' is forced 
to admit a sensation from all these parts at once, and 
Consequently receives but a confused impression. As 
one sense prevails in animals, the others ftre founj} less 
active. The lion has an excellent scent, bnt his sight 
is weakw Hence the animal is under the dominion of 
one sense, while the harmonious and equal strength of 
all the senses places roan above them, and makes him 
master of them all. Wbich of the seniiBs prevails iq 
an aniqoal, depends always -upoa the sp^ies to whiah. 
it belongs. In the eagle it is sig^t, in the iQple hear- 
ing, in the vulture scent ; but wherev#r one sense pre- 
dominates, the others must subservi and be directed by 
it. In man, no sense being more acute than another, 
none reigns, but all are co-ordinate with each other, and 
subordinate to the understanding. The animal is vis 
sentiensy man natura inieUigens. Hence it is, too, that 
we do not speak of insanity or derangement^ but of 
madness^ whexi animals can no longer distinguish da* 
object from another, -but like infuriated ^elephants or 
horses, trample under their feet every object that opposes 
their course. And, finally, man sees not only with his 
eye external ob^ts, but is also able to examine the eye, 
by which he sees ; the animal can neither see its eye nor 
itself. 

Perception, however, is more than Sensation. The 
latter is m^ remains in contact with the object, by 
which it is called forlh, and is consequently dependent 
on it The sensation of* hearing is impossible without 
the vibration of the air ; that of seeing is impossible 
without the presence of light. Sight and light, Rearing 
and sound, are so inseparable, that the oDe could not 
be without the other. Without light the ^ye tould not 
see, without an eye, there would be an eternal night. And 
if there were no ear, the brooks might continue to mur- 
mur, the waving trees to rustle their branches, the wind$ 
to roar, but to earthly beings nature would be silent as the 
grave. Nor can man avoid admitting a sensation, when 
Uie element that excites it, acts upon the organ. As we 
<mnnot have a sensation of light unless it falls upon the 
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eye, so we must have it, when the eye is affected by it 
We cannot taste salt unless it lies on the tongue, but 
when once it is brough'fe in contact with the tongue, we 
must have such a sensation, as its specific nature is 
capable of ^citing. In sensation, therefore,* we depend 
wholly on the presence of external objects, and are de- 
termined by thenl. But after we have once had a sen- 
sation, we may have perceptions of the objects of sen- 
sation, and these perceptions are possible without the 
presence ofthi objects. This appears from the fact that 
one, who in the latter part of bis life becomes blind, 
may have perceptions of all he once saw. Yet percep- 
tions are impossible without previous sensations, for 
one born blind can have no perception of cotor or form. 
Another distinction between sensation and perception 
is this. Seitsation always exists in an organ ; percep- 
tion not. When I hear a fine melody for the first time, 
I have a sensation of it ; but when afterwards, without 
hearing it, it floats in my mind, I have a perception of it. 
Or when I experience hunger, I may have a percep- 
tion of food, though it be not present, but when I eat, 
I have a sensation of it. The animal has perceptions 
as well as man. The hunter's dog dreams, and pur- 
sues in his dream the hare or the stag. The dog, 
when near to his master, has a sensation of him by 
scent, or sight ; but when seekinghim for days in suc- 
cession, he can have only a perception of him» The 
animal is confined within, the sphere of sensation and 
perception, and as its senttations are limited to its 
natural wants, so must be its inceptions. The percep- 
tions of man are as much more numerous and accu- 
rate, as his sensations are more various and acute. But 
he has in addition to sensations and perceptions, what 
the animal has not, which we may express by the term 
apperceptions. 

As the animal is separated by sensation from the 
plant, so man is elevated by apperception above the 
animal. Perception and apperception difier widely. 
The objects of perception are always such as are single 
and met with in a certain place and time. The eagle, 
that builds his nest on a high rock, has not the least idea 
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of the nature of ihcTstone on which his nest i»pldced, nor 
of the region in which it stands, but he carries with him 
the image of this single rock, as it stands in a particular 
place, and noticing no resemblance betweap it and other 
rocks, he-would find it among thousands* of others, its 
peculiar features beingp strongly and solely impressed 
upon "his eye. The objects of apperception, on the other 
hand, are thekinii, the species and individuals of tilings. 
It is by apperception, that man. distinguishes between 
his perceptions and the objects perceived ; and again, 
that he classifies nature and its productions, by discov* 
ering the union in the greatest variety, as when he 
aays : theg^ bushes ate rose-bushes ; and by distinguish- 
ing one class fi-om another, as pears from apples, and 
these from peaches. This the animal can never do. It 
sees, ii perceives the grass, but it never arranges it ac- 
cording to its botanical classes. The dog 'universally 
will pursue the hare, and it may seem timt he does so, 
because he knows this class ofimimals, and distinguishes 
between it and others ; but the truth is, that alt hares be- 
ing exactly alike in size, form, and scent, will produce the 
same sensations in the dog, and these will always set him 
in motion. This then is the broad difierence, the chasm 
between man and the animal : the former can think, the 
lat(er cannot, for it is glebae adscriptus. It lives, but 
acquires no experience ; it eats its food daily, but never 
knows what this food is. Some indeed have gone so 
far as to say, that animala not only judge, but draw 
conclusions from causfe to cffitets.- To dra^w conclu- 
sions is the highest poVer of human reason, and if they 
could do this, they would be able to think, and to vrill 
like man, and to have apperceptions like him. Such 
men cannot know what thinking is, or what is to be 
understood by judging and drawing conclusions. 
Animals have no idea of power, of capacities, of energy, 
of proportions, of beauty, of truth, and consequently 
none of cause and effect. None of these are visible or 
accessible to the senses, but only to thought, which it 
yet remains to be proved, that animals possess. The 
process by which we arrive at conclusions is simply this. 
We have three thoughts ; each differs from the other. 
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and each is included within a certain limit. But while all 
differ, one is capable of uniting the two others, and of 
removing this difference. Thus two thoughts are re- 
duced to one class by a third one connepting them. 
To make use of an example frequently adduced, the 
dog once whipped, fears as soon as he sees his master 
take the cane with which he has been beaten on a former 
occasion. The cane is one thing, the master's intention 
another, and the pain proceeding from the whipping, a 
third. Now it would be foolish in the extreme, to say, 
that the dog connects the idea of pain with the cane by 
the intention of the master. He has but a eonfused 
impression, and without any conclusions or judgments^ 
he darkly connects things as they formerly were con- 
nected, and anticipates consequences, withotrt being 
conscious of such a connection, or without having any 
thing like an idea of cause and consequence. Hunters, 
it is true, have many anecdotes about the acnteness and 
ingenuity of animals, as do sailors voyaging to distant 
countries. The fact, however, is, that unless their ^ame 
were bound by the invariable laws of instinct in all its 
actions, unless one fox would dig its hole as the other, 
and all stags would gq to the water, and seek food 
at r^^ar hours, and live in certain places at different 
seasons, the hunters would not be able to entrap them. 

Animals, finally, cannot have any emotions ; neither 
joy nor grief, neither hope nor fear. The external ex- 
pressions of these emotions are weeping and laugKin^^ 
neither of which has as yet beeii' observed in animals. 
We all remember from Homer's 'Iliad, that when the 
noble Patroclus, alone and at a distance from. his true 
friend Achilles, fell by the hands of the Trojans, his 
horses shed big tears and refused to obey, because they 
missed the well known voice of their t>eloved master. 
But these tears belong to poetry ; they are the tears 
which Homer himself wept at the death of the hero 
his fancy had created. So poetry attributes inttocence 
to the lily, because it is of the purest white ; modesty to the 
violet, because it blooms and exhales its fragrance un- 
seen ; love to the rose, because the cheeks of the maiden 
blush like it, when for the ficst time she feels this noble 
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emotion; What is joy in man, springing from a feeling 
that cQpnects itself with some thought, in animals, is 
but a physical sensation or bodily pleasure, the agreeable 
re*astion of ^he muscles against some external influence, 
the satisfaction of some want. And so what is grief in 
man, is but a physical pain, or suffering in the animal. 
The dog^ that lays himself upon the^ grave of his mas- 
ter and remains there until he dies, does so not from de- 
liberation and free choice, but b^i^ forced by the chain 
of h^int, which he is unable to break. Nor do animals 
fear or hope, for neither the future nor the past is known 
to them.. A dark anxiety which they do not under- 
stand, a eotifused anticipation, is all of which they are 
susceptible. 



3 
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CHAPTER J^ 



UFE. 



It is not my intention, in this Chapter, to show wbal 
life is ill itself, but only to exhibit some of its most 
striking phenomena, and the different stages of its gen- 
eral development throughout nature. Thus only can 
we gain a clear idea of the rank occupied by man among 
animated beings. In the following three points, the liv- 
ing differs from the dead or lifeless, the organic from 
the inorganic. 

1. Whatever is alive, must be a union, a totality of 
many organs or members, and so united with them, that 
they cannot be separated from each other, nor from the 
whole, without being destroyed. The crystal, however 
transparent, and beautiful, and regular in its form, is not 
alive, for it is not an individual being, nor a whole, whose 
parts are organs or members; it is not organized at all. 
The many forms of the crystal are not indeed produced 
by a power foreign to its matter, not by an external con- 
trivanccj but by a plastic power, which, resting in its 
matter, always calls forth the same symmetrical forms 
according to eternal laws, whenever the conditions un- 
der which it can be active are present. But the organi- 
zation of the whole into parts, as for example, that of the 
Klant into trunk and branches, being wanting, we should 
esitate to call the crystal alive. Every one of it« 
qualities is contained in each particle of the mineral, 
^and though there may be many qualities, they are all of 
*them so included in each other, that where the one is 
the other is also. Hence there is no union of many 
members or organs, each of which, while pervaded by 
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tlhe same life, has a particular office; but the smallest 
piece of the mineral is as perfect as the whole. The 
plant, on the other hand, is a whole, that contains and 
supports all its parts. These parts are not merely con- 
nected as the links of a chain, which cannot support it- 
self but must be supported by the nail in the wall ; they 
grow forth from and depend on each other, and on the 
life of the whole. Roots, trunks, branches, twigs, leaves, 
blossoms and fruits, all differ from each other ; each has 
« peculiar oMce ; each assists and promotes the life of 
the whole ; and while the one depends on the other, all de- 
pend on the indiyidual, whose organs they are. The leaf 
torn from the branch, loses its freshness, its sap, its color, 
and withers. The branch, hanging only by a few fibers 
to the tnink, is no longer apart of the tree. One of the 
characteristics, therefore, of life, is that its parts do not 
merely cohere externally and mechanically, like those of 
a machine, but are inseparably connected by concrescence 
or acommon growth, so that they cannot be divided with* 
out mutual ruin. The iron, divided into small particles 
or atoms by the file, still remains iron. The parts of 
a house, as they are heterogeneous and only collected 
from the different portions of nature, and then put to- . 
gether, so tiey will remain what they are, stone,' timber, 
mortar, and glass, though they should be taken apart 
and applied to another building. But the trunk sever* 
ed from the root, is dead ; the haixd, lopped from tift arm, 
grows black and decays. • '^ ' . * 

2. The second characteristic of life is the continued 
process by which, whatever lives, preserves itself. N6 
living individual begins to be by the external union of 
its parts, but it grows forth from a spontaneous coales- 
cence. The parts do not exist before the whole, so that 
nothing iirouid be necessary to make the whole, but add- 
ing the one part to the other. The parts of which the 
machine consists were in existence before the machine 
was made, but the branches of the tree were not before 
the tree was. Hence the organic or living individual 
produces all its parts by a power within itself, and by 
this power it also preserves itself. In regard to this 
self-preservation, however, a great difference appears 
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n the different animated beings. The plant by its roots 
absorbs those elements which are congenial to its na- 
ture ; it may therefore be said tacat and drink, to preserve 
itself. But the activity of the plant is purely external. 
It does not preserve an organism that may be said 
to have finished growing, but by assimilation every 
spring, it produces new limbs, leaves, and blossoms. It 
grows as long as it lives, and yet every new limb is but 
a repetition of the original trunk, as are the new leaves 
of the old. The animal, on the other hand, reaches a 
point, where all its members are complete and full- 
grown, and at this stage it preserves its onzanism by nu- 
triment. In the animal, one limb differs trom the other, 
the nose from the mouth, the eyes from the ear, the legs 
firom the body ; but they do not grow in succession, like 
the branches of the plant, but contemporaneously. 
Hence it is that the life of the plant is merely external ; 
it presses constantly to the surface, and exhibits itself in 
color, bark, fragrance, ^uit and seed. And as its life, so 
its self-preservation is external, not felt by it. The life 
of the animd is more internal, it feels teelf, and feels a 
pleasure in preserving its life. 

3. A third characteristic of life is, that form and mat- 
ter, which constitute a living being, are nolibrought to- 
gether externally, so that the matter somewhere exists, 
and the form is given it by an external power. This is 
the cme in art. The marble exists lon^ before the art- 
ist impresses the picture of his imagination upon it. So 
this picture exists in the mind of the artist before, his 
chisel carves the stone. But it is otherwise in a living 
bein^. This grows forth from an invisible power, ac- 
cording to certain, unchangeable laws. This power on 
the one hand materializes, attracts matter, assumes vol- 
ume, produces fibers, roots, bark, branches or nerves, 
muscles, sinews, bones, &q. ; on the other it is plastic, 
giving form to the matter. It is however only one pow- 
er, that acts under two different forms, so that while it 
assumes volume, it at the same time changes the parti- 
cles received into that form in which alone its nature 
can admit them. It is therefore correct to say, that in a 
living being the matter does not precede its form. The 
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air we exhale, is no longcirwhat it was when we in- 
haled it ; the light absorb^ Ivy the plant is changed into 
color, and consequent]|idoes not exist in it as pureli^ht ; 
and this change begins when the element is received 
by the plant. The wormwood, the rosebush, the tube- 
rose, may all of them stand on the same soil, receive the 
same moisture, the same atmosphere, and the same de- 
gree of heat, and consequently live on the sameeldinents ; 
yet the different taste and medical power of their sap, 
the different color of their leaves, the different fragrance 
of their fiowers, sufficiently show, that while the same 
elements enter into their nature, they do not remain the 
same, but are changed and peculiarly modified by the form 
under which they enter int^ it. Though the elements 
as such precede the plant, it is nevertheless the plastic 
power of the plant that converts them into its constitu- 
ent parts. The light flows into the eye of the mole no 
less than into that of the eagle, but it exists in the one 
as it does not in tbe other ; there is a specific difference 
between the contents of the eye of the eagle and that of 
the mole. . 

From th^se remarks it must be manifest, that the va- 
Tieus fonn^of life do not proceed from deadmatter^nor 
from change or any blind impulse, but that they are 
fashioned by a plastic power placed in matter by the 
diviae will, and that this is the power which upholds 
tbe^pecies and individuals, and universally produces 
the «ame forms according to the same unchangaable 
latrs. This power , then, is the very soul of life, and the 
" question is, Wfiat can y)e know concerning it 7 



OF THE PLASTIC POWER; 

Or the 'principle of all individual life. 

We da^y see thousands of beings begin to be ; we 
see them arise from the ground of the earth, from seeds 
and sprouts, and eggs in the water and on the conti- 
nent, on the soil and in the air. Each new being bears 
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the form of the species to which it belongs, and though 
favorable or unfavorable influences may render this 
form more or less perfect, no external power can change 
its specific character. From the seed universally will 
proceed the form of the plant from which the seea was 
produced, and leaves and branches, roots and trunk, 
blossom and fruit, may be anticipated with all certainty. 
There is, it must be admitted, a type, which precedes 
the opening and growing being, and which fashions it 
with so unchangeable a necessity, that the individuals 
of any species h%ve continued nearly the same in size 
and form, in nature and qualities, dver since the creation 
of the world. This cannot be owing to accidental cir- 
cumstances ; nor can form emerge from chaotic matter, 
nqf life from death, nor light from darkness, nor the or- 
ganic from the inorganic. T?h» theory of Thales, 
therefore, who made water the mother of all life, or the 
Aristotelian hypothesis of a generatio aequivoca in op- 
position to a generatio sexualis^ couM no longer stand, 
even if Redi's experiments had been less decisive. This 
hypothesis considered matter as possessed of power to 
produce the various forms of life. We see worms apd 
insects generated in decaying flesh; mushrooms and 
other pldtits make their appearance in the different por- . 
tions of the earth, wherever soil and climate are favora- 
ble to them. Certain plants are always found around 
salt springs and nowhere else ; the pinus pumilisis 
met with on the top bf the Silesian mountains, and 
again on the Carpathian ; how could these plants be 
found so uniformly under thes^e circumstances, if the* 
same qualities of matter did noC always produce the 
same forms of life ? So we discover, in the intestines of 
animals, worms which diflfer specifically according to 
the different parts in which they are found, so that they 
cannot have been generated by such as might have 
been swallowed in water. Thus the theory. Redi,how 
ever, by his simple yet ingenious experiment, com- 
pletely refuted it. He filled three pots with flesh and 
exposed them to the sun. One of these pots he sealed up 
tightly, another he covered merely with paper, and the 
tiurd he left open. Upon examining all of them, ha 
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discovered that the one left open was filled vrith in- 
sects, the second, covered with paper, exhibited but a 
feWy and the third none at all. But suppose insects 
could originate firom matter, could the larger animals, 
the horse and the stag, the zebra an4 cameleopard, and 
above all, man, take their rise from it ? And if they 
could, by what power of matter? From the time' of 
Redi, the proverb, of the celebrated Harvey, that every 
being originates from seed or eg^, amne animal ex 
avpy became daily more acceptable; yet 'whether I 
examine with the microscope the gern»in the acorn, or 
whether I view theoak of a hundred years, I am equally 
far from its origin.' The seed is already the product 
of a plastic power, which fcwrmed it, as it must produce 
the form that shall grow forth from the seed. The 
Greek question — whether the egg \^s before the hen or 
the hen before the egg, would likewise present itself. 
The egg is the chicken in possibility^ and the chicken 
is the realized po^ibility which was contained, in the 
e^g. All the different eoid many hypotheses on the ori- 
gm of individuid life, gave way to that which was called 
3i% theory" of involution, or theoria preformationis. 
This asserted that all forms exist from the be^nning of 
the world, only infinitely small, all of them preformed, the 
one included in the other, and many millions of germs 
in one. Growth is nothing else than evolution or en- 
hiigimnent of these preform^ germs. This theory was 
supported by many strange arguments ; but however 
well supported it might have been, it transferred the 
difficulty in question only from one place to another. 
For whether I view tlte tree in its full size or in its in- 
finity small preformatton, here as well as there I see 
it alrec^y formed, and must ask, whence these forms ? 
When w^ however carefully, and bylhe most accurate 
iastruments, examine the egg of a butterfly, we cannot 
discover any thing except a white fluid, which is of the 
same color and substance in all its parts, and fills a 
smajl, round, simple cover. Nothing can be seen as yet 
of the body of the butterfly, nothing of its beautifiilly 
colored wings, nothing of its proboscis, which the future 
fly will thrust into the cups of flowerSj^nothing of its 
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limbs and many eyes. And yet the possibility of pro- 
ducing all of tfaem, slumbers in the e^^g, and no sooner 
is it exposed to the necessary and favorable conditions, 
than an invisible power will develop member after 
member in this sirvple and identical fluid. The cele- 
• brated Blumenbach, who for a long time had taught this 
theory of involution, was accidentally led to discover its 
fallacy, and to start one iprhich will be found of much 
greater importance to our subject than any fofmer one. 
While spending a part of a vacation in the country, he 
met with a green armpolypous in a rivulet. He muti- 
lated it repeatedly, and whenever he cut off a part, the 
whole animal would become thin for a time, and an ef. 
foTt to reproduce the lost part became evident. On the 
second or third day, tails, arins, and other mutilated 
parts were fully ^own agaifu Soon after, he had to 
attend upon a man, frofti one of whose limbs had to 
be cut a large portion of flesh ; the wound soon healed, 
and the system directly sho^^ed a tendency to cover the 
cavity. When iJiese phenomena were brought in con- 
nection with others, — for example, that the feelers of 
snails, when cut off, or the limbs of spiders, when lost, 
are soon restored again, — ^it could not but strike him, that 
all living beings carry in themselves a plastic power, 
from which not only they themselves proceed, but 
which has a tendency to produce and to preserve those 
forms which are essential to them. It is not the gem 
in the seed, from which the plant originates. This germ 
is already of a visible and decided form, the result of the 
flower. In the flower we may<liscover a whitish, glo- 
bular fluid, which as the flower an folds itself, and final- 
ly fades away, becomes more solid, and when ri^, is 
thrown off from the mother-plant as seed. In ttiis seed 
is contained the germ, the first formation of the future 
plant, as roots ana leaves may be considered the second 
and third formations. Whence then is the germ? 
It is the product of a plastic power, which is the prin- 
ciple of individual life and its preservation, which ^ms 
in the playt the seed, the fibers and the roots, the 
leaves and the branches ; which makes the roots seek for 
moisture, and the leaves for the air, and the flower lor the 
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light of the 8UU, and which will confine the form of 
each individual to its species^ so that^the seed of the. 
palm-tree will never grow up and become an oak 
tree, nor the acorn grow up a palm-tree. 

This plastic power reigns wherever there is life ; 
whether it be in the depths of the ocean, where it works 
secretly and unseen, or in the cavities of the earth, 
where it mysteriously forms the salamander and dragon, 
or in the bud and blossoms of the plant, which it 
clothes with beauty, or in the sensations and perceptions 
of animals, in which the light of intellect seems to 
dawn. It can no more be seen with the eye, than 
any other power. But as we conclude from effects as to 
causes, so we conclude here from the pxoducts as to the 
power that produces them. These products are the 
forms of individual life, and consequently we must admit 
a plastic power. To the thinking and observing man, 
its existence is no less certain than the sound that falls 
upon his ear, or the dazzliilg light that is reflected 'upon 
his eyes. The necessity of admitting and knowing 
this plastic power, will appeafr more fully when we con- 
sider separately the principal phenomena that cannot 
be explained without it. They are. 

First, a living motion. When we compare the. dif- 
ferent possible motions with each other, we cannot but 
acknowledge a great difference between them as to their 
cause. The merely mechanical motion, that like the 
ball rolling from place to place, changes only its locali- 
ty, is universally caused by a power not contained in 
the object in motion, but by one that is external to it. 
The ball on the billiard table, struck by the rod, will roll 
on until the impulse given it has exhausted itself. The 
arrow, shot from the bow, is set in motion by a power 
which does not rest in it, and which gives it the direction 
it takes. All mechanical motion so wholly depends on an 
external cause, that where this ceases, it must likewise 
stop. The cannon ball, dischargedinto the air, cannot con- 
tinue to rise, adijifinitum, but must sink back^ipon the 
earth in a parabolic line. With chimical motion it is 
somewhat otherwise. Its cause is contained in the pe- 
culiar relation or affinity of two bodies to each other; each 

4 
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of which pre-supposes in the other, what is wanling in 
» itself. Iron filings and vitriolic acid, put together, will af- 
fect and set each other into motion, the result of which 
will be the production of a third body. Mechanical 
motion leaves a body as it found it, but chimical mo- 
tion eflFects an entire change. Again, when we see the 
seed of a plant, sown in a favorable soil, and exposed to 
the light, swell and move, the motion, though depend- 
ent on proper conditions, is not caused by a power with- 
out, but by one within the seed, and the effect is not a 
new chimical combination, but a living body, growing 
out from within. We naay observe the same, when we 
compare the motion of an infusorium with any other 
merely mechanical loco-motion. The lowest class of 
animals, which are so small that five thousand millions 
may live in one drop of water, and that can only 
be rendered visible by a microscope, magnifying one 
hundred times, which indeed have only become known 
since the invention of Lieuwenhoek's microscope and 
may be produced by pouring water upon decaying sub- 
45tances {infund€re,j7ifu3orium\ are called infusoria.- 
They are, according to natural historians, mere living 
points, atoms that eat and drink, but have no organized 
bodies. And yet these living atoms have a motion of 
their own. The feather, that floats in the air, the dust 
that is raised by tb^ attraction of light, the piece of wood 
that swims down the river, are all carried and moved by 
the elements, in which they are ; but these little, living 
animals, move with or against the current, and in what- 
ever direction they choose. Their motions, therefore, 
depend not on any thing external, but on a power with- 
in themselves, strong enough to resist the current of the 
air. 

Secondly, a separation of the living being from the 
element in which it is bom. The drop of water that 
flows along in a river, is not separated. in any way from 
the element of which it forms a part. The single grain 
of sand is separated from all other grains, but it is not 
separated by its own innate power, for it is not alive. 
"When, on the other hand, in the plant a globular fluid is 
formed, and when this fluid at length hardens and in the 
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form of seed by its own-activity, thrusts itself forth or 
falls from the mother-plant, we must conclude that . 
there is* a simple, secretly- working power^ causing the 
fluid — ^which originally is a part of the plant, and in as 
close a contact with it as adropof water with its volume, 
— ^to separate itself and constitute a being of its own. 
This- is the case with the punctum saliens in the ani- 
mal, and with all living beings throughout nature. All 
commence in such a simple activity, all begin to move, 
and to grow forth from it and receive members and 
form by it T^hrough it, the being that is active, is ac- 
tive in reference Jo itself Whatever is, must be active, 
either with reference to itself or to something else, 
When the blacksmith suffers, instead of the iron, merely 
its shadow to fall upon the anvil; and strikes it with his 
hammer, the shadow cannot be affected, because it is 
inactive, the mere picture of death. But when instead 
of the shadow, the iron is placed upon the anvil, it will 
stretch itself out under the heavy strokes of the hammer. 
It is active, yet not for itself, but only for the hammer. 
The sun, that shines upon the sand and heats it, is ac- 
tive, yet not for itself, but for something else ; the sand, 
that is heated and perhaps converted into glass, is active 
likewise, but not for itself either, but for some other pur- 
poses. The germ, on the other hand, that under the 
mild influence of sweet moisture and of^ genial warmth, 
begins to move, to swell, to break the cover and to 
sprout, is not active for any thing else, but for itself ; 
for the result of its activity is its formation as a plant. 
As such it preserves itself, breathes, eats and drinks 
with its roots and leaves. By the simple activity in 
question, therefore, a living being begins to exist as an 
individual; as such it is related to itself in all its parts ; 
branches and twigs, roots and trunk, are all of them re- 
lated to each other, and their union is the plant or the 
individual life, whose organs they are. 

Thirdly, a specific form. This originally simple 
power or activity, contains the possibility of producing 
such forms, a& the prototype of a genus necessarily de- 
mands. When we observe an egg, from which the fu- 
ture young is to come forth, we are forced to admit this 
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possibility. At first, nothing is visible but the fluid ; af- 
terwards a beating point is seen ; soon the heart begins 
to have pulsation ; the blood to become red ; the head 
makes its appearance ; eyes, mouth, and members shoot 
forth. Limbs, as yet slender as the threads of a cobweb, 
wings, toes, and feet become visible. The b«ing in a state 
of formation, already sleeps and wakes, moves and rests. 
It seeks light, and without assistance opens the shell. 
Is here no form-giving power ? Most not this power 
have in itself the type of the formation which it is 
to produce, and is it not correct therefore to say, that it 
contains the possibility of producing specific forms ? 
This possibility is not a mere fiction of our fancy, it is a 
physical possibility, that when all the conditions are 
present, mtvst pass over into reality. As the forms, pro- 
ceeding from this possibility, cannot be accidental, but 
must all •f them represent their prototype, or the image 
which seems to slumber in that originally simple ac- 
tivity, this possibility or plastic power has been called 
nisus fdtmativus. By nisus is indicated the ten- 
dency of a power to effect a certain, definite object. By 
formaliviis is to be understood the quality of the ob- 
ject, its form and whole organism. There is no such 
tendency in lines, to form a circle or a triangle, but there 
is one in the acorn, when sown, to form an oak-tree. 

It is the same power too, that forms the being, which 
preserves it, No sooner is the young born, than all the 
functions of this power are in operation. The mouth 
opens itself, the lungs breathe, the stomach digests, and 
the lips seek their food. Leaves fall every autumn, 
but every spring adorns the trees with new ones. It is 
this power that causes a wound to heal, and that in in- 
ferior animals, restores lost limbs. Not the individual 
only, however, is thus preserved by it — for sooner or 
later it must decay — but after it has fully formed and 
matured the individual, it takes care by it of the genus, 
find becomes a tendency of propagation. The period, 
when it takes this difierent direction, is indicated ex- 
ternally. The muscles swell rounder and fuller, the 
face blooms, and vigor and feeling of a youthful fresh- 
l^e^ is spread through the whole body. 
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It is remarkable that this plastic power, the princi- 
pid phenomena of which we have considered, deter- 
mines also the motions of the organs, and the use to be 
made of them. It causes the sap to rise and to sink in 
the plant, the branches to extend themselyes towards 
the hght, tba roots to move from the center towards the 
nourishing Moisture, and the leaves to expand, and 
contract in proportion as the cellular textures are filled 
with juice. So the stamina of many plants move of 
their own accord, as soon as they are formed ; the cups 
of others close when the sun sets, as those of many 
tulips ; others shut their leaves when a storm threat- 
ens, as the Scotch sycamore, and others again sink in- 
to the water when the sun sinks, and re-appear when it 
rises, as the lotos. The light may act here by way of 
excitement, but cannot act as the sole cause ; and as 
plants have no sensations and perceptions, thflBe motions 
must be attributed to this plastic power, as the motions 
in the lips of the new-born child proceed from it. 

More instructive, and more to our purpose, however, 
are some phenomena, which we observe exclusively in 
the animal world. Here all the productions of the plas- 
tic pow«r are more perfect and more regular. They are 
more pearfect ; for if we compare the most beautiful flow- 
er with the eye, the latter will strike tm at once as being 
infinitely more artistical and complete. They are more 
regular; for the animal has but tw# lungs, but two eyes, 
but two ears, while the plant has thousands of leaves, and 
buds, and flowers. The more nearly animals are allied 
to the vegetable world, the greater will be the number of 
their limbs ; some reptiles have more than one hundred 
feet ; — ^yet the number of limbs in any is no longer left 
indefinite, as in the plant, but determined by the species. 
And as this power in animals becomes more perfect 
and regular, so it assumes a higher character. When 
we see the vine seek with its tendrils the large tree, 
and when we see them wind themselves around it, we 
at once attribute these motions to that power by which 
the plant grows. But not so when we see that the tor- 
toise, hatched by the sun a mile from the shore, no soon- 
er leaves the shell, than it runs without a guide, in a 
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Straight line to tbe ocean, or wKen we see ducks hatch- 
ed by a hen, not listening to her clucking, plunge into (Me 
water, and without having learned to swim, enjoy this 
element with innate skilly or when we see the ox select 
two hundred and sevenly-six herbs for his food, but uni- 
rersally shun two hundred and eighteen, though he nev- 
er studied botany. The sphex fabulosa, before laying 
her eggs, hiili|iiws out a little cell for every one ; then 
fetches half-killed spiders, drags one intaeach cell, and 
lays her e^^ onlbem, so that the future young ones may 
not want for food. The mining spider digs a channel into 
the earth, about two feet deep, and closes it very artificial- 
ly by a trapdoor. This door is round, formed of diflferent 
layers of earth, whiob are held together by threads ; its 
outside is rough, but (he inside smooth and lined with a 
thick texture, from the upper part of which, threads run 
to the surAce of the channel, so that the door bangs on a, 
string, and falls by its own weight into a fold asi accuratS" 
ly as if the whole had been effected by mathematical 
skill. This door the spider has the skill to keep shut by 
its bodily exertions, when an enemy tries to open it. 
When we see such phenomena, we must admit a far 
higher agency than that which works and lives in plants, 
and this higher agency is instinct 

INSTINCT. 

What comparative anatomy is for the study of the 
anatomy of man, that, instinct and an investigation of its 
nature is for the study of Mental Philosophy. With- 
in its sphere we discover phenomena tha^ are ihu ' 
of design and calculation, and yet reason being want: 
ing, will and self-consciousness being entirely absent, 
we cannot attribute these designs to animals, but must 
ascribe them to him who works by eternal laws through 
their instinct. The physiologist finds it necessary, in 
order to understand fully the different organs of man, 
to compare them with those of animals. Ue must trace 
them from their first indications'in the lower plasses of 
animals, through all their different gradations up to 
man. He thus will discover the importance of each 
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, part, by perceiving what degree of sight or heariog 
those parts of the eye or the ear afford, which are met with 
in animals that have not those organs perfectly form- 
ed. So it is useful to the jMental philosopher to cast 

' a glance upon the development of psychological powers 
in nature below man. There are animals that consist 
of a single organ, which, while in its connection with a 
complicated organism in man, it is subordinate to higher 
ones, is the only one in them or at leapt prevails over 
the few others that they may possess, in viewing such 
a being, we may see what kind of: life a single organ 
is capable of producing, and whatits share must be: in the 
constitution of man. So we know, that in muscles and 
snails, the liver and heart alone*«^ fully formed ; in 
Aiany insects the wind-pipe; in others the lungs; in 
(he polypous the stomach; in hifusoria the gut. 
Nature, according to this view, contains all the parts of 
aiait, but tuok as man has them. In the lowest animals, 
single parts are sufficient to form the whole being; 
more of them become united at the higher stages of ani- 
mal life, until finally all ^pear well-proportioned in man, 
the tree, whose leaves are scattered throughout nature; 
and as a machine can be known only when its parts are 
viewed singly, so man can be understood only, when 
we are acquainted with the inferior tribes in nature, 
which present to our inspection the (Cerent parts com- 
posing his system. Thus it is likewise with the psy- 
chological life of man. In viewing the nature of in- 
stinct we may see what kind of mental life sensation 

. gnd perception, independent of reason and will, are able 
to produce, and thus we may learn how to value reason 
and will as we should. It is not the identity, but the dif- 
ference, not the sameness but comparison, from which 
we may learn most, and whenever in a science we have 
gelined a prominent point adapted to exhibit these differ- 
ences, it will be well for us to pause for a moment over it. 
Such points are for science, what mountains are fi>r 
travelers, who desire to observe a country. They will 

. see more, when standing on mountoin-tops, than 9ny 
where else. The nature of plastic power in the vege- 

« table world, and that of instinct in animals, will accord- 
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Ingly teach us more concerning Psychology, than any 
other portion of human science. 

The different general phenomena of instinct have been 
arranged by the celebrated Reimarus, in no less than fif- 
ty-eight different classes. It will be sufficient for the 
present purpose, to mention only a few. Animals, from 
the time of their birth, move with perfect skill from one 
place to another, and use all their limbs in a perfectly 
correct manner^ and for the right purpose, without hav- 
ing received instruction. So the squirrel uses its fore- 
paws at once properly ; so the fish swims without teach- 
ing. Amphibious animals will move from one ele- 
ment into the other ; and birds, insects, fishes, and even 
quadrupeds will seek, and unerringly find, distant coun- 
tries, in order to enjoy the degree of heat or cold favor- 
able to their constitutions. Other animate bury them- 
selves when winter approaches. All animals select, 
their food not only skillftilly, but also seek it in the pro- 
per places, at the proper season, and at the proper time, 
by day or night ; many are extremely cunning in catch- 
ing their prey, and in laying up provision for inclement 
seasons ; others know how to heal their wounds, how 
to erect dwellings for themselves, how to defend them- 
selves from their enemies either by houses, as the bea- 
ver, or by regular wars, as some species of ants. All 
these phenomena of instinct, however, may be reduced 
to three great classes, one of. which will compre- 
hend all those that have reference to the nutrition, 
another those referring to the motion, and the third 
those relating to the propagation of a,mmfi\s, for the end 
oTall instinct is the preservation of the individual and 
of the race. 

Instinct pre-supposes, what is not found in the sphere 
of vegetation, sensation and perception ; and while the 
plastic power of the vegetable kingdom extends also to 
the animal, instinct is confined to such beings as can 
feel. The plant grows and ripens, but it would be im- 
proper to say, except poetically, that it sleeps, or that it is 
fatigued, hungry and thirsty. It is true, that plants 
hang their leaves when they suffer from want of mois- 
ture ; that, like the lotus omithopedioides, which folds 
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its flowers at night and opens them again* in the morti* 
ing, they seem to sleep, yet when all is well investigat- 
ed, we shall discover that we speak but metaphorically 
of the sleep of plants. For as they are never awake, 
so they cannot properly be said to sleep. ' But hunger 
and thirst) a tendency for motion and rest, and fof the 
propagation of the race, are the peculiar phenomena of 
instinct, which we shall now investigate. 

It is natural to every living being to sustain itself by 
food. But neither man nor animals would think of 
taking nourishment, did not the system and operation 
of digestion force them to do so. When by exercise or 
atmospheric influence, digestion is regularly promoted, 
the stomach will become empty, and the gastric juice 
will gather. The power of this juice will seek some« 
thing to act upon, and finding no food, it will attack the 
coats of the stomach. If no food is administered, the 
stomach will make an attempt by contractions to re- 
move this juice, and not succeeding in this, death is 
inevitable. It is the nature of instinct, — 1st, To feel the 
pain thus caused by the activity of this g^astric juice^ 
and to feel the danger of destruction. This feeling it- 
self is of course painful-, and is generally called hunger. 
— 2d, Instinct, as hunger, will impel the animal to at^ 
tack the \]^orld around and seek for food. This 
appears already from the connection of hunger and 
an irresistible tendency to motion. The horse stamps 
when hungry, and were it not chained, it would go 
in search of food. The boa constrictor is constantly 
active when in want of food, but as soon as its hunger 
is satisfied, it lies sluggishly down and may be chaied 
by a child. — 3d, Instinct will direct the animal to its 
proper food, and no sooner is this perceived' by the par- 
ticular sense that prevails in the animal and stands in 
the service of instinct, than a prophetic feeling of plea- 
sure will at once induce the animal to seize upon it. 
Hence it is, that the sheep, without choice or considera- 
tion, will select salt from amongst arsenic, which would 
be impossible to man. Instinct then is, on the one 
hand, a feeling of want, and on the other, a feeling of the 
sympathy existing between this want, and the objects by 
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which it is to be satisfied. This sympathy expresses it- 
self in the animal by the plettsure-it feels jon perceiving 
its proper food. 

If it ^ere necessary to illustrate the nature of instinct, 
a number of*examples might be given. Analogous to 
it is the attractive power in the magnet, which from 
among many thousand grains of different substances, at- 
tracts none but iron filings. So We see animals of im- 
perfect formations, confined to one single food, which 
they select from among many different mat«ials. 'The 
fact, however, that instinct pre-supposes feeling, sensa- 
tion, and perception, raises it above the power in the mag- 
net, and gives it a higher character than that of the root 
which also seeks and finds its nourishment. And how 
can it be supposed that instinct is ratHer an intelligent 
power, than that it is a sympathy between the whol^ na- 
ture ot the animal and the objects which are congenial to 
it ? Especially when we consider that the ox eats two 
hundred and seventy-six herbs, but rejects turo hun- 
dred and eighteen ; that the , goat finds four hundred 
and forty-nine palatable, but feels averse to one hundred^ 
and twenty-six; the sheep, three hundred and eighty-* 
seven, not touching one hundred and forty-one ; the 
horse, two huiidred and sixty-two, leaving^ two hun- 
dred and twelve untasted. When we consider, too, 
that they not only distinguish different herbs, but 
that with the same readiness they discover their 
food, though it should be urtder ground. The rein- 
deer lays itself down, scrapes away the deep snow 
with its horn, and its fore-feet, and finds its aliment. Do 
these animals dd so from a knowledge of these herbs, 
and of the locality favorable to their growth, or from a 
syinpathetic relation between themselves and their food ? 
Animals are certainly not mere machines, as Descartes 
maintained, but neither are they thinkipg beings, as 
many sensualists would like us to believe. Their life 
is confined tosensation and perception, and all their ac- 
tivity proceeds not from will, but from a feeling of pain 
or pleasure. 
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OP THE INGENTJITY OP ANIMALS. 

I hope, however, to throw still more light upon this 
interesting topic, by considering some proflactions of 
animals which s§em to manifest ingenuity. Of this 
kind, are all those that on the one hand, answer as 
means for a certain purpose ; for example, the web, ^y 
which the ipider catches nijs prey, flies and insects, as 
skillfully as the fisher entraps in his net the inhabitants 
df the rivers. Wherever we perceive an adaptation of 
means to the end, there we allow ingenuity to be ac- 
tive. On the other hand, they must be separate from 
the animal that produced them. The shell of the snail, 
that of the tortoise, and of the armadilla, are very artist- 
like and beautiful, but they are formed by mere excre- 
tion, and by the influenceof the atmosphei:e, and constitut- 
ing parts of the animals themselves, they do not belong 
to the class of productions of which we speak. We do 
not think of ingenuity when we admire the beautifully 
colored wings of the butterfly, or when we delight in 
viewing the regular and beautiful formations of leaved, 
of buds aqji flowers, for all of them form parts of the 
beings in which we discover them, and are the pro- 
ducts of the same plastic power which formed the ani- 
mals or plants themselves ; but when we see the cell of 
the bee, the larva oi the caterpillar, or the nest of the tailor 
bird, we are e^ ciMe struck with their ingenuity. When 
we examine thef cover in which the chrysalis of a ca- 
terpillar awaits its future transformation^ we find it full 
of design. Soma of these coverings have a crown on 
one end, made of erect and sti£P threads that form in the 
inside a smooth* and comfortable sur&ce, but ofiler stiff 
knots and points on the outside, so that they easily 
yield to a pressure from within, but make it difficult to 
be pressed in from without. Here is design, here is 
preparation for a change which the animal has to un- 
dergo but once in its life, and as we cannot feel willing^ 
to Inscribe these phenomena to the knowledge and wiu 
of die animal^ we must attribute them to a peculiar 
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modification of instinct. This we feel ourselves the 
more strongly ur^ed to do, when we ascertain that this 
tendency for artificial productions is not met within the 
more perfect ^animals which possess all the senses in 
eonsiderable perfection. The elephant does not show 
a trace of ii ; the horse, the reindeer, the ibex, the ze- 
bra, are not possessed of it. But the tortoise, a stupid, 
sluggish, and awkward creature, paddles to the shore, 
digs with her clumsy feet a bole, and after having 
deposited her eggs in it, she covers it, levels it with the 
soil, and creeps several times over it, so that not a trace 
of the hole can be discovered. From this it will ap- 
pear, that this modification of instinct is not found every 
where in the animal world, especially not in that part 
which by its completeness of the senses approaches most 
nearly the intellect of man, and the question ofiers itself, 
— Where is it met with ? 

It is not found among such animals as maintain a 
decided independence of the elements in which they 
live ; such tis have five senses, as the bufialo, the bison ; 
nor again, amon^ such as depend almost wholly on the 
element surrounding them. It is consequently confined 
to those, in which dependence on certain elements, 
e*quals their independence of them. Their independence 
is exhibited in an activity resulting from their wants and 
necessity ; their dependence on the element is seen in 
the fact that they are wholly penetrated by it, and that 
in receiving it in so full a manner, they receive also its 
laws, and come under their influence^ The animal has 
feeling, sensation, and perception, and while by its ac- 
tivity it produces something wholly diflerent from itself, 
a production that cannot coalesce with itself; it is, at 
the same time, active in accordance with the laws of the 
element pervading its system, and hence the thing pro- 
duced will receive its form, not less by the activity of 
the anupal, than by the laws of its element. These 
works are therefore the joint products of the animal, 
and of those laws which in a lower sphere call forth 
the many forms of crystals, and in a higher one, the 
beautiful formations of plants, of bnds and flowers, and 
which, not directly, but through the animal, form here 
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the cell of the bee, and there the pyramid of the ant. As 
the idea expressed here is somewhat difficult to be under* 
stood, we may be permitted to give it in another form. 
When the plant grows and produces beautifully formed 
buds and flowers, we admit that it is the plastic power 
in the plant, which produces the flower. £o likewise 
it is the plastic power of nature which produces the 
artificial works of insects. The animal has sensation ; 
it has wantft and feels them ; this feeling urges it to be 
active, in order to remove the want. In so far, the ani- 
mal is not under the influence of the laws of general, 
but under those of its own specific nature. • At the same 
time, it being under the influence of the laws of the ele- 
ment in which it lives, water, or air, or light, is determined 
in the manner of its activity, no less by these laws than 
by its own wants, so that its productions receive their 
form from the influences of nature upon them. 

The most beautifully formed crystal does not fill us 
with as much wonder as the cell of the bee, merely be- 
cause the former is considered by us as the direct pro- 
duct of nature, but the latter as that of the design and 
calculation of the animal. And yet both rest on the 
same general ground, with only this diflerence, that ihj^ 
one proceeds directly from the laws of nature, and the 
other through the medium of a living individual. Now 
we may be able to see the reason, why this ingenious 
instinct is confined to a certain class of animals. For 
the activity and independence of the higher classes, is 
too great to permk the laws of the element, in which 
they live, to efiiect any thing, and the activity of those 
that almost wholly depend on the surrounding element, 
is too insignificant to come in contact with its laws. 
This view will become more clear, however, by an ex- 
ample. The element in which the bird lives, is the air ; 
this element pervades the bird so entirely, that wings 
and feathers are filled with it, and that even when the 
windpipe is closed up, the creature will still be able to 
live, if an opening is made in the bone of the wing, and 
the air thus permitted to commuqicate itself to the lungs. 
No doubt but all the changes of the air must be quickly 
felt, and the s]rmpathy between the bird and its element 
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must be very strong. When, now, the bird, after her 
young are reared, feels a desire to wander, because nu- 
trition becomes scarce, the warmth diminishes and the 
whole state of tho atmosphere is changed, she will be 
attracted by the warm south wind, and foUowinijr it, will 
find her new home. It is not a previous knowledge, then, 
not a compass, that directs her, but the warm winds, al- 
luring to the south, penetrate and bear her onward ; as 
the fish feels itself drawn by the sweet waters to the 
rivers. 

It may be instructive to compare these artificial pro- 
ductions of animals with the works of human art. The 
great contrast between them will show the true nature 
of the former. 

1. Animals are born not only with the capacity, but 
with the ready skill to produce artificial works. This 
is manifest from the fact, that these little creatures not 
only execute these works immediately after their birth, 
but also in the same way throughout their lives, with- 
out in the least improving them. The spider feels a 
tendency to weave his web, before he has seen the flies, 
to ensnare which he spins the thread. The ant-eater can 
^pajrcely yet move, when his nature already impels him 
to prepare the funnel, for the purpose of catching ants 
and other insects. To say that they learned this from 
seeing their parents do the same, would be contrary to 
experience. Fpr, as Aristotte remarks, if we have three 
eggs hatched by artificial beat, one of a bird, one of a 
duck, and one of a serpent, we shall see the young bird 
try to fly, before its wings are grown ; the duck to swim, 
and the serpent to creep into the earth, before they have 
seen any one of their kind do the same. What man 
does, he must have learned by trial, but the caterpillar 
has only once in his life to undergo a transformation, 
and yet he knoxfs how to spin a covering that will 
suit his future state, of which he cannot have the least 
idea. The work, to be produced, seems to bear a prophet- 
ic character, for while the larva is still of a cylindric 
form, he weaves a Covering fitted to the form of the 
chrysalis, as if he had liis future state before his eyes. 
Man is not bom with any ready skill, like the animal ; 
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his arm allows the mere possibility of performing 
thousands of different operations, but this possibility 
must be exercised and developed. Exercise demands 
both time and repetition, and prodipces experience ; 
but experience is impossible without reason and judg-' 
ment All the artificial productions of animals are 
based on instinct ; those of man on reason, will, and 
consciousness, and hence it is that the former have refer- 
ence only to physical wants, but the latter to intellec- 
tual. 

2. Some of the animals construct their artificial works 
from materials that are contained in themselves. The 
spider draws out the thread from an excrescence on its 
body, attaches it to some external object, and separates 
it from itself. The aquatip spider, that cannot live 
under water without air, draws forth from its nipple a 
moist substance, a kind of varnish, covers itself with 
it, and bursting this bladder, it forms by degrees a diver's 
bell of it, as large as half a pigeon's egg ; by a few threads 
it fastens it to some solid object in the water, its opening 
hanging downward, and then filling it with air, it may 
sit in it below the water for a long time, and watch its 
prey. So the bee gains honey and wax by digestjoq, 
and forms its cells of them. But other animals, like 
man, use inorganic materials ; the beaver takes wood, 
the bird twigs, though the latter lines his nest with 
hair, straws, etc. The ho^ise of the beaver, and that of 
man, may consist of nearly the same materials. There 
is, however, this difierence. The animal uses these inor- 
ganic substances without knowing their qualities, with- 
out having the least idea of the powers that fit them 
for the uses to which they apply them. They do not 
use them, therefore, firom choice or consideration, but 
being directed to them by instinct. The swallow builds 
its nest of the same materials now, whidh it used in the 
time of Pliny. Man, on the other hand, knows the 
powers of different substances, and their fitness for va- 
rious purposes ; he, therefore, selects and judges. Stones 
may be good for one, wood for another building. He 
has works written on the diffei^nt building materials^ 
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and architects must be well acquainted with the nature 
of tifnber and stone. 

3. Animals produce all their works by their own 
limbs, for they tuMpe no instruments. The beaver saws 
the wood with his teeth, drives stakes into the ground, 
and smooths the earth with his tail. These limbs are 
so constructed that their natural motions have a ten- 
dency to produce the works, which appear to us so re- 
markable. The proboscis oi the bee is well shaped to 
be thrust into the nectar-cup of buds, and to drink in 
their sweet juices. The German rat has a bag below 
the chin, into which it gathers grain ; the mole has pro- 
truding fore-feet to dig with ; the fish has fins and a 
broad, upright, standing tail, to swim. But man, ac- 
cording to Franklin, is an animal that can invent ma- 
chines. The savage, fastening a sharp stone to a club, 
uses it as an axe ; ne does not defend himself by his 
limbs, but by the bow, the arrow, and the tomahawk. 
Man has invented the saw and the hatchet, the sword 
and the gun, the furnace and the mill, and is daily in- 
creasing the number of machines. There is no animal 
that ever attempted to fabricate its works by the use of 
self-invented machines, or by fire. Monkeys, that are 
generally admitted to be ingenious, never think of keep- 
ing up the fire by adding wood, though they evidently 
delight in its warmth ; nor of firing woods, or of destroy- 
ing the property of those that injure them, or of pre- 
paring instruments of iron by the aid of fire. 

4. The arts of animals have no history, as have those 
of man. They have no history in the objective sense of 
the word ; they have no gradual development, no culti- 
vation, no improvement ; they are stationary, they are 
the same now that they always were. The arts of 
animals cannot have a history in the subjective sense of 
the term history, for there can be no historical narration 
where nothing is to be narrated, and animals cannot be 
conscious of an improvement, when there is none. But 
it is the character of history, that on the one hand it de- 
velops gradually all the capacities of a nation, or of 
our race ; and on the other, makes us conscious of them 
by narrating them ) and hence it is, too, that history object- 
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ively means the actions related, res gestae, and subject* 
ively the relation of them, historia verium gestarum^' 
On the other hand, there was a time trhan man knew 
of no arts, not even of such as are nov considered in- 
dispensable. But animals have always had the same 
arts in the same degree of perfection and for the same 
purposes as at present Man had to inrent his, and he 
changes and improves them daily. The arts of men 
differ in different regions, while the same animals will 
always produce the same works, wherever they are. 
And so men of different capacities in the same region, 
will have different success, while animals of the same 
kind will have the same. 

5. Finally, the purpose for which animals produce 
works of art, is limited to the sustenance of individual 
life and the preservation of the race. Hence their works 
are few in number. The spider can only spin a web ; 
the bee can only build a cell. Hence it is too, that the 
bird does not build his nest before the time of propaga- 
tion. The purposes, for which man exercises his inge- 
nuity and inclination to art, are manifold. By mechan- 
ical art he invents instruments, to serve his desire for 
knowledge. The press, the paper, the ink, the watch, 
the electrical machine, the compass, the telescope, give 
sufficient proof of this ; and the yard and the measure, 
the landmark and the coin, show that his ingenuity is 
made subservient to his sense of justice. By the fine 
arts he enters the sphere of beauty and the compositions 
of Mozart and Beethoven, of Handel and Haydn ; the 
pictures of Raphael and Titian, the poetry of Shak- 
speare and Homer must serve to satisfy his longing for 
intellectual entertainment. 

From the above remarks it sufficiently appears, that, 
though the works of animals are full of intellect and 
design, it is not their design, we admire, but that of the 
Creator, who accomplishes it through the animals. 

RELATION OP INSTINCT TO MAN. 

The plastic power, as it exists and operates in the 
plant is blind| for it has neither sensation nor percep- 

6 
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tion. The instinct of animals is like the twilight, not 
clear, confused in itself^ for it can neither comprehend, 
judge, nor conclude ; it distinguishes only by sensations, 
and such distinctions are faint unaccompanied by 
consciousness, and not resulting from comparison, but 
depending wholly on the strength of the impression 
made by the different objects on the senses of the 
animal. The instinct of insects and of those animals, 
that produce artificial works, is cheerful and so regular 
in its productions, tliat they seem to be living arithme- 
ticians ; yet they thus only appear to us, for in reality 
these little creatures are not conscious of their powers. 
Man has the power of thought ; here every thing be- 
comes transparent, clear, distinct and manifest ; where 
pure thought prevails, there instinct loses its power. 
Though the animal is separated from the vegetable 
kingdom by sensation and perception, the plastic power 
of plants is continued in it, and the animal is formed 
by it, grows, matqres and decays according to its laws. 
So man is separated from the animal by reason, but on 
the one hand, he is formed by the same plastic power, 
and on the other, instinct still appears in the new-bora 
child, whose lips long for nourishment, and in many 
of the actions of savages. The principal manifesta- 
tions of instinct in man, however, are those of hunger 
and thirst, of motion and rest, and of care for the race. 
But, as has been said above, man is separated from the 
animal by reason ; he can think, he <^an will, and by 
these powers he reigns over his instinct, and subjects it 
it to his discipline. He must live, in order to think, 
be must eat and drink, in order to live ; but while the 
animal is wholly under the control of instinct, and while 
hunger is a tyrant whose dictates must be obeyed, 
man can not only eat what he pleases, but also wholly 
abstain from food, and though urged by an excessive 
appetite he may nevertheless give away his food, or like 
Atticus starve himself in the midst of plenty. The ani- 
mal must eat, when hungry, and it must eat what its in- 
stinct directs it to use. The lion cannot eat hay, the 
horse will not eat flesh. Nor will the animal eat more 
than is sufficient to appease its wants, but man may eat 
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and drink much or little. A glutton is said to have eaten 
before theErapcror Aurelian a wild hog, a young pig, a 
wholelamb, one hundred pieces of Roman bread, and 
to have drank one bucket full of wine. 

Such too, is the case with all the other natural 
powers of man. He may live or commit suicide, the ani- . 
roal must live, and though the rein-deer is said to kill 
itself by dashing its head a&fainst the tree, its death is 
accidental, for it intends only to free itself from pain, 
caused by the glutton which fastens upon its bead. 
The whole life of the animal is a slavish one. The 
sight of the hunter puts the stag to flight, and he must 
bound over hill and valley, over bush and brook. But 
when the cannon-ball fell into the room of Charles XII, 
and he remained calmly in his chair, when the Dutch 
admiral, in the moment he was about to take a pinch of 
snuff, and lost the extended hand by a shot, took it 
with the other, and when a British cannonier, whose 
right hand was torn off by a ball as he was about to 
discharge his cannon, used the left with the words, 
'< does the enemy think that I have but one hand ?" they 
showed, that they by their will, were above the necessity 
of yielding to fear or the influence of pain. 

Man possessing reason, has an innate desire for know- 
ledge, which the animal has not. This desire is more 
than instinct, and not any part of it. This may 
be easily made clear. The gratification of instinct 
is pleasure, connected with sensation and perception, 
with the taste of food, with the motion of muscles or their 
rest. But the gratification of a desire for knowledge, is 
pleasure connected with our apperceptions, with our 
cognitions, with our comprehensions, judgments, and 
conclusions. In the sphere of instinct all is confined to 
sense, in the sphere of our intellectual desires, our plea- 
sure, are derived from thought, from a satisfaction of our 
thirst for knowledge. But while instinct extends not 
beyond the sphere of sensation, our desire for know- 
ledge includes instinct^ and it is this which leads many 
of us to the objects suited to the exercise of our 
peculiar talents. So Linnaeus, when yet an infant, 
could be silenced by no other toy so quickly, as by a 
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flower pu(r into his hands. So Mozart, iffaen only six 
ye^. old, would make distinctions between different 
DOtes, which his father, likewise a musician, could not 
perceive/ Instinct mingling with our desire for know- 
lege, constitutes in union with it, talents and natural ca- 
pacities. 

The life of man and that of the animals, it must be 
evident, differ widely, not only in degree, but in kind. 
Where that of man commences, the animal is left be- 
hind. A chasm separates the one from the other. The 
animal may giize on man, but it cannot understand 
him, for it is uttable to think or to comprehend, and 
the words spoken to the dog^ fmr example, are not for 
him Xvhat they are for man, sounder full of naeaning, 
they are mere ^Ti^to him. The life of the animal is 
like a dream ; and even while waking it dreams. But 
the life of man is fully awake, it is possessed of self-con- 
«ciousness and gifted with the capacity to originate con- 
stantly new thoughts, and assisted by the powers of na- 
ture to realize them. 
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PART I. 



ANTHROPOLOGY, 



Mental philosophy ha9-to consider the mind of man, 
1. In Its connection with the body, in its dependence 
upon it, and through it upon nature. 2. In its relation 
to itself. 

In the former case its doctrines may be mbraced un- 
der the general term Aivthropology, and in the latter 
that of PrycHOLOGY. - The object of Anthropology is 
^^ to examine the «itemaU influences Co which mind is 
subject, -Mid its modifications produced by them. The 
object of Psychology is to investigate the nature of mind, 
as it is conscious of itself and of the difference between 
it and nature/' and as it has rendered these natural in- 
fluences more or less subject to its power. 

The mind becomes subject to the influences#f physic*^ 

al nature only by its connection with the body. What- 

■ eve^ affects the latter permanently, will also influence 

the former* The qudities of the mind, produced by 

these influences, are therefore, likewise permanent. 

. The Mongol, the Malay, and the Negro, are the same 

at present, physically and psychologically, that they 

^* irere A the lime of Herodotus, who describes them as 

Scythians, Indians, and Black People. The disposition 

of the Laplander cannot be chanj^ed into that of the 

Frenchman, by emigrating to the South) no more than a 

^ium^Iantea pe^h-tree can beoome a palm-tree. This 
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general modification of the mind may, hpwever, be al- 
tered by the peculiar capacities of an individual, by tem- 
/^ // perament, by ajB^e, or bf exchanging one region for 
i(* ( fy another. Nor is the mindLsubjected by its connection 
/ with the body to these innuences of situation and cir- 
^ cumstances. Possessed of consciousness and will, it 

» may subject the body and all its peculiarities, and also 
the solar, lunar, and telluric influences to its control, at 
least in a great degree. 

Anthropology may, therefore, be divided into three 
parts : or those y hrch treat, 

I. Of the permanent influences of nature, of race, sex, 
&jC. upon tile mind. 

II. Of the tAinsient influences of age, sleep, dream- 
ing, &c. 

IIL Of the po ver of the mind over the body. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE INFLUENCE OP NATURE UPON THE MIND 
* OP MAN. 



It cannot escape the observation of any, that every 
organic fcrm of life is so affected by the quality of the 
elements surrounding it, that a» certain region of the 
earth, with the plants and animals growing fti it,* and 
characterizing it, seems to form one inseparable whole. 
No sooner does the student of Natural History perceive 
a saU spring, than he looTcs for the plants pecuHar to 
springs of this kind. As the osteologist may judge, 
from a sini^rle bone, of the whole animaf, so a single 
plant may indicate to the scientific botanist, the face and 
soil of the eart^ aild the elements itf which it frew. 
The same truth is seen throughout all nature. The 
seed depends for its growth on a favorable soil, n^ less 
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than on a fKvorable season. The plant that luxuriates 
in a mild and rich soil, when transplanted into another, 
will wither. The elements that called forth its life are 
required for its support. With animals the same is the 
fact ; some of them, like plants, appear and disappear 
with certain seasons; others with certain plants. The 
whole existence of the cherry-worm continues only pa^ 
long as the cheriy ; it then buries itself in the earth, 
. re-appears in the following May as a*UttIe black fly^^ys 
its egg in the cherry, and dies. No animal bat ti^e dog 
can live except within certain geographic|J boundaries, 
so that we Riay have a geography of plants and ani- 
mals. The connection of certain animals with plants, 
and that of plants with some peculiar «pot on the face 
of the earth, is truly striking. The cameleopard, and the 
efimeleopard-plant, are both found in ihe sonih of Africa, ' 
add nowhere else. The element too, in which animals 
pjrinefpally Uve,- very essentially ■ affeat thejr natures* 
The fish, living in th^ \viater, yf mute, cheerless, serious, 
and phlegmatic. Insects, on t]^e other hand, playing and 

' spending their lives in tha light, are agile^beautuully 
colored, some of them traosparent as ligbt, and most 
of them courageous^ oboleric, apd very destructive. 
Little insects will destfojr whole Woods ; a little ant 
in the south frequently ruins the fidest furniture. Ho- 
mer was aware of the boldntss of insects. When 
Achilles protects the body of his friend Patroclus, from 
the Trojans, Honker compares them to flies, which thoug^h 
constantly chased away by the mother sitting by the 
cradle of her babe, perseveringly Bcpeat th^r bold at- 
tacks. -•Again, birds liv« in the air, and the efiects of ^ 
this elament on them is expressed in their cheerful;^ 
ness, Ifteir delight in singing, «nd their sailing about in 
the air with intense pleasure. 

I( cannot be otherwise with man. He too must feel 
the eflect of seasons and times, of heat and cold, add of 

'the elepients in general. His body develops itself by 
(im la^ws which the Creator has given to the earth. 
The- earth supports man by the air nft breathes, by the 
&)0d he eats ; it clothes him by furnishing the materials 
which arfr prepares * it protects him from storm and 

7 
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rain, from heat and c6ld, by affording him the stone and 
timber, furs, skins, and his fuel. The earth and its 
productions arouse his senses, impress his mind, ex- 
cite his desires, and exercise his activity. The sight of 
scanty or luxuriant vegetation on the one hand, and the 
intercourse ol man with animals on the other, as that 
•of the Arabians with their horses, of the Laplanders 
with their rein-deer, of the Greenlanders or Samoi- 
edef, with their seals, or that of the Moors with their 
camels, must affect variously his disposition. Man, as 
long as he lives, depends on the earth and ite produc- 
tions; its laws, and characteristic powers must not only 
influence hi«, but leave certain traces and permanent 
impressions on His mind. The earth, however, became 
the residence of such a being as man, by the position it 
occupies in our pknetary system. By this position it 
stands in a relation to the sun, the moon, and to jtself. 
On these relations al! life on earth depends. The par- 
ticular relation of the earth to the sun produces a high- 
er or lower decree of hea^and cold. The general con- 
sequence in this respect is, that too great heat arrests 
the development of mind by relaxing the nervous and 
muscular system, and that too gr#at cold has the same 
effect by contracting those systems, so that the Peshera- 
es in the south fully resemble the Esquimaux in the far- 
thest north, both as to size and foitti of body, and as to 
intellect. Again, too sudden transitiofis from one tem- 
perature to another, are less favorable -to the health of 
body and mind, than mere gradual ones ; hence it must 
follow, that a region, blessed with the r^lar four sea- 
sons, so that spring and autumn are interposed Between 
summer and winter, must be more favorable to the in- 
tellectual life of man, than one where either sunftner or 
winter continues almost without interruption. The 
same must be said of the transitions from day to njght 
Where they are very sudden, a relaxation of the system 
will take place ; where they are more gradual, so that 
day and night are separated by the twilight of the eve- 
ning and the dawn of the morning, there the sytstem 
will feel invigorated by a cool evening after a warm 
day, and will, by degrees, pass over from the freshness 
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of a balmy morning to the heat of noon. The morning 
is the threshold of expectation, the day is the season of 
labor and activity, the evening that of enjoyment and 
satisfaction, and the night that of rest. The interrup- 
tion of this natural course, is injurious to body and 
mind. 

The temperate zones for these reasons will always 
be the seat of intellect and science. Here the mind, is 
energetic; the soft, vernal breezes^ the charms of a ten- 
der verdure, resting on hills and valleys, which appear 
gradually, call forth hopes and anticipations and a 
vigorous activity. As they disappear, a melancholy 
seriousness and earnestness, a desire for the past, and 
a consciousness of the vanity of all things will arise in 
the breast, when forests, and hills, and valleys are gra- 
dually stripped of their beauty, when the country sinks 
into a deep gloom, and the life of animated nature be- 
comes mute and dually dies away. In the temperate 
zones, however, are differences worthy to be noticed. 
In the East, the sun rises with majesty and pursues his ' 
course towards the west. The brightness of his light 
is so great, that man, in ga^ng at it, is lost in admira- 
tion and does not notice the things rendered visible by 
the light, because the glorious light itself too much at- 
tracts his eye. He adores, he worships it. In the West 
the sun- sets; his brightness is less brilliant, though 
frequently sublime and beautiful. Man is not over- 
come by it, and when the setting-sun sinks behind the 
mountain before our eye, the idea that he will illumi- 
nate other worlds and return, involuntarily offers itself; 
and if tve are reminded of our own departure, our breast 
will be cheered by the hope, that we likewise shall rise 
again. Hence it is, that the West is the proper field for 
science art and history, for there alone man obtains 
iull possession of himself, and a clear consciousness of 
the world around him. It is remarkable, that as the 
sun rises in the east, so many sciences have originated 
there, and even religion was there first revealed to 
man. But nothing gained its full maturity in the 
East. The Chinese claim the honor of having dis- 
covered gunpowder, but the Jesuits had to furnish them 
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with cannon. They pretend to have invented the 
printing press, but as yet they have only presses of wood 
with immovable letters. What Greece and Rome 
were in ancient times, Europe and America are in mo- 
dern. 

I. The influence of the moon on the mind of man. 
Certain as the influence of the moon is upon the earth, 
it is very limited on man. Some diseases of the 
mind are undoubtedly modified by the moon, and phy- 
sicians are of the opinion, that bodily diseases are much 
affected by it. Yet on the whole its influence is not 
sufficiently ascertained, and we have to confine it here 
to the efiects produced by its light on our imagination. 
These effects may be seen in the poetry and mythology 
of nations, and,'whene ver perceptible, are highly fantasti- 
cal. The dim light of the moon does not delineate ob- 
jects accurately, but exhibits them in shadowy and uncer- 
tain shapes. The Greenlander imagines the heavenly 
bodies, sun and moon, pursuing each other in despair of 
success. "The earth," they say, *< rests on immense 
pillars of ice, that constantly threaten ruin. Demons 
of darkness desire its destruction, and they are only re- 
strained from dashing the tottering fabric to pieces by 
the howl of Angekoks, which fill the night with their 
shrieks from dark, icy and barren regions.'' Such fan- 
cies come upon us from the hour of midnight, that be- 
gets the fear of spectres, and that in dim moonhght 
makes us see a ghost in every-object. 

2. The local mfluence of the earth upon the mind of 
man The influence of the sun depends upon the 
union of his light with the activity of the earth. The 
rays, that fall upon morasses, will produce poisonous 
vapors ; those, that in the same region, fall upon sand, 
deadly heat ; and those that are absorbed by moist oases 
a cheerful vegetation. The nature of the sun blends 
with that of the earth, and the earth surrounds man, 
and possesses him and keeps him, whithersoever he 
goes, as long as he enjoys the light of the sun. But the 
surface of the earth is in different regions peculiarly 
modified by soil, by productions, by scenery, by the sere- 
nity and color of the sky, by air and atmosphere. Man 
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must be born on some particular spot, and its whole 
tjharacter will impress itself strongly upon his youthful 
mind. All his desires, every thought of his soul, every 
one of his wishes, every hope is more or less inter- 
woven with this impression of his home, and his whole 
disposition greatly depends upon the region of his birth. 
So much is this the case, that when naan leaves the 
home of his youth, and when new scenery, new objects, 
new customs are contrasted with those by which his ear- 
ly desires and habits were modified, and firom which 
they in some measure proceeded, he becomes sick with 
longing for his home. His feelings and views, desires 
and habits, that grew up with tto objects of his early 
home, are still the same in his breast, but the visible world 
around him no longer corresponds with them, and this 
contradiction induces him constantly to recall the image 
of his native country. This gieat influence of lo- 
cality may further be seen in the modifications which 
it imparts to the character and disposition of men. If 
we compare the Abyssinians and Sbangallas, who live 
in the same zone, we shall be most forcibly struck 
with the truth of this assertion. The former, seekinff 
the high Alps of north Africa, which are covered with 
rich prairies, keep large herds of cattle, make use of the 
horse, of iron, &c. and are a noble race, strong, versa- 
tile, acute, active, and. possessed of a chivalrous dispo- 
sition. Living under a serene sky, in a pure atmos- 
phere, and a mild temperatutt, they are cultivated and hu- 
mane, and would be much more so, were they not sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, so that they thenaselves, 
according to Ritter, compare their land to the Donguelat^ 
a beautiful flower, but like the thistle beset with thorns, 
The Shangallas on the other hand, dwelling in the mo- 
rasses and swamps alon^ the river Mahareb, inhaling 
poisonous vapors, submitting to all kinds of diseases, 
living on lizards, on the flesh of the ostrich, rhinoceros, 
elephant, and on fish, never think of improving their 
homes or exchanging them for a better region. Thick 
woods with large trees, that aflford an easy protection 
from the heat ot the sun and wooden lances, is all they 
desire. When the rainy season commences, they, as 
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do the rain-worms when the sun shines, disappear in 
caves, which they quickiy dig in the soft saud-stone 
along the steep, inaccessible walls of the high rocks. 
'< The negroes along the coasts," says the celebrated Rit- 
ter, " differ as widely from those of the mountains, as the 
inhabitants of cities from those of the country, and so the 
negroes that live on mountains, differ widely from the 
negroes of the plain.'' 

The principal differences with regard to the surface 
of the earth, are those of the Highlands, Plains and 
Coasts: 

(I.) Highlands. The purity of the air, and the liberty 
with which the inhabitants roam on their highlands, 
gives them the spirit of independence, that makes them 
reluctant to be restrained by laws. They feel depress- 
ed when they descend into the valleys ; they cannot 
breathe freely, their eyes cannot pierce the depths 
of distant horizons ; the color of the sky, plants and 
animals are all so different, that they pine away with 
home-sickness. Wandering from place to place, free 
as the birds of the air they lead a careless and cheerful 
life. Right and justice rest in the strength of the arm ; 
hospitality and robbery spring up with equal ease, and 
in the same breast. No tie keeps the Highlanders to- 
gether, except that of family connection. They split in- 
to small clans, and though wars should unite them for 
a time, they are dispersed in a moment alter their battles 
are fought They swell like a mountain torrent, and 
like it disappear. Living in the bosom of nature, how- 
ever, being strangers to the luxuries of cities, their 
characters are strong, noble and high-minded. The 
Foulahs dwelling on the high Alps or Africa, stand ,as 
high in this respect above their neighbors living be^ 
low them, as the natives of Cashmere above the Hin- 
doos. 

(2.) Plains and VaUeySi on the other hand, by the 
richness of their soil, and numerous streams, invite to 
a settled life. Agriculture is carriedon, audits suc- 
cess being dependent on the regular return of sea- 
sons, it leads to order and regularity. The idea of pro- 
perty becomes more developed, for no one would be 
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willing tobtstow labdr upon the cultivation of land, un- 
less be were sure of the excTUsive possession of it, and 
of a permanenf protection of his claims. A regularly es- 
tablished government becomes indispensable. Valleys 
have at all times been the seats of large empires. Man, 
by the power of mind subdues the wildness of nature, 
and by extirpating large forests, in which the cold and 
snow of winter loves to dwell, he improves the climate, 
and having once satisfied the necessities of life, he turns 
his attention to science and art. 

(3.) Coasts form a strong, bold, independent and kind- 
hearted people. The ocean was not intended, as 
Horace sings, to separate nations and sections of the 
earth. Mountains and not waters, Hegel remarks in 
his Philosophy of History, are barriers to the intercourse 
of different people, and Cesar, in crossing the Alps, 
caused a new epoch in history. Waters between differ- 
ent countries, though vast as the Atlanticr, do not keep 
nations asunder, but as man builds bridges over rivers, so 
he erects moving bridges, or as Horace says, creates 
horses of the deep, that will unite one coast with ano- 
ther. Europe and America have more intercourse than 
Spain and France, though the latter are only separated 
by the Pyrenees. The mind and disposition of man, 
living along the coast, near the surface of great waters, 
is enlarged and ennobled, for while the immensity of the 
ocean fiUs the breast with an idea of the infinite, the 
rising and sinking waves, the constantly changing 
bosom of the deep, remind him of the uncertainty of 
all earthly things, of theit changeableness, and of the 
necessity of assisting one another. The watery ele- 
ment invites us, for it offers wealth and a knowledge of 
distant countries. Its dangers render bold and intrepid 
prudent and brave, and give us a feeling of the power 
of man, who successfully combats the rage of storms 
and billows, while standing on a mere plank. 

Before dismissing this topic we have to add a word 
on the elementary influence of the earth on man. It 
is well established, that a clear sky, and a pure moun- 
tain air invigorate, while a gloomy and moist atmos- 
phere depresses. The sky of Italy and that of England 
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differ no less than the dispositions of their inhabitants. 
The vapors arising from the soil, are of importance. 
Pythia, chewing a tew leaves and sitting on her tripod, 
was believed in the superstition of Greece, to become 
so inspired by the vapors of the grotto, that she could 
foresee the future. — Next to the atmosphere, the food we 
take, will influence our disix)sition. If our digestive 
power is strengthened by it, our spirits will rise. The 
black soup of the Spartans, which their youth had to 
prepare for themselves by mixing bread with water 
and a few herbs was simple but strong as was the cha- 
racter of the Lacedemonians. An Athenian could not 
relish it ; he desired more refined food. When after 
having been deprived for a considerable time of a fa- 
vorite dish, we partake again moderately of it, we feel 
cheered ; or when after having endured for hours a 
burning thirst, we approach a little grove and lay our- 
selves down by a clear and cool fountain under shady 
trees, we feel happy and cheerful, and if while thirsty, 
we would scarcely have listened to the petitions of a 
beggar, we then feel full of sympathy and kindness. 
Man may eat whatever nature offers as food ; and what 
animals cannot do, he may overcome the natural aver- 
sion, that he has to certain kinds of food. The sol- 
diers of Napoleon fed on cats and horse-flesh. The 
principal food, however, taken by man, is derived from 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and consists of 
meat or vegetables j or flour, milk and fruit. Each of 
these have different effects upon him. Meat increasing 
the activity of bile, renders him choleric and passionate. 
Food prepared of nour, favors a phlegmatic disposition, 
and is therefore recommended by physicians as a 
wholesome dish in warm climates, where the digestive 
activity is much accelerated. Milk, and what is pre- 
pared of it, preserves a child-like and harmless disposi- 
tion, as may be seen from shepherds. The Foulahs 
on the Alps of Africa, living principally on milk and 
butter, are said to be a mild and gentle nation ; they 
h^nor father and mother above all, and their highest 
title is that of Father or Mother, which they use as we 
do that of Master, and Old Man, as we that of Lord. 
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Finally vegetables have been commended at all times 
by persons of sedentary habits. Pythagoras recom- 
mended them to his disciples, and Newton abstain- 
ed from meat when he wished to study deeply, and lived 
almost entirely on colewort. Some fruiti? are said to 
strengthen the memory, and some herbs to excite the 
organs of speech. 

It is admitted by all, that strong drinks, and especially 
distilled liquors, weaken the memory, deprive of self- 
possession, undermine health, make men quarrelsome 
and passionate, and call forth brutal desires in a shock- 
ing manner. Some of them paralize the whole power 
of the soul, take away all remembrance, and while they 
excite bodily activity and set all the members in mo- 
tion, they annihilate the capacity of man to control and 
direct his steps, and as though an evil genius had gain- 
ed a magic dominion over the motions of the body, the 
soul sees the dangers, into which the body is driven by . 
an evil denoon, and cannot rescue it from them. The 
effects of gases, when inhaled, of tobacco, &c., are too 
well known to demand a particular notice here. 

As man may eat and drink what he chooses, so he 
may eat much or little. He may eat more, and bear 
hunger better than anv animal. A dog supported 
merely by sugar died after a few weeks ; geese fed on 
starch were found dead after twenty-four days. But 
the Arab, without any injurious effects, lives cheer- 
fully oil a little gum for many weeks in his desert ; 
Johanna Naunton supported herselfforseventy-eightdays 
by the juice of lemon. Renaud, on the other hand. Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, slept only two hours, but had eight 
meals a day. Among the Kii^ises a man of good ap- 
petite, eats a whole lamb, the tail of which alone weighs 
twenty pounds. 

Yet we must be careful, lest our wish to acknowledge 
the dependence of man on these influences, should in- 
duce u3 to over-value them. The mild Ionian sky with 
its soft and' gentle breezes no doubt breathed many an 
image into the songs of Homer, as the high oaks and 
vast heaths filled the breast of Ossian with the remem- 
brance of by-gone i^es, and with visions of fantastic 

8 
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forms produced by the dim moonlight sleeping on the 
heaths, or by the .moaning winds, as they swept over 
them;. but neither the Ionian sky nor the heaths of 
Scotland were sufficient to call forth the genius of Ho- 
mer or of Ossian. The Otomake, bordering the Oron- 
oke, are blessed with a beautiful climate and a rich 
soil, and yet they prefer living on potter's clay, which 
they roast, to cultivating the land. On the other hand, 
we find a noble set of men, of great stature, of high 
principles of honor and of a scientific spirit, high in the 
north, in Scandinavia. The sky is cold, the soil is 
poor ; the winter never recedes from the high rocks ; 
the summer appears only in the valleys and for a short 
time calls forth a dark green along the declivities. Yet 
while an uninterrupted silence reigns over nature, the 
voice of a lovely, melancholy song greets the ear; 
science and nobleness of character love to dwell there, 
and a firm, resolute will, knows how to meet the power 
of an unfriendly climate. The constitution of man fits 
him to live every where under heaven, and to support 
his innate dignity. No region is destitute of him ; 
tliough individuals may sufier from emigration and find 
it difficult to become acclimated, the human race is at 
home every where on the face of the earth. Up to the 
eightieth degree of North latitude, along the Polar ice, the 
Greenlander and Esquimaux live ; down to the sixtieth 
degree of South latitude, the Pesheraes exist on the 
Terra del Fuego. Where mercury becomes malleable,' 
where birds fall down dead from the air, where animals 
howl from the efiects of cold, there man may live ; and 
he can also endure a heat, that is above the warmth of 
blood. — It cannot be denied, however, that much de- 
pends on these influences for the disposition of man, 
though difiierent people, exposed to the same influ- 
ences, like plants growing on the same soil, exhibit 
quite a diflerent aspect. The Foulahs, Gal las, and 
Abyssinians live on the same high Alps and yet a con- 
siderable diflference is perceptible in their cultivation 
and disposition. The Mandineoes, a numerous nation, 
of beautiful form, open, frank and cheerful, refined 
and simple in their manners, have a republican govern- 
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ment, and are the merchants of Northern Africa. Close 
to them live the Negroes, stupid and riide, voluptuous 
and cowardly, rapacious, and without regard for justice 
or law. — Considering such facts, we must acknowledge, 
that it is not the climate alone, nor the soil, nor the 
food, nor the manner of living, which causes such dif- 
ferences in mankind, but that there must be some cause 
in man himself, a cause, which will incline him to form 
certain habits, to seek for a home that will correspond 
with his feelings and desires. Correct as it is, to con- 
sider customs and habits as dependent on the natural 
influences of a region, it is also certainly true, that a 
prevailing inclination attracts man to a particular re- 
gion. 

THE DIFFERENT RACES OP MANKIND. 

Man is every where the same, and there is no specific 
difference in the human race, as there is in animals. 
All men, wherever they live, to whatever race they be- 
long, have reason ; they feelj they think, they will. 
We cannot speak therefore of different kinds of men, 
as we speak of different kinds of animals, because that 
which constitutes man, is the same in all individuals, 
and only exists in a modified form. The differences 
that exist between the races of men do not proceed from 
the absence or presence of certain faculties or bodily 
organs, but from their peculiar strength or modification, 
which cannot be explained by the influence of climate, 
but must be ascribed to an innate difference. Such is 
the color of man ; cold regions will not bleach the ne- 
gro, and the southern heat of Africa will not convert 
the Moor into a black man. The disposition of the 
mind, size of the body, formation of the skull, the pro- 
portions of the face and language, exhibit likewise such 
strongly marked differences, as will enable us to distin- 
guish by them one race from another. These different 
qualities may be anticipated before the birth of a child, 
and nothing can extinguish them except amalgamation. 
Yet while these differences cannot be denied, they are 
not such as exist between two species of the same kind. 
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Hence it is, that while in the world of animals every 
individual, the infusoria excepted, is connected with its 
genus by the species to which it belongs, as the single 
ouran^-outang by his species >vith the monkey-kind, 
every individual man is in connection with mankind, di- 
rectly through himself and not by a species. We can- 
not speak therefore of different species of mankind, but 
only of various races. By the term rcLce^ we under- 
jstand that union of individuals, which is brought about 
* by mere propagation^ independetit of history, or affec- 
tion, or common interest. It is certain that these races 
exist, but it is difficult to say how they all spring from 
one pair. This difficulty has led many to consider the 
different races as having sprung from so many different 
roots, which it would be impossible to reduce to one 
common origin and which are united only by intellect- 
ual and moral elements, by reason and will. Yet there 
have not been wanting those, who with ereat acuteness 
have philosophically proved, what we know through 
revelation concerning the origin of the* human race. 
No less difficult is it to determine the exact number of 
the human races, because the varieties of tribes, and the 
transitions from one race to another are so many, that 
they become easily confounded with each other, when 
we attempt to classify them. Hence it is, that there are / y 
so many different divisions made by the learned^Lin- ivf^*^^' 
^—^^ naeus, and ulii^ Leibnitz admitted only four i^es, 
^ ^ i? < hSti^ Meinersjtwo ; Pownal, three ; Hunter, four ; Buffon and 
' Herder, six ; Hegel, three ; Kent, Blumenbach and Virey, 

five. The latter is the more commonly adopted view. 
According to this we have the Caucasian, American, 
Malay, Mongol and Negro races. A delineation of their 
bodily forms belongs rather to the science called Na- 
tural Description of Man than to Anthropology, as the 
question concerning the origin of the human race, 
where 1 %ohen ? how 7 and by what means it was called 
into existence belongs to the Natural History of Man, 
two sciences that have received the particular attention 
of the celebrated Blumenbach. 

It would be superfluous here to give a characteristic 
pf the disposition, intellect, and moral capacities of the 
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diflferent races, as every good geography, and especially 
every philosophy of history, furnishes one more com- 
plete than our space would permit us to give. All that 
is required here, is to acknowledge a permanent distinc- 
tion between the races, which not only a|fects the body, 
but also the mind. 

NATIONAL DIFFERENCES. 

1. Cruelty and an absence of love and mercy, and 
of humane feeling, ignorance and superstition, indo- 
lence, arbitrariness, and oppression of the weaker, cha- 
racterize the savage. Morality, a sense of obligation 
and duty, are not acknowledged ; and the barba- 
rian, as be does what b pleasing and useful to him, so 
he prevails by the arm of strength. Nor has he any 
feeling of personal respect or any regard for truth, beau-* 
ty, and honor, but destroys whatever will not serve his 
sensual desires. The first step to civilization is a wil- 
lingness to submit our individual will to laws and du- 
ties, and to seek for liberty no longer in our own arbit- 
rariness. To the savage this step seems to involve the 
loss of his liberty, for genuine liberty is unknown to 
ikim. A limitation of selfish desires and passions, a re- 
straint of arbitrariness and mere good pleasure, is to him 
a limitation of liberty, and hence he hates laws and du- 
ties. Fond of his liberty, he cannot think of relinquish- 
ing his stage of cultivation for one, that in his view of- 
fers the opposite of what he desires. 

2. Savages have no organized governmenU All life 
is perfect in proportion as it is well organized. The 
animal life begins with that of the infusorium, but it is 
highly imperfect in that stage, and equally as imper- 
fectly organized. There is no heart visible, no brain, 
no liver, there are no functions ofdiflerent systems, and 
motion is the only expression of life in these little ani- 
mals. So it may be said the savage has a government, 
but it is only the beginning of that of civilization. 
Whatever is organized has, on the one hand, identity of 
life or a common soul, a common spirit, and on the 
other, a variety of n^embers, through which this on9 
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life is diffused, and aU of which represent it These 
members or organs differ from each other, as the branch 
from the trunk, and yet they have the same life. Each 
has a peculiar office, iand yet all serve but one purpose. 
A well organized government has likewise but one soul — 
morality and liberty. The energy of this soul must 
show itself by creating a numberof distinct institutions 
and offices, each of which differs from the other by a 
particular activity allotted to it, while all activities and 
all offices are united by proceeding from the same com- 
mon soul, and in being pervaded by it. In such a gov- 
ernment all are co-ordinate to each other, and subordi- 
nate only to law y in such a government alone, it is pos- 
sible that occupations and ranks in the greatest variety 
can co-exist without any interference, and that all the 
wants of man may be satisfied, for in it each want has its 
* corresponding organ by which it receives its satisfaction. 
Farmers and merchants, teachers and politicians, me- 
chanics and all other classes of men are so many or- 
gans of civil life, all of which, while each has an ex- 
istence of its own, and seems to be active for itself like 
the leaves of a large tree sustain and support the whole. 
Plato illustrates this beautifully by showing the evil 
consequences that would result to one who while h» 
had capacity and skill for making shoes, would also 
have to be his own tailor and carpenter and black- 
smith. He certainly would do nothing properly. But 
if he makes shoes for himself and others, and if others, 
skilled in tailoring, in the busiuegs of the carpenter, &c. 
make his dresses, and build his houses, all will be better 
off; for each will attend to that for which he has a pe- 
culiar talent 

3. Savages have no history. History is the intellect- 
ual process that begins with the less perfect, and passes 
over to the more perfect, for it develops what is in man. 
The plant exists already as a possible existence in the 
germ, but undeveloped. Its development exhibits, by 
various forms from the root up to the seed, all that is 
contained in the germ. Though the seed gains nothing 
by this process, since it terminates merely in a multi- 
plication of seed like itself, and having observed it once, 
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we may know all the posaible forms which it has the 
power of producing. Yet the life of the plant is mo- 
notonous, always passing through the same course; 
and hence it cannot be said to have a history, because 
it does not improve nor deteriorate, and one plant is as 
complete and perfect as any other of the same species. 
But man can increase in perfection unlimited ; the last 
stage he has attained in the cultivation of his mind 
becomes always the first of a new development. This 
may be made clear by an example from nature. For 
here we see, that the plastic power of the plant first 
produces a single lectf ; but this leaf grows up into a 
trunk ; this again branches out into twigs, and the 
twi£:s produce leaves <36C., so that always the last pro- 
duction contains the germ of a new one. Yet in the 
vegetable kingdom, the last production only repeats the^ 
preceding one ; the plant is and always will be con-^ 
fined to particular limits. History, on the other hand, 
has a constant tendency to remove the limits of the 
present, to go beyond them, to improve and to advance. 
This progress does not disregard the contents of the past, 
but it will include them when nations do not become 
stationary, and fix themselves on the customs and habits 
af the past as the Chinese. So the trunk does not an- 
nihilate the root, though it is a higher development, but 
it truly preserves it. History includes the past by mak- 
ing us conscious of what it was. As long as we live 
in the spirit of an age, interest in it and predilection for 
it will not permit us to perceive its real worth, but we 
generally overvalue it. When from the elements con- 
tained in it, the spirit is forced to assume a new form 
and produce new customs and views ; we become con- 
scious both of what was good or objectionable in the 
old, because then we shall be free and impartial in our 
judgment. So when a strong inclination, love, for ex- 
ample, holds us chained, we shall not be conscious of 
its nature while it reigns over us, but no sooner are we 
freed from it, than it incomes known and manifest to us 
in all its qualities. From all this it follows, that when 
the many intellectual capacities slumbering in man are 
historically developed, he must become conscious of 
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them, and that what before he possessed only by na* 
ture, will then come within the sphete of his voluntary 
action. He thus not only gains, but is essentially 
changed and enriched, and the once-gained wealth of 
ideas is never lost, but is constantly pressing onward. 
Man is born free, but unless he is conscious of his free- 
dom he does not possess it. Again, in nature every 
thing develops itself peaceably without a struggle; 
but man, conscious of every change in himself, has to 
undergo conflicts in making these changes. The idea 
of development pre-snpposessome thing to be developed ; 
this must exist previously, and remain the same in the 
development, only that what there is in it is drawn out. 
With man, reason and will are to be unfolded in all 
their riches. Both, in the savage, are sunk in the life of 
^ature, which by its energy, and by the fullness of its 
sensual enjoyments, keeps him in bondage. Reason and 
will ought to break loose from this life, but being satis- 
fied with their state, they would act against themselves 
in doing so. Hence the savage has no history, for he 
is what he always has been. Civilization is connected 
with many struggles, all of which form the theme of 
history. History is, in what it records, the development 
of mind ; it shows how the savage consciousness be* 
came more and more disciplined, its powers drawn out, 
its mere possibilities realized ; and how a rude, passion- 
ate, arbitrary will, became refined and subject to the con- 
trol of higher authority. The history of a nation is its 
character ; if it be humane, the nation will be so ; if 
bloody and rude, like that of Rome, the nation will be 
cruel ; for history only develops what is in man. 

Civilized nations difier then from savages by morali- 
ty in its most extensive sense, by organized govern- 
ments, and by having a history. Nations differ from 
each other as races and tribes, but their national differ- 
ences are historical and consequently known to them- 
selves, and thus they lose their strangeness and inimical 
power of opposition. These differences are expressed in 
the national manner of thinking and acting, in literature 
and art, language and style, customs and habits, morals 
and civil laws, in desires and peculiar inclinations. 
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All of them enter into the habits of man, and whetlier 
a person is born of one or another nation, is by no 
means a matter of indifference. The Roman, even 
though the doctrine of a metamorphosis were true, could 
not at once be an Englishman. Anthropology has, 
therefore, to acknowledge a modification of mind, pro- 
duced by national difference ; while history has to give 
a delineation of national characters. 

aUAUTIES OF THE MIND, PRODUCED BY SEXUAL 
DIFFERENCE. 

This difference is one that in the most decisive manner 
affects both body and mind. It is not transitory, but 
remains the same throughout life, so that many theolo- 
gians have been led to ask whether the two sexes — 
something analogous to which we discover in' the 
Negative and Positive poles, in contraction and expan- 
sion, in the relation of the sun to the earth, — will not be 
continued after death. The sexual difference mani- 
fests itself, 

1. Physically. The whole organization in a//, and 
not only in some of its parts is different in man and 
woman. Bones and muscles are stronger and more an- 
gular in man, and more tender and rounder in woman, 
while some are larger in the latter than in the former. 
Again, not only the anatomical and organical systems, 
but also their functions differ in both. In man the ar- 
terial and cerebral systems prevail, and with them irri- 
tability ; in woman the venous and ganglion systems and 
with them plasticity and sensibility. So the lungs are 
stronger, and hence the voice fuller, and respiration 
more copious in man, while the liver and its activity 
prevails in woman. Skin and hair are more soft in 
woman than in man, and it is evident, that the body of 
the one is better qualified than that of the other to en- 
dure labor. 

2. Psychologically. Man and woman differ in moral 
disposition. Thus as to woman : Chastity in feeling aAd 
imagination, in word and action, is the principal virtue 
that either of choice or unconsciously reigns in the 

9 
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bosom oi woman. Tt is tender and delicate, like an 
exotic plant, and cannot endure exposure. Hence wo- 
man shrinks from appearing in public, whether in 
the pulpit or the rostrum, or with the sword in the hand 

■• as the Maid of Orleans. The family is her sphere of 
action^ there she arranges and orders what man gathers, 
and with propriety and taste embellishes the house, 
and renders it attractive. « She desires whatever in- 
creases domestic comfort, as furniture and dress, order 
and cleanliness, full chests and drawers. — Love is the 
second prevailing virtue, that adorns her character. 
Without it she is like a closed blossom which exhibits 
neither its beauty or its fragrance ; love reveals her in ward 
mystery. She may love and not be aware of it, and 
such love is tender and innocent. But when once she 

^ loves, she gives her whole heart and person without re- 
serve. She enters into all the wishes and views of 
him whom she has chosen. Plinly says of his wife, 
" she love» science, because she loves me. ■ She carries 
with her my writings, she reads them, she commits 
them to memory. She sings my verses, she composes 
her own melodies to them, and needs no other teacher 
than love.^ -^Patience is the third trait in 'her char- 
acter and she is perhaps never more beautiful, than when 
the tear trembles through a smile. Sympathy and com- 
passion, kindness and mildness, cheerfulness and warm- 
heartedness, are charms thrown around her by nature. 
3. Mental qualities. Here Feeling predominates ; 
she receives easily, and appropriates quickly ; she forms 
what she receives and feels herself attracted by all that 
can touch the heart. Her thinking rests more on feel- 
ing and on faith, and is not directed to skeptical inves- 
tigatiqps. It is not distinguished for productiveness, 
for if we look to the fine -arts, we cannot discover a 
single woman M^ho has established a new school either 

• in painting, in music, or sculpture. Some women have 
become celebrated for their skill in imitation, as Anfi:eli- 
ca KauflFman in painting, or as the nuns of the Nether- 
lands.^in musical concerts; but imitation as well as 
learning rests on faithful reception. In architecture no 
woman ever attempted anything ; in music we have no 
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female composer of celebrity ; in poetry, the ancients 
knew one Sappho, but .no female Homer or Pindar, 
and our modern female poets have done little in the 
highest departments of poetry, the Drama, Epic, Lyric. 
The sphere of woman being feeling and beauty^ she 

• is not expected to become learned but cultivated. 
Cultivation is no less valuable and difficult of attain- 
ment than learning ; the tomer rests on taste, the latter 
often merely on memory. Yet there have been learn- 
ed ladies, that had good taste, fine judgment, and 
quick intuition, as Madame de Stael. Law and juri- 
dical knowledge seems particularly attractive to them, 
perhaps because they love order. At all events it is 

' remarkable, that if was a woman who presided over 
right and order among the Greeks, Themis, the moth- 
er of the Horae and Parcae. Her servants likewise, 
were women, the Erinnyae, Dike and Nemesis Adras- 
tea. Demeter gave statutes to cities, and Egeria fur- 
nished Nuina Pompilius with his laws. Welleda did 
the same in the north, and the old Germans commenc- 
ed no war without having consulted their women. 
Deborah gave judgment during forty years under the 
palm-trees on Mount Ephraim. And in modern times 
we see a Mathilda of Tuscany encourage the revival of 
the Pandects, and give celebrity by them to the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. Two daughters of professor An- 
dreas, both of them married to lawyers, lectured to 
large audiences from the rostrum, when their husbands 
were absent. So two other Italian ladies were known 
to appear in disguise on the rostrum, and their lectures 
on Law were well r^eived by. numerous students. 
Many women have obtained the degree of LL. D., and 
in France many have published large works on Law. 
In mathematics on the other hand, astronomy," meta- 
physics, history or medicine, none scarcely have acquired, 
celebrity. And this is . npt accidentia), not because no • 
opportunity has offered itself to their productive genius, — 

fenius will always find its way — but because it is their 
ighest happiness to be mothers. 
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OP MAN. 



1. Moral disposition. In man thought and will pre* 
Tail, and a* desire for liberty and honor. He must act 
and work, toil and labor, and can preseiv^ his dignity 
and standing in the world only by acting fmn princi- 
ples and cletr comprehensions. He is %o provide for 
the family, to protect it, procure Ibir it honor and res- 
pectability. It patience adorns ^woman, courage be- 
longs to man. In some languages his name is derived 
from the same root from whWh the words for courage 
and virtiie were taken. Public lif^ is the sphere of 
man ; there he is to labor and to execute his ideas. As 
he )s to drain swamps, to clear woods, to subdue wild 
natnre, to destroy rapacious animals, and render cli- 
mates mild, and inhospitable regioos habitable, so he 
is to adorn the pulpit and the rostaim, the judge's 
bench and the art of thQ physician, and to cultivate 
musie, painting, sculpture, archftecture, poetry, and 
science. As Hercules represents the former, so Apollo 
the kiibter employment. If * woman is mild and forgiv- 
ing, man must \kjust in governing himself, his family, 
and all intrusted to his charge. If woman always ob- 
serves what is rjght from a sense of propriety, man 
must insist on the execution of the laws, when they have 
been violated. Independence renders man, faithkilness 
and confidence render wooian iiappy. Man desires 
what strengthens his feeling of importance. The horse, 
the sword,*the chase and war, riches and titles, honors, 
influence and power, are welcomed by him. Woman 
may shed tears without words, man must connect ac- 
tion with them. 

2. Mental qualities, Productiveness^^'which has 
no limits in any science or art, as far as they are acoes- 
sible to the human mind^ characterizes' the mind of 
man. Every inventiotf in mechanical art, ewy 
style of the fine arts, every advance in science has as 
3fet been effected by man. It is his office to produce 
and Teali39» ideas in politcs, in arts, and science ; to know 
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and investigate, understand and represent Only one 
government has as yet been found that was entirely 
managed by women, and this among the negroes in 
Africa. 

When we look on the characters of man and woman, 
we cannot but perceive that neither is perfect by itself, 
but that eaeh needs the other for its perfection. fSach 
possesseg' something whi^ is wanted in the other^and 
hence only Iheir union forms a complete cbaracter. Nei- 
ther can endure therefore to remain by itself. Strength 
and courage rest in man, mildness and tenderness in 
woman ; united, these qualities form one whole, separa- 
ted, the former will degenerate into rudeness and ferocity, 
and the latter intp inconsistency and fickleness. Hence 
the one must be softened by tender emotions, and the 
other strengthened by firmness. — Again : Cold under- 
standing may easily become too calculating, too arith- 
metical, too selfisfi^ when not refined by generous emo- 
tions of kindoass and love. The timidity of woman 
on tti0 other hand, faer fearJblness needs a prop on which 
to rest. — The union of both in one is externally repre- 
sented by marriage. Through it the strength of man 
is rendered mild by the gentleness of woman, his cour- 
age is moderated by her softness and timidity, and his 
understanding receives warmth of f<^ling. So the 
qualities of woman receive their finish by their union 
jFitb those of man, for her feeling obtains proper nour- 
riah'ment through his intercourse with the world, as her 
timidity relies safely oo his strength. Thus both in- 
tended for each other are truly w)iat they ought to be 
when united, and the object of the original difference 
between man Mid woman, is the richest and closest 
union of both. 

This union, which commences with love^ has its 
pledge aud visible appearance in tbe* child; for the 
mental qualities and moral capacities of both father and 
mother, continue themselves in their children, and these 
Appear as an todividual Identity, so that, what before 
was given ^ <W70, is now represented by one. This 
we perceive daily by recognizing in a child some quali- 
ties of the father, and others of tbe mottoir* The con- 
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scioiisness of this fact constitutes family-attachment. 
It is true, that the sons of celebrated men often appear 
to be without extraordinary degree of talent, and agiain 
that sons of men, little known, exhibit uncommon ca- 
pacity. But it must be admitted that in the former 
case the father may have exhausted the inheritance of 
his nature, and that the greatness of his name induces 
us to apply too high a measure, by which to judge of 
the talents of Uie son ; as was the case with the sons of 
Goethe and Schiller. In the latter case tl)p natural ca- 
pacities of the father may not have been developed, or 
the son inherited his bright genius from the mother. 
So Goethe says that he inherited his love of poetry fVom 
his mother, and many other traits in his character, as, for 
example, an aversion to all violent impressions, a rich 
vein of ever-teeming wit, of humor, &c. ; these we recog- 

•nize in that of his mother. Madame Letitia Bonaparte 
had four sons, all of whom were energetic and men of 
talents ; her husband is little known, and no doubt the 
sons inherited what they possessed from her. Hence the 
great importance of knowing the mother, her disposition, 
her character and talents, when we desire to judge cor- 
rectly of distinguished man. We come then, to the na- 
tural qualities of the individual. 

The natural qualities of the individual depend on all 
the influences we liave before represented from that of 
climate to that of sex, including those of race, nation, 
occupaticnii &c. The qualities that exclusively belong 
to the individual are temperaments, mental capacities 

•and idiosyncrasy, 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

The soul is not only connected with the body, but they 
are interfiised so that the nature of the one must affect 
that of the other. When all the functions of assimila. 
. tion are fresh and vigorous, when respiration is easy, 
when digestion and circulation of blood, excretion and 
secretion are re^lar and natural, then the sensations 
will be full and lively, the whole mipd will be youthful, 
and feel, think land will with energy. When, on 
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the other hand, we suffer much from rheumatism, 
headache, from shortness of breath or dyspepsy, the 
spirits will be low, thg mind feel depressed, and espe- 
cially the system of sensibility must become weakened. 
The will and resoluteness of man may, in some degree, 
overcome such difficulties and sufferings. Tieck is 
much afflicted with rheumatism, and yet his poetry is 
cheerful and humorous. Beethoven lost his hearing, 
and yet he continued to compose the most sublime 
works. Butjman could not bear the slightest breath of 
cold air, and nevertheless he was constantly engaged in 
revising, correcting, and completing his excellent Greek 
grartwpar and other works. Such instances are, how- 
ever, rare, and are exceptions to the general rule. - 

The body of man consists of Mrcc principal vital sys* 
tems. The first of them is that of sensibility. By it ^ 
man feels himself and the world arofind him. Its prin- ' 
cipal organ is the brain and nervous system. The sec- 
ond is that o{ irritability. Its tendency is to resist the 
influences exercised by eternal objects upon man, and 
at the same time to bring them into subjection to him. 
Its organ is the heart and muscular system. The third 
is that of reproductiveness. By it our body preserves 
itself, and in so doing, seizes oi| whatever may^serve it 
as food. Its organ is the liver and intestinal system. 

Through these systems the body is connected with 
thejsoul, and the peculiar manner in which^this con- 
nection is modified by the prevalence of the dhe or the 
other, is called temperament. This word is derived 
from temperare, which means to unite or moderate 
two extremes; and hence the term temperature as 
applied to the atmosphere. Temperament might, there- 
fore, be defined to be ti^ peculiar connection of soul and 
body in an individual. This connection becomes pe- 
culiar by the prevailing fluids of the body, their lym- 
phatic, sanguine, choleric, and bilious nature ; by the 
prevailing elements, as water, air, tire or earth ; by the 
nature of the blood, which -is either cold or warm, light 
or heavy ; bv that of the fibers, which are either lax or 
firm, soft or hard. All these must affect oar feelings 
this our thinkings and this again our vnU. 
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It is easy to under^iid the origin4>f temperaments. 
All empirical knowledge and sensual desires are quali« 
fied by sensation. Sensation is impossible without the 
senses, and these are impossible without nervesr All 
our knowledge is accompanied by feeling, and all the 
actions of our will presuppose both feelitig and know- 
ledge. The more t)erfect and easy the functions of the " 
nervous system are, the less they are interrupted or in* 
terfere4 with, the greater, stranger and livelier will be 
the power of feeling, thinking and willing. For the 

^more easy it is to excite our senses, the more clear our 
sensations must be ; the more clear the sensations, the 
more definite and accurate our knowledge, and the 
stronger' the feeling connected with it, and the volition 
proofing from it. Now if .the muscular system pre-- 
vails, the nervous will be proportionally weak. ' Her- 
cules, in the Grecian mythology, had ttrong muscles, 
but was not distinguished for strength of mind. Apollo, 
on the other hand, was physically weaker, but prevail- 
ed by clearness of thought. If the system of reproduc- 
tiveness prevails over the others, a tendency to rest or 
inactivity becomes perceptible. We have/cmr different 
temperaments ; the sanguine stands connected with 
the system of sensibility ; the melancholic with that of 
reproductiveness; while the system of irritability by 
its tyvofold relation to the arterial and venous blood pro- 
duces the choleric temperament, when the arterial, and 

. th© t>hle^matiCj when the venous blood prevails. 

The temperaments do not directly originate in the 
individual, but in circumstances preceding its existence, 
in climate, locality, in the season of birth, &c. Hence 
many feel inclined to consider them as accidental. 
Every man, they say, must have a tempjerament, but 
which of the four seems to be wholly accidental. So 
every man must have eyes, but whether they are blue 
or black is accidental. Children of the same parents 
may have very different temperaments, as, for instance, 
those of Madame Letitia Bonaparte. Though it may 
be accidental, 'whether a man is born with the choleric 
or melancholic temperament, he will retain it through 
life, and thougl^ the phlegmatic may modify his teno- 
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perament fay chan({e of climate; bjr food, and drink, he 
cannot change it into the sanguine. Yet while none 
can change his temperament, he may subdue it, and ex- 
ercise it as he pleases. With some its power is natural 
lyweak. Leibnitz knew not, whether he was choleric, 
or sanguine, or phlegmatic. 'Nor does any temperament 
appear in its perfect purity, but as Ihe prevalence of 
one system does not exclude the functions of the others, 
so the phlegmatic does not destroy entirely the ^mp- 
toms of the melancholic, but frequently they approach 
so near each other, that it is difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other. And again the same temperami&nt 
will be differently modified in different persons. 

THE SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 

This is the tcQiperanoent of enjoyment and pleasiatn* 
It has great susceptibility to impressions of every 
kind so that the person is ready and longs to receive 
them ; but many impressions cannot take possession 
at the same time of the same breast, one extinguishes 
the other and the last is always, the most vigorous. 
This temperament partakes of the nature of the air, 
which by its great elasticity yields to every pressure, 
and directly afterwards regains its former state. Liveli- 
ness cheerfulness and a never-ceasing <lesire jfor en- 
joyment characterize it and its mobility is like that of the 
))irds, that constantly live in and are filled with the air. 
An individual of sanguine temperament finds it dilfi* 
cult to govern his temperament, to conquer its tenden- 
cy to levity and to trifling employment. — Persons of 
this temperament incline strongly to Belles-Lettres, but 
prefer the brilliant, the pleasant, and the copious' to tfie 
more solid, the truly beautiful and simple. It is the 
temperament of the French nation ; though fond of thor 
fine arts, they have not produced any thing very re- 
markable either in Painting, Sculpture or Music. The 
system of materialism is principally favored by them 
in Philosophy. Their courage is full of fine for the mo- 
ment, but soon pasjses by ; their emotions are quick, but 
short; they are careless, communicative, benevolent, 

10 
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but feel averse to labor and pain. La Fontaine was san- 
guine. . His poetry bears the stamp of this character. 

THE CHOLERIC TEMPERAMENT. 

This may be called the temperament of action. It 
resists external impressions, and re-acts on every thing 
that affects it. Feeling its power, it is courageous, de- 
termined and possesses much energy and perseverance. 
Its nature resembles that of fire ; nothing is more ener- 
getic and more active than fire ; its activity does not 
bluster like that of the wind, it does not stagnate like 
water, but continues without interruption, until the ele- 
ments of its existence are consumed. So, little insects 
that depend much on the warmth of the sun, are inde- 
fatigable in their ruinous activity and though small, 
they are very destructive. The choleric temperament 
is excitable, yet not by little things, as the sanguine ; 
but when excited, it perseveres in the plan which it 
has chosen. Strong in its inclinations it is faithful, but 
no less subject to great passions, to ambition, to despot- 
ism, to wrath and other vehement impressions. Its ac- 
tivity thus vibrates between life and death, between pro- 
ducing and destroying. It is the temperament of 
despots, and of such men, as seem to be destined for 
the chastisement of nations, for, magnanimous and brave, 
courageous and proud, it is jealous, vindictive and ma- 
licious, inclined to violence and obstinacy. Its bent is 
to practical pursuits ; it is quick of understanding, 
acute in judgment, clear and precise in its expressions, 
and its productions in the arts are manifold and expres- 
sive. This is the temperament of tlie Spaniards and 
Italians, and was that of Napoleon. " Every action ex- 
cited* him only to a new one. When at war, he thought 
of the advant«^e to be gained from a truce ; when he had 
effected it, he thought of the ways and means to break 
it. In France he thought of Russia, in Russia of lur 
dia. Even at St. Helena he was engaged in dictating 
a history of his own adventures, or in reviewing those 
of others, as those of Cesar or Alexander." If the san- 
guine lives wholly for the present^ in which alone he 
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can enjoy himself, the choleric is forced to dwell with 
his plans in the futurej for all action is preened by a 
resolution and separated from it by the lapse of time. 

THE MELANCHOLIC TEMPERAMENT. 

A constant longing and desire, and an inclination to 
retire or withdraw into itself, are the characteristics of 
this temperament. All its activity receives its impulse 
from reflection on the past, on the vanity of all things, 
and especially of human affairs. The ruins of former 
days exhibit on the one hand the greatness of man, and 
thus rejoice the heart, and on the other they indicate 
the decay of all that b sublunary, and fill the heart 
with sadness ; thus joy and sadness commingle, and 
give a tendency to seriousness, to meditation, and fre- 
quently to speculation. To the melancholy all that is 
near and clear to others is still at a distance, find as the 
blue color of the sky^ which presents itself to our eye 
when it gazes into the immense depth above us, or which 
envelops distant mountains, awakes a longing for some- 
thing unknown, so every thing, however well-ascertain- 
ed, serves only to call up in the breast a desire for some- 
thing still deeper and higher and purer. It delights to 
live in the regions of truth, of beauty, of the sublime, 
Md the romantic. It feels indifierent to the sensual 
world, and the eye, turned inwardly, indicates this by 
its coldness and want of animation. In science it is 
deep and inclined to skeptical researches. In art it aims 
at expression as in the German school of music. 

We find a remarkable instance of this temperament 
in Chateaubriand. Brought up in an old castle in Bre- 
tagne, his melancholy was nourished, even in his youth. 
During the revolution he dreams in the woods of Ameri- 
ca ; he sings of the introduction of the christian religion 
into GaUl ; he makes a pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre ; 
examines the haven of old Carthage ; reads Milton^s Para- 
dise Lost in England ; full of romance, he attempts to 
defend the old sta^e by writing his Moses, a drania that 
was never exhibited ; he upholds the legitimacy of 
Henry V., retires from public life, writes the history of 
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• 

France, and in his memoirs complains of ennui, 
while the world around him is undergoing new de* 
velopments. Byron is another instance. Nothing 
could satisfy him except the past, the ancient literature 
of GreSBce, &c. 

THE PHLEGMATIC TEMPERAMENT. 

In this, self-possession prevails, which does not suf- 
fer itself to be carried away by external impressions, 
nor does it permit any of the one-sided characteristics 
of the previous temperament to reign, but retains its 
full dominion over all the influences exercised upon it, 
and over all its re-actions. It has therefore the capacity 
of entering into every situation and feeling, and is ac- 
cessible on all sides. It is moderate in all things, in joy 
and grief, in mirth and sadness, in labor and rest 
This perfect equilibrium renders it possible to retain at 
all times its liberty and personal dignity. The sanguine 
temperament is dependent on external impressions ; the 
choleric on its internal passionateness, which does not 
allow cool reflection ; the melancholic on its longing, 
that like the fragrance of the flower of the plant, ever 
fills all its thoughts and feelings ;-^but the phlegmatic 
is independent of all of them. It has its center and 
union in itself and is aware of this fact ; it has found 
itself and while in the other temperaments the con- 
sciousness of the world is principally active, in this self- 
consciousness prevails. In proportion as our conscious- 
ness is related to something external, we are dependent 
on it ; but in proportion as it is related to itself, and 
independent of any thing apart from itself, we are free. 
The phlegmatic temperament has frequently been 
wronged and looked on as inferior to the others, be- 
cause its features are not so striking ; and yet this alone 
renders it easy to man to preserve to himself his liberty, 
and to move without prejudice and pre-determination, 
in whatever direction of science or art he chooses. Its 
seeming indifierence and rest is not without activity 
and deep interest, but like the lake, the waters of which 
seepi motionless on the surface while rivulets and fresh 
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vraters are constantly flowing in, and though unseen, 
keep up a gentle but healthy and lively activity, so this is 
always devoted to some action, without much display. 
Its talents are highly respectable, its ideas deep and 
clear, its style rather dry, but profound and accurate. 
In art it is faithful, as in the Dutch school with its land- 
scapes and family-pictures. 

Its possessor is in danger of becoming indolent, in- 
different, and fond of eating and drinking. 

Aristotle asserted that the melancholy temperament 
was most favorable to science and art. He quotes 
among the rest, Socrates, of whom Plato says, that in 
the midst of the noise of an encampment, he fell into a 
deep meditation, and stood immovably in one place, 
from one morning to another, until the rising sun roused 
him, to offer his prayer. Empedocles, Plato, Homer, 
Phidias, Dante, Raphael, Handel, and other distinguish- 
ed scholars had the sande temperament. Yet it is the 
will that reigns in man, and not the temperament ; the 
former, and not the latter forms the character, nor does 
talent and genius depend on it. Moses and Paul 
were choleric* Oberlin was sanguine, and the celebra- 
ted Rembrandt, phlegmatic. One temperament will make 
it more easy than another, to lead a life according to de- 
termined principles, or to enter on some scientific or 
practical pursuit. The choleric, for instance, is favor- 
able to practical business, for it is the temperament of 
action ; the sanguine to Belles-Lettres, for it is that of 
enjoyment ; the melancholy to deep speculations, for it 
is that of desire ; and the phlegmatic to thorough and 
universal learning, for it is that of self-possession and 
patience. The temperaments will thus connect them- 
selves with mental capacities, and infuse into them live- 
liness or ease ; zeal or indifference ; quickness or slow- 
ness; cheerfulness or dullness; resoluteness or tardiness. 

MENTAL CAPACITIES. 

Of these a twofold view is to be taken, with regard to 
theintensity of their strenc^thand energy, and with regard 
to the objects, to which they are instmctively directed. 
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1. In respect to energy, and degree of strength, our 
mental faculties are to bi divided into three classes, that 
of docility or mere capacity^ of talents^ and of genius. 

DOCILITY. 

Every man is born with the possibility to learn, and 
this possibility has its origin and ground in God, the 
Creator. Hence Plato, when he was about to die, thank- 
ed the Gods, that they had created him a man and not 
an animal. This general possibility may be called the 
capacity of mind to receive ideas or knowledge, and 
every one, who is conscious of himself, is endowSi with 
it It is therefore something g-cn^aZ and quahfies every 
. one who has it, to become a moral agent, and to feel reli- 
gious affections. Religion and moral character being the 
two greatest achievements of man in this life, no one 
has a right to complain that his talents are less disfiii- 
guished than those of others. Some of us are rich, 
others poor, but all may live and realize the end of 
life, if they are diligent and faithful. To ham is to be 
active ; but learning, as the act by which we acquire 
knowM^, is an intellectual activity, that has a certain 
end in view and is subject to certain rules, excluding 
the arbitrariness of him who learns. Thus his mind 
is disciplined. To learn, means therefore in the first 
place to receive what is communicated. But that which 
is communicated by instruction is not a single thing, 
nothing sensual, but a general idea, a general notion 
or a general rule. Learning, therefore, demands not 
only the power of perceiving clearly and distinctly sin- 
gle objects, but of perceiving that, which is commop to 
many of them, or it, demands the power of comprehend- 
ing the many in one. The animal may be broken in or 
taught to pnerform certain services, but it cannot compre- 
hend principles or ^neral laws. To perceive the ge- 
neral nature of a smgle object m6an6 nothing less than 
to refer it to its class. I ask, What is this 7 And re- 
ceire this answer, il rose! Thus the single plant is 
classified, and I henceforth shall know every other 
flower of the same species. To learn in the second 
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place means to judge theoretically. We must distin- 
giiish between our perceptions and the objects perceived. 
There are many objects : all must be classified ; every 
object is related to itself, that is, has parts which are 
related to each other, the tree, for instance, consists of 
branches, leaves, trunk and roots and these again must 
be distinguished. Finally a distinction must be made 
between substance and accidents, the essential, and un- 
essential, (fee. To notice all these, we must pay close 
attention. To learn in the third place means to be atten- 
tive. And in the last it means to remember that which 
has been received. 

TALENT. 

When the mere capaci/y becomes an ability, so that we 
are not only receiving, but in being taught, teach our- 
salves and feel an inclination to apply rules and principles 
and to produce effects we may call it talent. The man 
endowed with talent, has acute perceptions and corapre- 
hend^ quickly, precisely, easily, — hence facility from 
/act'te— adds nothing and overlooks nothing. He dis- 
tinguishes accurately not only between the different 
qualities, but also between the essential and accidental| 
and he discovers connections and separations, differen- 
ces and unions, harmonies and contradictions, causes 
and effects, grounds and consequences^ where the man 
that hasmerecapacitycannot observe them. Hisattention 
is easily attracted and interested in all that presents itself 
in the sphere of his science ; and his memory is not 
only faithful, but prompt and vivid. To improve a 
science, demands talent ; but mere talent is confined to 
certain spheres as to the extent of its productiveness ; 
nor is it new and original, but fixes itself always on ma- 
terials that are historically handed down to it. It trans- 
forms, itaitates, or leads out. So Virgil imitated Homer ; 
Horace imitated Pindar ; Cicero the Greek philosophers. 
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GENIUS. 

When anyone possesses all the qualities of talent 
in a still higher degree, he is said to have genius — from 
genus. — Here acuteness of judgment is united with 
depth, which dives into the nature and being of 
all things, and is not satisfied with their nearest, but 
always demands their ktst hidden element or foun- 
dation. Acuteness and depth are seldom united, 
but where we meet both in one person, we see the 
highest grade of genius. With genius the understanding 
is flexible and capable of entering with ease into the 
views, feelings and character of any one, so that a few 
words spoken by a person will enable it to understand 
and represent the whole character of that person ; or a 
single outline will cause it to produce the whole pic- 
ture. Attention is constantly awake and active ; and 
memory, aided by imagination, is not only prompt and 
vivid, but productive, giving a new, and more attractive 
form to every thing intrusted to it. Thoughts present 
themselves without labor ; and the progress in art and 
science demands but little exertion to astonish any one 
who observes it. Even in times of rest true genius is 
on the advance. The character of genius is therefore 
evidently productive and .inventive. It is new, and fre- 
quently comes in contact with established rules. Yet 
It is not arbitrary in its productions, but follows a ra- 
tional necessity, the ground and reason of which it can 
understand. Nor is it correct to think, that genius 
needs no study. It is not enough to produce new ideas, 
we must also know how to express them well. But 
this demands exercise. Leonardo Da Vinci said, "If 
your son has genius, put him to a master after he has 
studied anatomy and perspective." It is for this rea- 
son that poverty is more favorable to genius than 
wealth, for it renders exertion necessary. Goethe rose 
every morning at an early hour, and studied regularly 
the whole day. Leibnitz sat for weeks in his chair 
without taking any exercise. Nothing can be more 
perverse, than the notion that genius works altogether 
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like instinct. Shakspeare is generally adduced as an 
example, and though it must be admitted that he had 
not a complete education, his works show a great 
amount of knowledge which he must have acquired in 
some way or other. He lived in an age, that filled with 
romantic views, was highly favorable to poetry, and 
which cultivated the genius of the great poet much 
more than an age like ours, wholly given to practical • 
pursuits could do. <^M^ Shakgpeare's time, the poet and ^>^ 
the public exercised a much greater mutual influence 
on each other than they now do. 

True genius is rare, and hence it is a gift that is de- 
sired by many. But as a few dnly possess it, many 
may be seen to make pretensions to it, while they have 
scarcely talent. 

2. In respect to the objects to which our mental ca- 
pacities or talents have a peculiar tendency, we say that 
a man has the aptitvde or ability or qualification for 
the performance of something, or for a study when his 
talents are perfectly adapted to a certain sphere of ac- 
tivity. Thus far we have only spoken of the energy of 
mental capacities ; here we shall treat of the sphere of 
action, to which they are directed by nature. At the 
same time the degree of their ener^ will e^ihibit itself 
in the greater or less ease, with \^hich persons perform 
the labors for which their talents qualify them. Many 
may therefore have an inclination to the same art' or 
science or practical pursuit, while their success will be 
Very different, though they should all of them be equal- 
ly diligent. The objective spheres for the subjective 
capacities of man may be divided into three general 
fields : Science ; practical pursuits ; and the fine arts. 
Each of them may be subdivided again, and every sub- 
division will demand a peculiar qualification. 

The qtialifications for science in general are an in- 
nate desire for knowledge, sound judgment, and a good 
memory. Now it may be that a man has memory as a 
talent, but judgment merely as capacity, and then he 
will easily receive and retain knowledge and accumulate 
a great amount of it, but his knowledge will be only held 
together by the order of succession, externally as beads 
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are united by the string that passes through them. 
Here judgment requires much exercise. Or a man 
possesses judgment as a talent and memory as a mere 
capacity. Such a man has a.iimited knowledge, bul 
what he knows, he knows well and according to logical 
order of cause, and effect, and ground, and conse- 
quence. But as all objects of knowledge have a bear- 
ing upon each other, memory ought to be exercised. 
Or finally a man pbssessei? both memory and judgment 
as talents, and then he will not only learn well and 
much, but improve science and enrich the store of gener- 
al knowledge. The study of history requires a strong, 
protnpt and faithful memory, a lively imagination, that 
can enter into the spirit of past ages, and the characters 
and situations of historical heroes, impartiality of judg- 
ment^ and an ardent interest in the human race. And 
here, again, mere chronology rests more on memory, 
than on judgment; the representation on the other 
hand, of the customs, manners, arts, sciences, politics 
and laws of different nations, their characters, the de- 
sign of historical actions, their results and historical 
criticism demand much teleological judgment ; and the 
philosophy of history is impossible without great talent 
and genius. So the study of metaphysics is founded on a 
desire for knowledge, that is not satisfied with knowing 
many things, but seeks for their ground and nature, 
and desires in all its knowledge such a systematical con- 
nection, as will give to every portion its proper place. 
And the study of Natural sciences ; geology, geography, 
botany, zoology, presuppose great powers of observing, 
skill in arranging our perceptions logically, readiness 
in naming and describing them well ; it requires too, 
the gift of invention, of making experiments, and of 
construing, developing and applying them. 

The practical talent has likewise its different objects, 
as agriculture, mechanical arts, trade, political, medieal, 
juridical pursuits, &c. The tjualifications for them 
may range from mere capacity, to genius. The latter 
will invent new ways and means, new instmments and 
machines, new institutions and regulations. Every 
business demands tact^ that is the gift to perceive quick- 
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ly and correctly the point on which all depends ; dex- 
terity in choosing at once the right means ; resolute- 
ness to act promptly and without delay or fear ; expe- 
"ditiousness in dispatching work cheerfully and ener- 
getically, and finally an enterprising spirit. 

The qualifications for the fine arts must always exist 
either as talents or as genius. We may enjoy the pro- 
ductions of art without having a talent for them, or 
without being blessed with genius, but the artist cannot 
produce 'any thing worth having without a high degree 
of talent. The object of art is to represent truth in a 
sensible form. Three things are indispensable for the 
artist, a strong and productive imagination, the inspira- 
tion of a great and noble idea, ana skill to realize this 
idea either in marble or on the canvas. And here 
again, the different arts pre-suppose different qualifica- 
tions. Architecture with its laf)yrinths, obelisks, pyra- 
mids, temples and palaces, rests on a sense of regularity, 
symmetry and harmonious proportions. Sculpture is 
confined to the white marble, which colorless receives the 
idea of the master, only by having it fully expressed on 
its surface, A sense iorform^ and a particular dexterity 
in wielding the chisel, constitute the particular qualifica- 
tions for sculpture. Painting adds the eyo to itis pic- 
tures, and thus is able to represent man in all his re- 
lations, to represent his feelings, his actions and motives. 
A sense for colors, for light and shade indicate talents 
for it. Music expresses only sensations and feelings, 
and its material is sound, A fine and delicate ear, an 
incUnation to rhythm, harmony and melody will qualify 
for it. Poetry from the epic to the dramatic, demands 
genius in the highest degree and an unlimited power 
over language. 

Not every artist is capable of moving in every sphere 
of his art with the same ease. Homer was great in epic, 
Sophocles in tragic, Pindar in lyric poetry. Petrarch 
gained immortal glory by his sonnets, and not by those 
works, from which he expected to enjoy his greatest 
fame. Shakspeare on the other hand, and Goethe were 
universal. — Much less still can one artist judffe correct- 
ly of all the arts or be equally successful in them. 
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Goethe never presumed to judge of music ; Michael 
Angelo's sonnets are forgotten as are the works of sculp- 
ture produced by ihe hands of Socrates.. Roos was an 
excellent hand in drawing ruminating animals, but he 
failed when he attempted any thing out of this sphere. 
There is a relation between the talents of an artist jand 
their proper objects, which makes them completely 
transparent to the artist, and grants him an insight into 
their nature, that enables him to transfer himself wholly 
into their situation. Where this natural relation is 
wanting, the artist ought to acknowledge the limits of 
his productive powers. 

We have thus seen, that our natural capacities differ 
liot only with refjard to their energy, but also to the ex- 
ternal sphere of activity for which they qualify man, and 
the question remains, What is it that causes this differ- 
ence ? As the animal has instinct, so man has an in- 
jiate tendency to acquire knowledge. The greater or 
less strength and excitability of this natural tendency, 
will call forth the activity of reason, which is the prin- 
ciple of all talents and ^nius, in a higher or lower de- 
gree, either as a capacity or as a talent, When that 
tendency is strong enough to remove all difficulties 
with regard to its object, we possess the activity of mind 
as a mere capacity. When on the other hand it requires 
but little excitement from without to act in full ener- 
gy, we have talent. When finally that natural tendency 
IS not only strong enough to remove all difficulties, but 
excites to productiveness and animates, for example, 
the fingers of the painter, to create forms and propor- 
tions, or the imagination of the musician, to compose 
melodies and harmonies, we have genius. 

In the next place it is the same innate tendency, to 
acquire knowledge, which directs our talents to certain 
objects. This tendency in its lowest stage includes iuT 
stinct, which points out to it its proper sphere. The 
sphere of instinct is sensation, that of the tendency to ac- 
quire knowledge, is apperception, consciousness. But 
all talents pre-suppose strong and actite senses, and con- 
sciousness is impossible without sensation. As instinct 
directs the animal by one or the other sepse to its propr 
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er food, so it silently influences the direction, which the 
desire for knowledge in man tak^ to certain objects. 
The painter needs a correct eye, the giusician a delicate 
ear; both are instinctively directed to their arts by their 
senses. Mozart, when only six years old, on hearing a • 
violin, stated that its sound was one-eighth lower than 
that of one which he had heard the day before. When 
both were compared, bis remark was found to be cor- 
rect 

Some talents show themselves earlier in life than 
others. That for music needs no nourishment from 
without, but draws all its compositions from its own re- 
sources, and hence it early manifests itself. Mozart 
was but five years old when he entertained large com- 
panies with his performances. Beethoven did so in his 
eighth year, and Hummel in his ninth. As talents de- 
pend on the strength and activity of our desire for 
knowledge, so this must be awakened by our sensa- 
tions, by the sight of objects, and acquaintance with 
them, to which they are adapted. Correggio, on seeing 
a picture of Raphael, exclaimed, " Anch io sono pit- 
tore^ I too am a painter. Thucydides hears a lec- 
ture of Herodotus, his eyes fill with tears, and he be- 
comes conscious of his latent talent La Fontaine bears, 
for the first time in bis twenty-second year, a few verses 
of Malherbe's poems, and awakes from a long dream, 
perceiving at once bis innate qualification for poetry. 
The early or late development may, therefore, frequent- 
ly depend on circumstances. But a difierence in this 
respect is also produced by the object on which genius * 
is to exercise itself, Ovid, when yet a boy, made verses 
whenever he wrote. Melancthon receiveil the degree 
of A. M. in his fourteenth year, and in bis eighteenth 
he was professor of the Greek language in a celebrated 
university. • 

IDIOSYNCRASY. 

By idiosyncrasy we understand that peculiarity of a 
constitution^ by virtue of which the individual feels 
either sympathy with a certain olyect, or antipathy 
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against it, or indifference towards it. It does not belong 
to the whole race, its character is therefore not ge- 
neric ; as, for example, the aversion of one class of ani- 
mals to another, or that of man to serpents, but it belongs 
exclusively to certain individuals, and because of its 
singularity, it is difficult to account for it. Sometimes 
a sudden fright of the mother may leave a never-dying 
impression on the soul of the child, and idiosyncrasy 
may frequently take its rise in that early state of life as 
was the case with James I., who could not endure the 
sight of a naked sword, or with the Grand Duke of 
Epernon who swooned at the sight of a young hare. 
In all instances it is certain, that the utterance of sym- 
pathy or antipathy rest not on judgment, but on mere 
feeling. In common life the attraction of different per- 
sons to each other rests either on an internal equality 
or resemblance which is recognized in spite of all exter- 
nal difference, or on a common interest which is deter- 
mined by the capacities of those that feel it. In both 
C960S we are guided by judgment. Sympathy^ or an tipa- 
thy, on the other hand, while they likewise found them- 
selves upon such an internal resemblance or inequality 
of individuals, are the immediate utterance of feeling 
and not of a clear judgment. Persons meet for the first 
time Tind feel themselves attracted without knowing 
^ch other, or they feel themselves repelled like balls 
tossed against each other. It is as if this internal equali- 
ty or inequality were more perceived by a kind of pre- 
sentiment than anything else ; it resembles the attrac- 
tive power of magnet and of iron, of the negative and 
positive pole. In the world of morals, the like loves to as- 
sociate with like, the good with the good, and the bad 
with the bad,' but sympathy, found^ on mere feeling, 
demands always some poliar difference in two persons 
that oAeiwise resemble each other in habits and taste. 
Two persons, perfectly alike, frequently feel an aver- 
sion to each other, as two keys, near each other on the 
piano, harmonize less than two separated by a third. 
But when there is a polar relation between the two, so 
that the one possesses positively what the other does 
negatively, then they will attract each other. This in 
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the case between persons of different sexes. Such a dif- 
ference is not opposition, but proceeds from an original 
union. Sympathy then rests on a natural correspond- 
ence between the nervous systems of two persons or 
their dfsposition. This correspondence is onty felt and 
not clearly known. Hence it is that frequently a single 
movement of the lips, or a peculiar glance pt the eye 
liiay call forth sympathy or antipathy. 

Antipathy must be explained on the same principles, 
and we will therefore only give a few remarkable in- 
stances from Schubert in his history of the soul. The 
celebrated Erasmus became feverish when he smelt 
fish. The distinguished Scaliger, when near a water- 
cress, trembled in his whole body. Simon Ponli felt 
strong palpitation of the heart when fresh apples ulcere 
brought into his room. A little opium laid in the ear 
of a patient caused his death, and the sight of white 
horses acted as a powerful cathartic with another. A man, 
that had recovered from a long disease, swooned, when 
he smelt bread, and another felt himself violently 
purged wj^n he smelt broth. Baco swooned during an 
eclipse of the moon ; and P. Boyle, when he heard the 
noise, which is caused by water, pouring forth from a 
spigot. Honey with some^^rsons has the effect of 
poison ; and the aversion felt by many to caterpillars, 
spiders, mice, and toads, is well known. An interesting 
fact is related of two jnonks, who so sympathized with 
each other, jthat when the one was taken sick, the other 
would feel unwell ; and when the former recovered, the 
latter would be delivered from pain. Petrarch states, 
that when once Laura suffered much from pain in her 
eyes, and he felt very much for her, his eyes began to 
experience the same pain. 

It is usual to speak also under the general head of 
idiosyncrasy of apcUhy. Physically this is the state 
of the system when no medicine can reach it. A man 
much engaged in alchemy could take four ounces of 
sweetened and sublimated mercury without being purg- 
ed. Psychologically it is the absence of every kind of 
interest in many thinga which attracts others easily* 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE NATURAL MODIFICATIONS OP MIND, PRODUCED 
BY AGE, WAKING, SLEEPING, AND DREAMING. 

All the modifications of mind which we shall have 
to consider in this chapter, are such, as are not perma- 
nently the same, but subject to changes, and periodicaK 
The first are those produced by (ige, 

AGE. 

They are not permanent. The child does not re- 
main a child, but grows and becomes a youth ; and the 
youth develops itself, matures and becomes man or wo- 
man. None of these stages is therefore fixed, but the 
one passes over into the other. . Yet with these transi- 
tions changes both of the physical and psychological 
nature take place, and as may be anticipated, not acci- 
dentally, not without some good design. As in the plant 
those leaves which appear first and are nearest to the 
soil, are also least formed, and their substance more rude, 
so man in his childhood shows physically little express 
sion in his face, and psychologically is confined to mere 
sensations and perceptions. But as the leaves grow 
higher from the soil as they are more exposed to the air, 
and the influence of the light, the juice becomes more 
refined,- the color more fresh and tender and all the 
forms grow more perfect, until finally on the top 
of the plant many delicate leaves cluster around one 
center and form the bud, firom which the flower in all 
its beauty, bursts on us. This is the youth of the plant. 
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When the flower fades, the seed will beffin to ripen, and 
when the seed is matured, the fruit will decay. Here 
we have the picture of man. . His youth is the flower- 
ing season of the plant. Sensation and perception 
have been well exercised and now the powers of 
imagination, of fancy, of memory, and the capacity 
to receive and digest new ideas, are to be cultivated, for 
they are principally active, and indicated in the bloom 
of the face, in the fire of the eye, and by all the emo- 
tions of the heart. When these powers of the mind, 
have been sufficiently attended tQ, they fade and judg- 
ment, reflection, thought, and practical activity grow 
forth from them, until the ripened soul causes the body 
to decay, as the seed the plant. Should we now ven- 
ture to pronounce the design of the 'ages, we should 
say ; — the soul enters the world in a state of involution, 
and its destiny is to unfold and manifest what it contains. 
Whenever one great manifestation has been made, it 
turns to another, leaving the former behind, and this 
change is indicafted by the transition firom a lower to a 
higher age, until when all its developments are eflect- 
ed, it turn? from time to eternity, and forsaking its body, 
which is no longer of use to it, leaves it to decay. Fof 
the body, without the soul, can ^as little support itself, 
as the rainbow, created by the sun, can continue, after 
the sun turns away from it to a diflerent part Of the 
globe. 

Different periods of this gradaul development havef 
been exhibited by physiologists. Some have admitted teil 
each consisting of seven years, thirty one weeks and 
six days ; Shakspeare speaks of seven, but most writers, 
following the division of the seasons, admit only 
four. To divide these periods according to years, is a 
difficult undertaking. Not only, because as the sea- 
sons, so our ag^ differ in the various climates, but they 
vary with different persons in the same region. That 
which exists and grows, cannot be fixed in certain i^tages, 
but like a stream, that continually flows and cannot be 
st9pped by putting a pole as a landmark into its waters, 
one stage will flow imperceptibly into the other. Haller 
collect^ more than one thousand instances of persons, 
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who lived more than one hundred to one hundred and ten 
years, and some of such, as died in the one hundred and 
fiftieth and one hundred and seventieth year ; ten periods, 
each of six years, thirty-one weeks and six days would 
of course not be sufficient in such cases. 

We shall in a short characteristic of the ages follow 
the natural division of the seasons and the day, the in- 
fluence of which on all that live is aualagous to that 
of the four ages on our life. These division are strong- 
ly marked by our mental and physical power, and also 
by a pre-disposition to certain diseases. In childhood 
our nature inclines to inflammation of the brain ; in 
youth to disorders of the pectoral system ; in manhood 
to bilious diseases and fevers, and in old age to palsies. 

CHILDHOOD. 

This exhibits three distinct stages, that of the infant, 
that when the child begins to waik and to speakt and 
that when it begins to understand the world around it. 

During the first of these three periods the child exists 
more in the form of vegetative life. It sleeps about eight- 
een hours a day, and like plants, grows rapidly, and is al- 
together a sleeping monad, for the morning of intellect 
is not yet dawning on it. It is, however, born a 
sensitive being, and feels every where on its body, ex- 
cept on the sole of the foot. This experience shows for 
when the air streams on its tender body, it moves its 
limbs and cries ; when it is touched, its muscular power 
atteraots to re-act. As the lungs breathe as soon as the 
air falls upon them, so its lips point themselves and seek 
for nourishment, when it feels hunger. Drinking and 
eating are yet united in one act. The pleasure, accom- 
panymg the satisfaction of want, runs like an electric 
spark through all its limbs, and soon not only the lips, but 
also its little hands seek the favored food. The touch 
of the hands will attract the eye, which begins to be 
active four or five days after birth, and thus one sense 
will awaken and aid the other. Hearing develops it- 
self later, as it is said to continue longest in the dying. 
It distinguishes first the voice of the mother, for this 
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proceeds from the same breast from which it receives 

its noumhmmiu 

The secnnd period announces ilself by the nEtempts 
of the child to walk and to ^^peak. With them it raises 
itself alx>?e the sphere of mere feeling, and enters on 
that of consciousness. A desire to pi ay iiidicates a will 
ia its lowest stajsre. This desire makes the child seize 
with its litile hands, wliat is offered to them ; it grows 
fond of what it has once sei^d and pays attention to 
toys and those, which it sees and handles oftenestj it 
will soon be able to disting^nish from others. This ap- 
pears from the fact, that it will not sutfer one toy to be 
taken out of its hands and another to be put in its place, 
but it insists on the one, that was taken from it- 
Thus it learns to distingnL^h and to choose. The in- 
terest felt by the child in certain objects will be escpres- 
aed by its hands, and some inarticulate sounds, until 
finally, after having heard them named repeatedly, it 
imitates words. The child indeed had sounds before, it 
weptj and laughed, and cried; but to form sotmds into 
tones and pronounce them as words demands intellect. 
Its original sounds wereprincipaHy vowels ; topr^inounca 
consonants teeth are required. Mere sounds the ani- 
mal has likewise, but its sounds have no vanety. The 
goose hisses, the hen clucks, the sheep bleats. The 
voice of man is capable of forming all these sounds, aj 
was Madame Catalan i to compass three octaves and a 
half. The child at first indicates by a few words 
a great many objects ; every stranger is an uncle or an 
aunt. After some time it forms words of its own,, that 
freqyently are full of significance,^ Wilh the language 
the child becomes conscious of the world, and of itself, 
especially when it ceases to speak of itself in the third 
person, and begins to name itself by the term I. Thig 
conception of itself is like a light in the midst of 
darkness. Now the child plays with itself, as if it were 
sufficient to itself. It sleeps less, and is unwilUng ta 
be pat to be bed, d&c. 

The third period is that in which the child desires ta 
become acquainted with the world* The impressions it 
receives are new and strong^ as they axe yet few it re* 
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taines them easily. The fondness for play increases; the 
boy runs about, wrestles, climbs trees aud makes misr 
chief; the girl delights in adorning a doll, and at- 
tending to a kitchen apparatus in miniature. Pleasure 
and displeasure seize the young heart with much vehe- 
mence and the will excited by them, attaches the 
action without deliberation to desires. These Change 
quickly and influence to many actions, that must 
be imprudent. Not distinguishing between genuine and 
false pleasures, the child will giye the more valuable 
for a trifle- which attracts its attention. The rash and 
inconsiderate life of the child meets therefore a contra* 
diction in th^ well regulated and principled life of grown 
persons, and this contradiction manifests itseif as disci- 
pline. The virtues of gratitude^ obedience^ and peti- 
tioning^ can be cultivated in the earliest childhood by 
withholding and granting at proper seasons. Cleanli- 
ness in dress and moderation in food, are the basis of all 
education. Exercise of the higher senses, the ear and 
eye, and limitation of the pleasures of the lower are the 
best preventives of voluptuousness and sensuality. 

Cliildren live wholly in the present ; the future does 
not yet trouble them. One day passes by like the other. 
As yet boys and girls play with each other ; but soon 
they flee in order to seek eadh other again. The girl 
turns in upon herself and grows modest and silent, the 
boy shunning her seeks the company of boys, and be- 
pomes awkwsgrd and rude, 

. YOUTH, 

Sera Venus— in exhausta juventus. Tacitus. 
Now all formations of the body are fully developed ; 
the proportions of all parts to each other, are in their 
highest perfection ; the nerves are vigorous and the 
muscles swell softly over into each other. The beard and 
^he change of voice in the young man ; the delicacy 
and bloom in the face of the girl indicate this period no 
\m^ than a higher respiration and a greater warmth of 
the whole body. Psychologically this period may be 
known from a prevalence of the imagination, memory, 
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and judgment, and an irresistible inclination to dive into 
the future, lay plans and build castles in the aii*. The 
breast is filled with hopes and ideas, with expectations 
and wishes, with undertakings and plans to reform 
the world. Love and friendship are the two principal 
inclinations of youth ; perseverance and courage, firm- 
ness and nobleness, magnanimity and self-denial, are in 
their brain. Love ennobles and often forms the transi- 
tion from a silent and idle life, to a most generous and * 
noble activity. Dante'a love to Beatrice ripened into 
his Divina Commedia ; Petrarch^s love entered into his 
sonnets ; Qoethe's into his Faust. In a moral respect 
Honor becomes the guiding principle. 

MANHOOD. 

The growth of the body has ceased, though its inten- 
sive strength may still grow higher. The face ex- 
hibits impressions of certam fixed mclinations, and pas- 
sions, and expressions of character ; the glance of the 
eye is firm, the support of the body manly and noble, 
and the walk dignified and serious. The id^s of 
youth depart, and the reahty of life claims the undivid- 
ed attention of man. In the place of the pictures of 
fancy, life oiSers its obj^ ts, and mature judgment and 
knowledge, firmness of will, ripeness of experience, and 
a resolute but deliberate activity become indispensable. 
Purposes must be realized ; something must be efiected 
to secure to men a position in society. Wife and chil- 
dren must be taken care of, the government and the 
welfare of the whole race demand the interest of man. 
As thinking becomes more logical, the single thoughts 
clearer, so the emotions of the heart are viewed more 
correctly, and no longer sufliered to exercise an influence 
on the will proportional to their vehemence. And so 
all actions are accompanied by circumspection andpru* 
dence,and must proceed from a sense of duty, and from 
a consideration of their consequences in the future. 
Man must know how to resign and endure, how to p6r^ 
severe and to act. 
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OLD AGR 



Jncundissima est aetas devexa jam, non tamen pre- 
ceps. — Seneca. * / 

The frailty of old age has been the theme of many 
a poem, and of much complaint. Homer early com- 
pared the voice'-of old men to the chirping of the balm- 
cricket. And yet old age is not destitute of its high 
pleasures. Desires and passions, those tyrants of youth 
no longer rage in it ; past experience, ana many changes 
and occurrences, rising and sinking wealth and power, 
the destructive and reviving facts of history, have taught 
the aged neither to tremble at dangers nor to overprize 
things earthly. He can no longer be deluded ; his coun- 
sel is sought for and valued. Old age may therefore be 
called that of peace and serenity ; for quick impressions 
no longer disturb it, unseasonable desires no longer tor- 
ture it, and its principal attention is directed to its eter- 
nal home. The more familiar it grows with the home 
above the stars, the more it becomes estranged to the 
concerns of life, and this gradual estrangement may be 
called a gradual dying, and death nothing else than a 
transition of the soul from time to eternity leaving the 
body behind. As the soul dives into the other world 
Che colors of this earth grow pale and less interest- 
ing. 

Yet some old men have preserved in themselves a 
deep interest in the world, and continued to feel youth- 
ful, and labor with energy. Goethe continued his 
usual activity until a few days before his death ; Ru- 
ben's Last Judgment, and Raphael's Transfiguration, 
were the best and last works of those great men. 

Many feel neglected in old age, because they have 
ceased to take any interest in those around them ; 
many lose their memory because they do not exercise 
it. Robert Constantine had an excellent philological 
memory in his one hundredth and third year. Many be- 
come childish, because they live altogether in the days 
of their childhood, and pay no attention to the afiairs of 
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the day. But when all is as it ought to he, then the . 
old man will rejoice in his age, and as the horizon of 
his earthly sun grows more narrow, that of his heaven- 
ly sun will become more expanded and more brilliant 
For the soul that comes from God, having fulfilled its 
destiny on earth, desires to return. 

SLEEPING AND WAKINCS. 

Sleeping and waking are the "ebb and flood of mind 
and of matter on the ocean of our life." They are re- . 
lated to each other as nightand day, darkness and light, 
consciousness and unconsciousness. In proportion as 
any being may be said to be awake, it will be able to 
enjoy sleep. We propose to answer the followtng 
questions : 

1. What is sleeping, and what is waking ? 

2. Where is sleep met with ? 

3. What is its design ? 

4 What are its conditimis 1 
6. What is a regular sleep 1 
6. What is fallmg asleep ? and what is waking ? 

1. WHAT IS SLEEPING, AND WHAT IS WAKING 

Sleep. The words used in different languages to 
signify the state of life under consideration, express 
generally a relaxation. Somnus in the Latin no doubt 
IS derived from supinus^ lying on the back and 
which is derived from that sopio to ^deprive of feel- 
ing or sense, and from which the modem term sofa 
comes ; the Greek term ^vvo^ is equal to vnivos and tnis 
is allied to the Latin supuns, supnius, somnus, and 
means likewise lying back ; the English sleep comes 
from the Saxon slepan and the German, schlafen^ 
. whose root is schlaff^ and whose meaning is lax or 
relaxed^ and which is used of the bow-string when- 
loosened. Sleep in general is, therefore a state of 
relaxation. This definition is not, however, suffi- 
cient, and we must add that is the negation of 
consciousness of the world and of ourselves. Yet con- 
sciousness is not annihilated, but continue as dreams 
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indiCAte and as the possibility of awaking at a certain 
hour, sufficiently proves. The nervous system, which 
inflnences the activity of the soul when directed out- 
ward, is asleep and hence the communications of 
the soul with the world is interrupted for a time. We 
must further add, that sleep is the rest of the activity of 
the organs of sensibility ; yet the functions of sensibih- 
ty, frf sensation and perception, are not suppressed, but 
only limited in their clearness and accuracy ; Ihey are 
veiled and put to rest with regard to e-ternal objects. 
• But while at rest in this respect, they re-produce their 
life and re-invigorate themselves. A^ain we must add, 
that sleep is the prevalence of the functions of bodily 
re-prodHction, of digestion, respifation, circulation of 
the blood over those of sensibility. Though breathing 
and the pulsation of the blood becomes slower, they are 
the former more deep, and the latter fuller. Hence 
it is, that many snore when asleep, for they draw in the 
air more deeply. Secretion is diminished, but is richer 
and more energetic, and digestion is more perfect. Per- 
sons grow principally during sleep, and wounds heal 
more at night, than during the day. The plant grows 
quicker than any thing else in nature, and it is there- 
fore considered as the true representative of jre-produc- 
tion. A twig broken off and planted, produces a new 
tree. The life of man during sleep is principally vege- 
tative, as Aristotle remarked, and Liebnitz called man 
when asleep, a vegetable monad. In sleep man is turn- 
ed in upon himself, and wholly indifferent to the world 
around him ; hence Heraclitus said, — in sleep every 
vcmn has a world of his own, but when awake all men 
have one in common with each other. Sleep has been 
considered by ancient poets, as the sister of death ; 
Homer calls death a brazen sleep ari^os xaX^ot ; but 
if sleep is rest in activity and death as it is general- 
ly viewed, a cessation from all activity, then sleep and 
death are not sisters, nor are theyi n any way related to 
each other. 

Waking. This is the opposite of sleeping or that 
state of life, in which the system of sensibility reigns 
over that of re-production, or in which the soul and 
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unconsciousness prev&il over the- body. All theftinc- 
tions of sensibility are fully dctiye, as seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tastins:, and feeling ; we think, and judge, and 
will ; wfe distinguish between ourselves and the wocld, 
between our perceptions and the things perceived ; we 
remember, direct attention whithersoever we please, and 
determine the motions of all our muscles. - 

Sleeping and waking seem to be in opposition, and 
yet they are not, for tne one is founded on the other; 
While we sleep, something in us is awake, and while 
we are awake, some powers in us are at rest. 

2. WHERE IS SLEEP MET WITH1 

As sleeping and watching are closely related to each 
other, we may at once say, that a being can enjoy sleep 
only in proportion to the degree in which it may be 
said to be awake. Beings, that are wholly reproduc- 
tive, that live and grow only externally, and have 
neither feeling nor sensation, cannot sleep. It cannot 
be denied, that there are many plants, which under 
the influence of light and warmth close their cups at 
night, and open them again in the morning, or protect 
their floweis by folding their leaves around them, and 
by forming a bower or by rolling up their leaves in thd 
form of a cornet ; — ^yet their sleep, if it may be called 
80, is but distantly analogous to that of man. It is nev- 
ertheless remarkable, that some flowers are so regular 
as to the time of falling asleep, that Linnaeus conceived 
the thought of establi^ing a Horologium Florae, that is 
a dial of flowers. 

Animals, on the other hand, have feelfng and sensa- 
tion ; they feel themselves, and they feel and perceive 
the things around them ; they are consequently awake 
in some d^^ree at least, though their state of waking 
resembles that of dreaming, and hence Leibnitz called 
them dreaming monads. Here it will be well to notice, 
that living and being awake are different states of exist- 
ence. The plant lives, but is not awuke ; the animal 
is awake, but has no clear consciousness. Animals, be- 
ing awake, they also sleep. The ibex, which climbs 

13 
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from mountain to mountain, when the time of its re- 
tirement approaches, seeks for a silent and isolated place 
to rest and enjoy sleep. The eagle that sailed during 
the day in the air, ^nd passed over hills and valleys, is 
satisfied with a small spot when the night breaks in. 
Some animals sleep not only during night or for a short 
part of the day, but through a whole season, or during 
a smaller or greater portion of it. Some fall asleep 
when the cold, others when the warm, or others when in 
some regions the rainy season makes its appearance. The 
German rat, the marmot, the badger, the hedgehog, the 
bear, all of which love cold climates, sleep more or less 
during the whole winter ; the hedgehog in Madagas- 
car, and the tanrec in the East Indies sleep during the 
greater part of summer ; and so does the crocodile, 
which remains stiff in the mire, hardened by the sun 
until a few drops of rain start it, and make it burst the 
mud and go in search of its prey. Among the birds the 
swallow, the nest of which is eatable, and some few other 
kinds are subject to this long sleep which is also met 
with among men, but there always as a disease. The 
question may be asked, whether all animals sleep? 
Some of the lower classes, as infusoria and polypi, that 
have either no nerves at all or very few only, can of 
course sleep but little, because they are awake but lit- 
tle, and their existence is more vegetative than animal. 
Other animals live constantly in a dull mixture of sleep- 
ing and waking, as the amphibious ; and some insects 
sleep so slightly, that their sleep might better be called 
a kind of drowsiness, for they observe every thing going 
on around them. Fish have been seen following a 
ship for seven days, and as yet it is doubted by many, 
whether the dull life of aquatic animals stands in need 
of sleep. From these remarks, it may be sufficiently 
seen, that the sleep of animals differs not only from that 
of man, but in the different animals according to the 
degree inwhich they may be said to be awake. 
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3. WHAT IS THE DESIGN OF SLEEP 1 

Rest and activity are so separated in every being 
which lives on earth, that the ene excludes the other, 
or no being can be active and rest at the same time. 
But what cannot take place simultaneously may do so 
in succession, and as the night follows the day, so rest 
follows activity, and this again rest. Whenever otfr ac- 
tivity continues for a long time, it must result in ex- 
haustion, and thus render itself impossible ; and when 
rest is enjoyed beyond a proper measure, disgust and 
weariness are experienced. The necessity for the al- 
ternate transition from waking to sleeping, and from 
sleeping to waking lies in the above law, and is con- 
tained in the life of man. It is the union of mind and 
body, and though its activity is originally one, it is or- 
ganized and utters itself by different systems. These 
determine and limit each other^so that while each is 
going on in the same body, neither interferes with the 
other. Among these systems some serve more the 
growth and strength of the body, others more directly 
the activity of the mind* But all of them are equally 
subject to exhaustion, and stand, therefore, equally 
in need of rest. They cannot consequently be 
all of them active in an equal degree at the same time, 
but they must relieve each other, so that while the one 
is principally active, the others will be at rest and for 
the time being, yield their dominion. Were both kinds of 
systems equally activeat the same time, they would have 
to fall asleep at the same time, and then nothing would 
remain active in man to awaken bim again ; while, on 
the other hand, a continued activity of the vegetative 
system of the body would finally stifle the life of the 
mind, and a continued activity of the mind by the brain, 
nerves, and muscles would volatilize the body as light 
volatilizes burning matter. An uninterrupted wakeful- 
ness renders the brain soft and watery, and causes in- 
sanity as long sleep suffocates by the growing and ac- 
cumulating fat. Here, then, we may discover the true 
reason why plants cannot sleep. They cannot be said 
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to be active^ and hence stand not in need of rest, as the 
planets and stars, which are ever moving, never expe- 
rience fatigue. Should we nevertheless call the growth 
of plants an activity, it would be necessary for us to 
say, that their activity and rest is so united that the one 
cannot be distinguished from the other. Without any 
disturbance their juices rise and sink ; without labor 
the bud unfolds itself in the light of the sun and scatters 
its fragrance. But the life of the animal has sensation ; 
through it) it is attracted by the objects around or repel* 
led by them and its originally peaceful and harmoni- 
ous activity is elicited and spent in all directions, and 
hence exhaustion follows and rest becomes necessary. 
And all this takes place in a still higher degree in man. 
The equilibrium of his mental life is wholly disturbed 
by the occurrences of the day, by the emotions of fear 
and hope, of joy and pain, of solitude and anxiety, of 
love and hatred ; by self-interest and interest in others ; 
by desires, inclinations, and passions; by cares and trou- 
bles, by the constant exerlion of thinking and willing. 
Thus rest becomes in a high degree, necessary, and the 
design of sleep as regards the intellect is. 

To grant rest to the mind. For, if during the 
state of waking, the mind may be compared to a living 
spring, whose reviving vaters are constantly gushing 
forth and flowing into many rivulets j during sleep it 
gathers and collects itself, draws in its many fold ac- 
tivities ; and thus, for a time, it frees itself from the con- 
trast and opposition to itself into which it is brought by 
the opposite nature of the objects, claiming its power 
and attention during its waking. The mind returning 
to itself, delivers itself from the stretch on which it is 
during the whole day and thus it is at rest 

It not only rests in sleep, that is, ceases from labor, 
but it is positively invigorated and strengthened, and 
this restoration of mental power is another part of the 
design of sleep. It descends to the state of its original 
existence to that of the embryo and like Antaeus, who 
by throwing himself on the earth, gained new strength, 
80 it recovers what it has lost by its activity in the world. 
It if as if it drew a new supply of strength from the 
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source of its existence, and hence the expressions thai 
one feels like ii new creatitre after ii healthy sleep or 
balmy sieep^ are highly significant. 

According to the view taken here of the design of 
sleep, it would seem that the mind sleeps and not the 
bcdy aloiiej or that such is the case of the system of 
sensihility and irritiibility^ aud this is true. Sleep is 
not deaths nor a separation of llie soul from the body ; 
in sleep they remain closely united. The mind steeps; 
it is for a lime in a stale of unconsciousnes®, while at 
the same time it has not in the least lost J<s conscious- 
nessj this lias only become latent or is for a time veiled. 
This state of mind has been compared to that of the 
memory when it possesses all the words of a foreign Ian* 
guage, and conld cati them forth at any time, and yet 
does not remember one for years becaase the person 
whose memory it is no longer speaks that language. 
This stale is similar to another activity of the soul, 
which in order to reflect on a new idea, dismisses for a 
time a previous one without losing or farifeinn^ it. It 
Wilt be understood, that the mind is spoken of here in its 
connection witli the body, and especially witli the nerves 
hy which it is prmcipally active. When these become 
exhatisted, the activity of the mind will rmt cease, hut 
will be greatly diminished and consequently rest. This 
rest is what we call sleep* 

4. WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS OF SLEEP ^T 

These are many and various, and that without which 
all the others would be insufficient, the law is accord- 
ing to which life cannot remain in one and the same 
state longer than a certain time, and according to which 
its existence vibrates between activity and rest, sleeping 
and waking. This is the case, in some degree at least^ 
with tlie mind. Here we find, that after serious labors, 
the mind inclines slrongly to something of a lighter na- 
ture, Leibnitz, when fatigued with study, dchghted in 
naedifating on the improvements of wagons ; Keppler 
turned from his astronomical investigations to music. 
The more the mind has been productive and self-activa 
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in one direction, the more it will desire to be merely re- 
ceptive in another. After writing much it will be de- 
liorhtful to read for a while. The next condition of 
sleep is a certain degree of exhaustion caused by activi- 
ty. He only sleeps well who wakes well. Any thing 
that weakens the nervous system, great cold or heat, or 
whatever too greatly raises or depresses the activity of 
the sensibility, or what even wearies by not affording 
sufficient excitement, by being too uniform or tedious 
will make us feel sleepy ; while any thing that strongly 
engages the mind will keep it awake. A certain de- 
gree of indifference to the world and to our business is 
indispensable to sound sleep, and whatever promotes 
this state of indifference will also promote sleep. Hence 
the night with its darkness and silence is the time for 
sleep, for the absence of light suffers the eye, through 
which the objects of the world receive form and shape 
and gain our attention, to be at rest. Again, whatever 
promotes the growth of the body is favorable to sleep. 
Fat, corpulent and growing persons, especially chil- 
dren, sleep more than old persons. And finally sleep 
may be caused by strong odors or medicines taken from 
the vegetable kingdom as opium, by strong food, which 
renders a higher degree of digestion necessary, as may 
be seen from serpents, that after having eaten their prey, 
fall asleep ; by strong drinks, which £rce the blood in- 
ward, while such as tea, that propel it to the surface, 
keep us awake. 

5. WHAT IS A REGULAR SLEEP 1 

That sleep we should not hesitate to call regular and 
healthy, and refreshing, in which the functions of diges- 
tion or of the system of reproduction in general prevail 
over that of sensibility, so that we are not disturbed by 
dreams or by cares. So is v;aking regular and healthy, 
when we scarcely know that we have a body, when no 
limb hurts us, and when the process of digestion is not 
in the least perceived. Sleep is irregular when it is 
disturbed by unpleasant, feverish, or distressing dreams, 
and when we often awake during the night. The na- 
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ture of sleep will differ according to its prevailing 
causes. Sleep, produced by strong drinks, will he 
heavy and unhealthy ; that produced by cold, will be 
benumbing ; that by too great fatigue, will be deep,&c. 
Some instances of lethargy remind us of the long sleep 
of animals. Schubert relates the case of Guiseppe Cia- 
borri, who was buried during an earthquake by the corpse 
of his friend, and there lay for fourteen days under the 
ruins of his native city almost constantly sleeping. A 
sick person slept for seventeen weeks with but a few in- 
terruptions, and after this long sleep recovered from his 
disease. This ^hows that such a sleep is sickly. Anoth- 
er slept for seventy days and then recovered from an 
illness ; and Fichet records a case in which a man slept 
for four years, only waking when he felt hungry. 
Equally extraordinary are the instances in which per- 
sons have fallen asleep while on the rack. The nerves 
beirig so weakened that they could no longer re-act, be- 
gan to die, while the rest of the body seemed yet to live. 
Sleep and death not unfrequently pass over the one into 
the other. Poison, introduced into the blood, frequent- 
ly causes first a deep sleep and then death. As we 
have many instances of such a heavy, lethargical sleep, 
so we have some of an uncommon wakefulness. A 
murderer, according to Schubert, remained awake for 
fourteen days, and though he took gradually forty grains 
of opium, his eyelids would not sink and grant him a 
balmy sleep. 

6. WHAT IS FALLING ASLEEP? 

To say all in one word, we may repty : a gradual in- 
activity of the different senses. First of all the eye 
ceases to be awake, the eyelid sinks and it closes ; then 
taste and smell become insensible ; the ear yet hears, 
but does not understand ; the mouth, yawns, the mem- 
bers stretch themselves, the head, as in the embryo, sinks 
down on the breast, and while for a short time the life 
of the mind seems to rest under the surface of the body, 
so that a little excitement will call it forth again, it soon 
sinks deeper until it wholly disappears. So the English 
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soldiers on the fort of St. Philip heard no longer the 
thunder of the cannons, but slept standiiij^ at their posts. 
Physically, falling asleep is freqnentfy indicated by a 
feverish pulsation of the blood, and always by a rest of 
the muscles, by a decrease of animal warmth, by slow- 
er, but deeper breathing. As the thinking power be- 
comes relaxed, and loses accuracy and acuteness as the 
motion of the muscles grows less energetic, so all ac- 
^ tivity is turned off from the world and sinks back into 
' the life of the body. The eye of the astronomer, which 
a moment since enjoyed the millions of golden stars 
above, and roamed in immeasurable space lets fall the 
lid — and stars and space are no more seen. 

WHAT IS AWAKING 1 

When sufficient strength hvA been gained, one sense 
after anothier becomes active again, and man becomes 
conscious of himself, and the world aroood. A feeling 
of strength and of vigor, of cheerfulness and alacrity, 
accompanies our awaking, as that of relaxation accom- 
panies our falling asleep. Our connection with the 
world is renewed, aOd the last thoug^hts, before falling 
asleep again, present themselves. — When life is vigor- 
ous, the transition from sleeping to waking is short, 
though generally preceded by a short morning sleep. 
The dark feeling, in which our intellectual life was 
resting, becomes gradually more light; figures like 
thoughts make their appearance, and an electric stream 
of power passes through limbs and muscles, until w& 
are fully awake. The process of awaking is generally 
complete, when the eye opens, for through it the objects 
around us can be distinguished, and hence it elicits our 
judgment and thinking, and our desire for renewed ac- 
tivity. 

DREAMING." 

The word dream, by a transposition of the letters o 
and r, comes from the Latin, Dormio, which word 
means both to sleeps and to dreanij as the noun somni- 
nmi means both sleep and dream. In connection with 
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sleeping W6 have to consider that state of the mind, in 
which it dreams. 

Dreaming is generally described as an involuntary 
action of the soul. By involuntary is meant, that the 
pictures, images and ideas, running through our sleep, 
are not subject to our critical judgment, nor to our con- 
scious will, but that they come and go, appear and dis- 
appear, as if sent by another power than that of the 
soul. Yet this definition of dreaming does not exhaust 
the subject. Dreaming is a state of mind, that is made 
up of sleeping and waking. The soul, when it dreams, 
is neither wholly asleep nor wholly awake. We are 
awake, v^hen we judge, consequently when we distin- 
guish between our soul and body, between our activity 
and its results, between the world and ourselves ana 
when we know' that we make these distinctions. We 
are asleep, when we are no longer aware of these differ- 
ences and when we cease to judge. Dreaming is the 
flowing togethet of ourselves with the objective world j 
for while in sleep this is wholly merged in a state of 
unconsciousness, in dreaming it emerges from it ; but not 
having however the power of a clear and distinct judg- 
ment, we are not able to keep the objective world sepa- 
rated from ourselves, but all our activities flow confu- 
sedly together with their result*?, our perceptions with 
the things perceived, and our imagination with its own 
productions. Dreaming then is that state of mind, ia 
which 

1. We are not conscious of ourselves or of our p^- 
sonality. We are conscious of ourselves when we 
clearly distinguish between our soul and body and ac- 
knowledge their union. In dreaming this distinction is 
gone, and hence we are unconscious of our person. This 
shows itself in ajl dreams, and more especially in those 
in which we exchange our personality for that of ano- 
ther. Johnson, in his dreams, frequently disputed with 
an opponent, and felt chagrined, that he had himself 
the poorest arguments. An old Professor dreamed, that 
he was again a student, and when examined could not 
answer the question to which his classmate, sitting near 
him, fully and readily replied. In both these instances it 
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is evident, that the dreamers had no seIf-coiiapi<^sness. 
And so it is in all our dreams, for if we vrete clearly 
conscious of ourselves, we should not dream, but be 
awake. Without personality there can be no liberty, 
no volilion, no will. In dreaming then we are incapa- 
ble of willing decidedly. Thii it will not be difficult 
to prove. For when we dream that we are pursued by 
a mad dog, or any rapacious animal, we cannot, h<^w- 
ever much we may try to do it, discover the means of 
escape. Our muscles seem powerless, they will not 
move from the place, they deny their services. We 
desire to be delivered from danger, we feel that running 
could be the only way of safety and yet we cannot take 
a step. Nor is understanding aud judgment active and , 
free in dreaming, bijt bolh are merged in mere feeling. 
Some remarkable instances may seem to lie in the way 
of this assertion, and yet it is nevertheless true. If by 
understanding we comprehend the man hi one, and if 
by judgment we distinguish between the difierent qual- 
ities of a thing, and separate one class of beings irom 
another, we cannot exercise either power without self- 
consciousness, and where this is active, there, as has 
been stated, we do not dream, but wake. Cond iliac, we 
are told frequently finished treaties in his dreams, which 
while he was awake, offered insurmountable diffiaulties. 
MaignaO) H mathematician of the seventeenth century, 
in his dreams, solved problems, which he found correct, 
when he judged of them after he awaked. Reinhotd 
discovered in a dream the deduction of the logical cate- 
gories, and so all of us frequently feel, when w-e awake 
m the morning, that we have clearer ideas on some sub- 
ject than we had, when we retired. Strong as these in- 
stances are in favor of a quickened understanding and 
judgment in dreams, they do not afl^r all prove what 
they seeco to establish. For there is oo doub^ but the 
essays of Condillac and the proUems of Maignan, and 
the categories of Reinhold, had not in vain engaged 
the minds of these men, but they were well matured 
and ripe, long before they lay down to sleep. It often 
80 happens, that while many impressions, and many 
«, activities engage our mind at the time, when we attend 
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to a dtftouh subject, the results of our meditation and 
study will not become manifest to ourselves, because 
some feeling, some impression veils it or does not si]l8er 
it to ftresent ^itself freely, and separate from the other 
views and ideas, that may occupy our thoughts. After 
we retire and dismiss the many cares and ioterestSi 
which divide our mental energies, the principal subject 
of meditation during the day will enter into our dreams 
and all the other impressions thatuiccompanied it hav- 
ing disappeared, the result of our study will be per- 
mitted to show itself disenQuml)ered. So noise around 
us frequently prevents u» from remena^ring a certain 
occurrence, which is certainly treasured up in our me- 
fnory. When the noise ceases, our recollection of it 
is at hand. The mountains are there, but the mist sen- 
ders tlK%» invisible ; as soon as the mist sinks, they rise. 
We experience the^same, when, having been for a UHig 
time engai^ed in some ialior nnsuccessfnily, we return 
to it> i\£ter recreation. Then we are often astonished at 
the ease with which we Aniakx the u prk. No new ef- 
forts have been made, no new attention has been paid 
to it, and the greater facility mtist therefore result from 
the removal of something, that before obstructed our 
eflforts^ •' 

The state of mind, in which it neither comprehends 
nor judtres nor it conscious of itself, must be that of 

Feeling'. Tlie mind, as has been shown, retires du- 
riog sleep from the manifold activities into which it 
flows forth when awake. Yet its rest is not inactivity, 
for this is death. Whatever is must be active, and only 
what is active is alive, ■ The activity of the mind du- 
ring steep is sunk into that of feeling. This, without 
judgment, is an entire unioh of subject and object, of the 
activity which feels and the thing that is felt ; a union, 
n9t resulting from the difference of both, but one that 
knows of no difference whatever. Thus all differences 
in the activity of the soul are dropped, and the soul pla- 
ces itself wholly and individually in every feeling and 
emotion, or in every word and action. When we are 
awake, we judge of our actions as well as of our words 
and feelings ; out mind, when entering into them, is 
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conscious of their relation to itself, of their consequen- 
ces and propriety. During sleep no part of the mind is 
above our feeline^ or words, hut the whole mind rests 
in an undivided manner in every single emotion and in 
every single action. Hence we may explain how words 
spoken in our dreams are frequently much more beau 
tiful, much more appropriate than we should have 
chosen them when^ awake ; hence it is too, that our 
emotions in our dreams are more whole-souled and Con 
sequently more animated; and that our sympathies and 
antipathies are more vehement than they would be in a 
state of wakefulness. As the muscular strength of in- 
sane persons is very greatly increased, when their 
whole mind enters into a passion, so are our feelings 
in sleep, and their utterances in dreams. 

Some of the feelings, that we thus have in dreams, will 
be stronger than others; these stronger feelings will 
cause a difference in the simple and harmonious activity 
of the mind and disturb it. Every difference wjll lead 
to variety, and hence the mind will iSow forth again 
with its activity into different channels, as in its state of 
wdkin^. Yet not conscious, thai these differences in 
its activity are its own productions, imagination, the 
principal power active in dreams, representi? them as 
something strange, as something external, something not 
proceeding from the activity of the mind, but from some 
other source. Thus the identity and harmony of the 
mind is preserved in its dreams, for whatever uiight in- 
terfere with it is thrust out under the form of a strange 
being or power. On the other hand the mind seems to 
distinguish, while on the other it remains still under 
the influence of mere feelirig. But the activity of the 
mind which thus unites thinking and feeling is 

Imagination. This mental power does not demon-- 
3trate nor produce pure thoughts and make us con- 
scious of them, Jbut it gives all ideas in a sensual form, 
in a sensible image. While we are awake, its opera- 
tions are accompanied by critical judgment ; we reflect 
on the images and their appropriateness to render a 
thought visible. In our dreams this critical judgment 
is ^bient, and thov^ we may compose poems whil^ 
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dreaming, their value can be judged of by us only when 
we are awake; and frequently what may please us in 
our dreams, wilt be found wholly incapable of satisfy- 
ing our waking judgment. Imagination is therefore act- 
ive, without our being conscious of it ; this is sometimes 
the case with poets, who write without cool reflection, 
but then they write by inspiration, and may be com- 
pared to a burning torch which illuminates all around, 
but does not see itself nor understand its own nature*. 
As it is the province of the imagination to express a gen- 
eral tliought or truth, or that which is common to many 
things of the same kind by a single concrete and indi- 
vidual image or symbol, so in our dreams it produces 
images, concrete signs or symbols by which it speaks or 
acts. The course of an unfortunate life, for example, 
it will describe by a high mountain which we have to 
ascend. Agreeable or disagreeable feelings which con- 
nect themselves with the labor we have in climbing up 
the nnountain, will call forth the images of beautiful 
flowers or disgusting animals. Hence it is, that we 
can not only speak in verses while we are dreaming — 
because imagination fa principally active, and the soul 
is wholly thrown into it — but that the language of 
dreams in general is replete with poetical beauty, with 
energy, and appropriateness. Instead of words, we have 
a fine imagery, thus, pearls indicate tears. The wife 
of Henry IV., of France, dreamed a few days before the 
murder of her husband, that two splendid diamonds had 
been changed into pearls. So Goethe, shortly before 
he visited Italy, had a dream of a symbolical character. 
He dreamed that he landed from a large boat on aa 
island, fertile and richly covered with vegetation, where 
he knew the most beautiful pheasants were offered for 
sale. He directly traded with the inhabitants for these 
beautiful creatures which they brought killed, and in 
large quantities. They were genuine pheasants, but as 
dreams usually transform everything, they had long, col- 
ored-eyed tails like those of peacocks or birds of para- 
dise. They were brought by scores into the vessel, 
their heads turned inward and arranged so ornamental- 
ly, that the long, variegated tails hanging outwarda. 
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formed in the sunshine the most brilliant arches imag- 
inable ; and so richly indeed, that room was scarcely 
left in the front and rear for the oarsmen and helmsman. 
•*Thus they cat the peaceful waves, and Goethe named 
to himself the friends to whom he intended to present 
these ^ay treasures. Though Goethe neither sent nor 
brofight pheasants from Italy to his friends, he sent 
many a letter, filled with the riches of his poetical genius, 
which received new impulses and new materials from 
tiie world of art surrounding him. — Knowing the pow- 
er of imagination, we cannot feel astonished at the 
choice which it makes in our dreams of images, by 
which to convey its dark notions. A man, suffering 
from cramps in his breast, saw himself attacked and 
wounded by cats whenever his disease was about to re- 
turn. Nor shall we consider it strange, that it frequent- 
ly makes use of images, which are directly opposite of 
what they are to indicate. Weeping in dreams is said 
to announce great joyousness ; cheerfulness in dreams 
foretells mourning. To eat earth means to gather rich- 
es; beautiful lilies apprize us of scorn which we shall 
have to endure from the world. Marriage-feasts in 
dreams are the messengers of misfortune, as funeral 
processions those of joyful occurrences. Romeo in a 
dream sees himself elevated to the dignity and splendor 
of an emperor, shortly l)efore he hears of the death of 
his Juliet. In these images of our dreams a certain law 
prevaiiB, when we think them to be arbitrary. This 
law is, that extremes elicit each other. Cheerfulness 
and mournfulness, marriage and death, the sounds of 
joy and those of grief, are found more closely together 
in nature, than we are inclined to admit. 

Nearly allied to imagination is the activity of memo- 
ry. This likewise is often active in our dreams, and 
when not divided, and it is aniitiated by the whole activi- 
ty of the mind, will of course be more lively, more vivid, 
and perhaps more faithful in the detail of occurrences. 
Then a gentleman dreamed, that a person appeared be- 
fore his bed, offering to reveal to him either his future 
or past life. He agreed on having his past life repre- 
aented to him. Tbe person then gave turn a review of 
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all that had occurred to him, the greater part of which 
he would not have l)een able to recall when awake. 
To explain this dream, we must remember a remark, 
made above, that memory as well as every other power is ' 
subject to dissipation, and that it may treasure up occur- 
rences, which tiie manifold employments of the day pre- 
vent it from bringing to our recollection, and while dream- 
ing its whole activity dwells on one point only. It there- 
fore represents past actions more in the detail and not 
merely recollects them, hut gives them all the novelty 
of recent occurrences. Dead persons die again before 
us ; we, in old age, go again to school with our books un- 
der our arms. Yet memory in our dreams is mechanic- 
al ; not subject to our will, so that we might demand 
certain things intrusted to it. It gives them according to 
the association of ideas, or m some external connection, 
or in otie borrowed from tlie memory in its stale of 
waking. Consciousness does not accompany its opera- 
tions. When awake, we classify the contents o( memq- 
ry, and call upon it to give them according to general 
heads and classes ; this tendency to generalize, renders 
the memory less inclined to depict and delineate. In 
our dreams memory dwells more on the individual na- 
ture of occurrences, it loves the concrete and hence its 
greater vividness and detail. There are some dreams, 
that continue successively for a number of nights, to 
complete a long story. Here it must be remembered 
that similar feelings and circumstances will produce a 
type of a dream, which will continue as long as its 
causes and conditions are the same, until its subject is 
exhausted. 

THE FORM OF DREAMS. 

One delights in the illusions of dreaming, because 
originating in ourselves, they must have some analogy 
with the rest of our life and our fate. Goethe. 

Dreams being destitute of a clear self-possessed con- 
sciousness, they of course can have no logical connection. 
This has been already shown from the entire neglect 
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of the laws of space and of time. In space one place 
cannot be where another is, for different ptaces-occupy 
different positions; apd so whatever exists in a bodily 
form, while it mnsl be somewhere, cannot be every 
, where. Dreams know pothing of these laws, but the 
persons and beings in them have a kind oi ubiquity. In 
the twinkling of an eye we now are in Asia, and now 
in Africa. Our imagination may likewise travel fast 
when awake, but then the critical consciousness is 
closely following it And so in dreams the laws of 
time are wholly neglected, such as those of succession 
of the past, present, and future. This succession enters 
into our thoughts and actions. Before we act we re- 
solve 5 our resolution, as something present, is referred 
to its execution as something future. In our dreams 
resolution and action coincide ii% one moment ; the fu- 
ture is present. Thus all logical and all voluntary 
connection is destroyed. To have clearness and dis- 
tinctness in our knowledge, we must arrange it accord- 
ing to the laws of space and time ; we must, for in- 
stance, cause our memory to give up its contents in the 
regular order in which they occurred. And not only 
so, we must perceive the relations of cause and effect, 
ground and consequence. Where the things contained 
in dreams have nevertheless a strictly logical connec- 
tion, this is not produced by our dreaming imas^ination 
or memory,-but merely repeated by an involuntary as- 
sociation of ideas, or by our mechanical memory. In 
this limited sense it may well be said, as it has been as- 
serted, that there is both an objective and subjective 
connection in our dreams. Dreams arising in our- 
selves must have a 52^6;ec/i9e connection, an analogy with 
our disposition, knowledge, talents, and skill. There 
must be too an objective connection, for our dream- 
ing imagination must have materials for its activity ; 
these must be given to it, and their original connection 
may preserve itself in our dreams. Such a connection, 
however, is mechanical; it is like the connection of 
leaves, that shaken off by the wind, attach themselves 
to each other on the ground, or like leaves that flow 
down the same rivulet, and are united not by their na- 
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ture, but by the water that carries them. The subject- 
ive connection of our dreams demands, however, our 
particular attention, for these very frequently betray our 
true disposition and moral character. If during the 
time of busy activity our conscience is not permitted to 
speak, it will frequently burst its chains in our dreams 
and announce loudly to all that hear it, and especially 
to ourselves, what is in us. Shakspeare represents the 
dreams of conscience very beautifully in Lady Mac- 
beth. A celebrated professor, who for some time had 
omitted offering his morning and evening woraiiip, 
prayed in bis dreams a number of nights in succession, 
and repeated all thp bible prayers which he had learned 
by heart in his youth. The dream may be an illu- 
sion, but the disposition from which it arises will be 
true. It was on thif principle, that a Greek emperor 
had a person executed, merely because the same man 
dreamed of having killed him. 

CAUSES OF DREAMS. 

These are manifold, and it would be difficult to enumer- 
ate all of them and arrange them in classes. We shall 
therefore point out only a few, and among the most 
fertile ones are, 

1. Impressions on our senses. Thus we feel cold^ 
and our imagination leads us into ice-fields; light falls 
upon our eyes, and we exclaim Fire ! A philosopher 
dreamed, that thieves were about to kill him, and to ren- • 
der bis death more cruel, they introduced a large pole 
between his toes, and tried to break them out. He 
awoke and found a straw in the place of the pole/ 
Sometimes a disordered system, any thing lying undi- 
gested in the stomach will cause dreams. 

2. Whatever has much engaged us during the day, 
whether it. has been agreeable or disiagreeable, will be- 
come a source of dreams during night Perhaps a 
strong emotion, suppressed by our will, while we were 
awake, disturbs our sleep ; or a strong wish, the ful- 
fillment of which we would not for a moment consider 
possible when waking, presents itself as realized, Per^ 

15 
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sons desirous to be rich, dream that they are so. 
Talents, that are not permitted to exhibit themselves, 
because our daily employment is hostile to them, \yill 
seek for an opportunity in our dreams of exercising 
themselves. And so whatever impedes any activity, 
whatever disturbs body or mind, will cause our dreams 
and enter into them. The nightmare is a remarkable in- 
stance of the kind. A thick and impure air renders 
breathing difficult, and our imagination, which views 
every tlnng under the aspect of a concrete form and 
being, perceives a bear or cat lying on our mouths. Ca- 
ms, Junior, relates a case from S^illot's Journal de Me- 
dicine, which is to the point here. Laurent, the phy- 
sician of the first battalion of the regiment. Tour d'Au- 
yergne, was lodged during a night in a deserted monas* 
tery at Palmi, in Calabria, when suddenly some persons, 
lying t(^ether in narrow rooms on straw, which was 
spread on the floor, came running in much frightened, 
all saying that they had seen a ghost-like, long-haired 
black dog, and had distinctly felt him running over 
their breasts. During the next night LauroiU with 
some other officers, remained watching, after the sol- 
diers had been persuaded to retire, and without their 
seeing any thing suspicious, the soldiers were frightened 
by the same dream, and could not be induced again to 
return to their lodging place. 

3. When our intellectual activity has been exercised 
but little or at least less than its power would demand 
to become relaxed, when consequently it stands in no 
need of recreation and sleep, then dreams will follow 
one after another, in case we retire to rest Our senses 
close, but our mind feels reluctant to sleep. As a gen- 
eral rale it may be stated, that we never dream more, 
and sleep worse, than when we wake little. 

4. The nervous state of the S3rstem when weakened, 
may produce many dreams. Persons in fever, in de- 
lirium will imagine they see all kinds of images and so 
the dreams of nervous persons are full of them. If in 
this state of health we have no clear and distinct dreams, 
we toss about, groan and sigh, and it frequently takes 
us a long time to awake. 
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Dreams, springing from the same eanses, may be 
much modified by the disposition aod character of the 
dreamer. The natural difference of the imagination, 
its degree of liveliness and strength, and its cultivation, 
will considerably aflect its images and productions. 
The imagination of the painter, and that of the musi- 
cian, of the poet, and that of the sculptor will certainly 
preserve their peculiar characteristics in their dreams. 
If the imagination is naturally productive and plastic, 
the materials furnished it in the dream, will be connect- 
ed in new ways, and as the judgment is absent, these 
combinations will frequently be of strange character. 
The most opposite things will be united, carricatures 
will be formed, animals speiUc, serious persons will ap- 
pear in ludicrous situations and countries will present 
the most beautiful combinations of water and mountain 
scenery, and of landscapes of all kind. From these 
few remarks, it must be evident, that the dreams of 
children, and those of old persons, must differ widely 
not only in their substance, but also in reference to their 
form, liveliness and distinctness; and so again the 
dreams of savages and those of cultivated persons. 
The former will consider them too as being sent by a 
higher power and regard them as possessed of divine 
authority. Animals too dream ; but their dreams stand 
in the same relation to those of man, in which their in- 
stinct stands to the clear thinking of man. They may 
dream of pursuing a hare or chasing a stag, but their 
dreams cannot go beyond the sphere of sensation ; they 
cannot produce new images, &c. 

PROPHETIC DREAMS, PRESENTIMENT, VISION, AND 
DEUTEROSCOPY OR SECOND SIGHT. 

Somnia sunt alia physica, alia divina, alia diabolica. 

Melancthon. 

We propose to consider these diflferent states of mind 
together, for they are to be explained on the same gen- 
eral principle. When speaking of sleep, we found it 
useful to glance at the phenomena of waking, and so 
here prophetic dreams which we have when asleep, and 
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presentiments which are the dreams of our waking 
mind will mutually explain and interpret each other. 
What we mean by prophetic dreams, will be easily seen 
from one or two examples. And here we cannot help 
thinking of one, handed down by Cicero, who, as is 
well known, was by no means credulous^ Two Area* 
dians came to Megara and took different lodging-places. 
The one of them appeared twice to the other in a dream, 
first seeking aid and then murdered, and stating that his 
corpse would be taken eejly in the morning on a cover- 
ed waTOU passing through a certain gate out of the city. 
This dream agitated the other, and going at the appoint- 
ed time towards the gate, he met th^ murderer with the 
wagon and handed him over to the police. A lady of 
my acquaintance, was from home, when a little brother 
of hers was killed by an ox. The night after this oc- 
currence she dreamed that an ox-cart was sent for her, 
in which she was expected to return. This dream af- 
fected her spirits so much, that she expressed her appre- 
hensions to her friends in the morning. When inform- 
ed of the misfortune she directly understood her dream. 
The dieam of Mr. Williams of Scorrierhouse, near Red- 
ruth in Cornwall, is fully related in the London Tinies of 
the 16th of August, 1829. He was the Chancellor killed 
in the vestibule of the House of Commons, and having 
hod the same dream thrice in one night, he communi- 
cated it to many of his acquaintances all of whom were 
living when the Times gave the account Afterwards it 
was ascertained, that on the evening of the same day 
Mr. Feroeval was assassinated by a certain Bellingham. 
This dream resembles the second sight of Mr. Lodin, 
who in the hour of death saw the nnirder of James V. 

From these few examples it will appear, that prophet- 
ic dreams are such as give us information concermng 
things which would seem to be inacessible to our com- 
mon senses at the time. It cannot be denied, that it is 
difficult to point out the possibility of such dreams; yet 
it must be admitted, that there have been dreams of the 
kind. To refuse belief in them altogether, would not 
annihilate them, but merely remove them from our con- 
sideration. It is more easy to disbelieve a thing that 13 
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difficalt to explain, than to attempt to understand it. 
No doubt niany dreams have been exaggerated, and to re- 
ceive all without a critical judgment, would indicate great 
credulity. We shall therefore divide prophetic dreams 
into two classes; the one embraces those dreams, 
the subject of which is the dreamer himself, his health, 
his state of mind, his conscience ; the other compri- 
ses all such as foretell something foreign to the dream- 
er, but always something that will stand in a necessary 
relation to the present, so thiU if nothing occurs to pre- 
Tent it, it must therefore develop itself from it. Dreams 
of the Jirst class have never, been much doubted, for 
physicians, have too many opportunities of testifying to 
their truth. Persons while yet well receive by a dream 
an impression of a future disease. A woman, about to 
be taken sick with an inflammation of the brain, dream- 
ed that her heart was changed into a serpent which 
rose with awful hissing up to .her head. Her imagina- 
tion represented her disease symbolically. Diseases do 
not all at once and suddenly seize our system. They 
have their beginning and course, and frequently develop 
themselves, very, gradually. . Yet however small the 
beginning of a disease, it is the disease foegim. If a 
strong nervous and muscular constitution may not per- 
ceive it until it has grown considerably, there is no reas- 
on .to doubt the possibility, that a person whose nervous 
system is out of ti^ne and highly-sensitive when asleep, 
and when his whole mind is sunk into the state of a 
general feeling and raises and animates this, should per-, 
ceive a future'disease even in -its very infiftiaf. This 
will become more credible, when we consider that our 
body is a system, which consists not of parts as the ma-, 
chine, but of organs, each of which while it has a pecu-- 
liar office represents our whole^life. The drop of blood, 
that now runs through the veins of the eye, will soon 
pass through every vein in the body. In the state of 
health, when all the organs are active in perfect harmo* 
ny, no difference is felt ; but when one of them is 
about to separate its life from that of the others, a 
difference between itself apd these must be exhibited, 
and this will be noticed. Our explanation of prophetic 
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dreams, it will easily be perceived, strips them en- 
tirely of the power of prophecy, for they do not foretell 
that which is not yet, but that which is, and which in 
our common state of mind would be imperceptible, be- 
'cause it could not sufficiently affect our strong nerves. 

The dreams of the second class, on the other hand, that 
seen^to foretell future occurrences or to have a sensation 
of thmgs goin^ on at the time, but at a great distance, 
like the dream of Mr. Williams, are founded either on 
sympathy^ as we shall see when we speak of presenti- 
nmet, or on our knowledge of a necessary connection ex- 
* isting between the foundation and that which rests upon 
it. So Franklin often perceived in his dreams the results 
of the labor to which he had attended during the day. 
These results were owing to the faithfulness with which 
he executed his business. The plant lies likewise in 
the seed as to possibility, and any one who sees the 
seed may prophecy what the plant will be that shall 
grow forth from it. Only those occurrences may, 
therefore, be foretold by our dreams, the premises of 
which are known to us, but it would be mere supersti- 
tion to believe that we could anticipate in dreams the 
actions of a free-will. 

The whole subject before us will become more plain ' 
by considering the nature of presentiment, vision, and 
second sight. We shall also here preface each of these 
states of mind by giving one or two examples : 

Jung Stilling, in his Almanac of 1808, relates a re- 
markable presentiment of a minister, who was taking a 
walk wilb the intention of visiting a rocky mountain 
near his house, and of enjoying the beautiful view from 
it. While approaching the summit of the mountain he 
felt restless an^ uneasy ; unable to explain this feeling, 
he asked himself, whether it was right for him to spend 
bis time thus idly, and busied in such thoughts, he 
stepped aside for a moment to seek a cool place under a 
wall formed by the rock. He had scarcely left the nar- 
row path leaaing to the top of the mountain, when a 
large stone, breaking loose from the rest of the rock, 
with great vehemence struck the spot, where one mo- 
ment before he was standing : The Reverend John 
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Dodd, one evening, whe^ already undressed, felt a 
great agitation in his mind which was wholly unac- 
countable to him. It seemed to him, that he ou^ht to 
go and visit a friend, who lived a mile or two oflf from 
him. His family ttied to dissuade him from ^oing that' 
night, but their eflTorts were in vain. Mr. Dodd went, 
dark as it was, and on arriving at the house of his friend, 
be found him ready to commit suicide. His unexpect- 
ed visit and counsel prevented the deed forever, and his 
friend be<rame converted by divine grace : Schiller, the 
great poet, was in the habit of walking with his stew- 
ard ; at one time, when passing on a rugged path 
through a pine wood and between high rocks, he was 
seized by a feeling that some person must be buried 
there. Some time after he was informed of the mur- 
der of a wagoner committed at the place, on which he 
had the presentiment. 

Presentiment — if now we should define it — is the 
dark foreboding of something taking place either in 
ourselves or around us. This foreboding is a dark feel- 
ing not understood by us ; a general feeUng of restless- 
ness, strange and altogether uncommon. Its possibility 
must not be considered as a privilege of the mind, to 
dive into futurity or distance, but as a disease and weak- 
ness, by which it sinks from its state of clear waking 
into that of dreaming and drowsiness, or from its state 
of human life into that of animal existence. For ani- 
mals, whose life is more or less plunged into the general 
life of nature, and penetrated by it, and whose feeling 
is that of sympathy with the elements, in which they 
live, have a high degree of presentiment. They seek, 
like the fish, distant waters, or like the bird, countries 
afar oflf; they announce, while the sky is yet serene 
and clear the approach of a shower, and when the in- 
habitants around Vesuvius feel secure, the nightingale 
prophecies a near eruption, and flutters about, sending 
forth heart-rending notes. The less a being is independ- 
ent of the element in which it lives, the more quickly 
it will perceive the changes going on in it, and again 
the less it can counteract an impression, the more ve- 
hemently it will be affected by it. If in a state of 
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health we handle metab as ire please, and perceive no 
effect from them, the mere touch of a ruby on the hand 
will cause to some diseased persons pain in the arm, or 
a feeling of coldness and heaviness in the toti^e. 
- It is certainly an erroneous idea to think, that we 
can perceive by our common senses all the powers of 
nature^ Many of them have only lately become known 
to us. The celebrated Brown divided substances into 
parts, so infinitely small, that they were smaller than 
the four thousandth part of an inch ; he then scat- 
tered them into the air, white not a breath was stirring 
and observed them moving about. As the motion could 
not be their own, he concluded that there was a power, 
which communicated it to them. This power is now 
ascertained to be in constant motion, and to pervade 
us, but we have in a healthy state of our nervous sys- 
tem no sense by which we may perceive it This 
magnetic stream is nevertheless equally as certain, as 
the electric influences upon us, though we cannot disco- 
ver by our senses the polar relaticms in many chemical 
affinities. These activities, however, exist and may be- 
come known to us in two different ways, either by a 
change taking place in them, or by one in ourselves. 
That only is perceptible to us, which can affect our 
senses, because it is strong enough to resist their activity. 
If the senses are excitable, the impression needs not 
be strong, to be perceived ; if they, are healthy, it must 
b6 energetic. We are penetrated by electric powers, 
without our feeling them. The eye, when it is pressed 
against any thing, flashes forthe lectrical sparks, and the 
skin of the cat, when rubbed, emits them. As soon as 
this electric power approaches us with sufficient energy, 
we perceive it. So when we touch an electrical fish 
or eeli From this it follows, that when the external 
state of a natural power is changed, we may receive 
impressions from such as left us perfectly free before. 
And so It is when our own nervous system becomes 
more excitable ; then natural agencies will be perceived, 
though their energy should remain the same. The 
distance from which these agencies reach us, cannot 
form any objection, or even cause any difficulty in un- 
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derstanding this theory. For if the eye, by the medium 
of light, n^ay be set in- connection, for example, with the 
Sirius, which is so many thousand miles distant from 
us ; if the ear, so small an organ hears the sound, that 
originated twenty or thirty miles from us, and if we cannot 
conceive the possibility of all this, what right have we 
to refuse belief in the possibility, that magnetic and 
electric powers, may impress us from a greater or shorter 
distance ? If these remarks are correct, it cannot es- 
cape us, that the more we are merged in the general life 
of nature, the more we' shall sympathize with all its 
changes, and the more distant activities with which its 
agencies are connected, will become perceptible to 
those whose nervous system is capable of receiving 
impressions from them. On a similar ground we must 
explain presentiment concerning friends ; they rest on 
deep sympathy with them, on a kind of polar relation; 
Should a presentiment become more clear, and assume 
the form of prediction,nt must be remembered, that the 
future has its origin in the present and that it must 
spring up from this source, as does the tree from theseed« 

Presentiments may become visions when our imagin- 
ation gives them form and shape. They then will 
appear tousirom without as images, which to the vision- 
ary seem to have reality. The images i^ill not be pro- 
duced arbitrarily by our imagination, but they will 
• emerge from our feelings and be calculated to represent 
their general nature, which is either agreeable or disa- 
greeable. When they proceed from the feelings, that ac- 
company the activity of conscience, then they will often 
assume the forms of good or evil spirits, because they will 
symbolically represent feelings, flowing forth from a 
quiet or disturbed conscience. Yet "before we define 
vision^ it may not be disagreeable to give a general no- 
tion of it by a few instances : 

Petrarch, when at Vaucluse, saw Laqra. approach 
him at three different times during one night ; fear 
seized his limbs, and the blood returned to his heart. 
Trembling he left the house, to breathe more freely. 
He climb^ a rock, he walked through the woods and 
looked around on all sides to see whether Laura was 

16 
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following him. " No one will believe me, but it is true ; 
1 saw her on remote places, where I thought to be 
alone ; from the trunk of a tree, from the basin of a 
fountain, from the cave of a rock, from douds, &c. 
Fear made me immovable, I knew not what would be- 
come of me, and whither I should go !" Torquato Tasso 
during the last years of his life, was firmly convinced 
that a friendly ghost was in the habit of appearing to 
him. His friend, the knight Manso, expressed his un- 
belief to him, and was requested to convince himself by 
being personally present at one of his conversations with 
the apparition. Manso agreed to it, but while Tasso 
conversed with his specter, he could see nothing at all. 
One of the finest visions ever seen by any man, is no 
doubt that of Benvenuto Cellini, which we shall give 
here in a free extract from Goethe's works. Cellini, 
the Italian artist, during his last imprisonment frequent- 
ly prayed to God, that he would show him in a dream 
once more the disk of the sun. One morning he arose 
early and prayed fervently that God, by divine inspira- 
tion, would communicate the cause to him, why he was 
not worthy of seeing the sun even in a dream. While 
praying, and lost in the wish of seeing the sun, the Lord 
seized him in the manner of a wind, and led him into 
a large room, where he appeared to him in the form of 
a beautiful youth. He then saw a ^reat number of 
persons, through the midst of which he had to force 
bis way. At length he arrived at a narrow door, by 
which he entered a small street. Raising his eyes he 
perceived the sun, shining upon a high wall. The 
Lord then told him to walk up to a high edifice by a 
few steps, where he saw the sun in its full glory. AAer 
a while the rays of light inclined to the left of the sun, 
and the disk became pure and clear, and appeared like 
a bath of purest gold. Soon after this, the middle of 
the golden circle expanded and became elevated, when 
all at once Christ on the cross became visible, of the 
same pure gold, of which the sun was, and so beautiful 
and so benign, that no human mind could have imagined 
the thousandth part of such beauty. Then Christ mo- 
ved to the left| and the center of the circle again ex- 
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panded, and showed Ihe beauiiful figure of the holy 
Tirgin. She sat elevated, her son in her arms, and a 
smile on her face. On both sides two angels stood of 
great beauty. <^ All this I saw clearly and really, and 
thanked God constandy with a loud voice." — The 
images of vision originate in the same way, as those of 
our dreams. Here also it is a strong feeling, by which 
our whole mind is absorbed, by which its volition and 
clear consciousness are held down. The mind resting 
wholly in this feeling — as for instance that of Petrarch in 
the feeling of love — will animate and raise it. Thus 
this feeling will re-act in uncommon strength, or render 
every other emotion subject to it, and as the mind is 
lost in it, imagination, which is nearest allied to feeling, 
will represent it in a concrete form, under an individual 
image, and place it without us. Thitis indeed the case 
with every artist, with the painter, the sculptor, the 
poet. Their imagination transfers a thought or feeling 
into an image, which of course they must see as clearly 
before them, as if it existed in reality. Yet there is 
this difference between the images of the artis|^ and the 
visionary. The artist controls his imagination by a 
conscious judgment ; he distinguishes between it and 
its productions, and comprehends the latter as his own. 
The visionary looks upon them as possessed of reality ; 
he views them not as proceeding from him, but as ap* 
proaching him from without. And here it must be re- 
marked, that the feeling, which gives rise to such a 
vision, may again be represented as being itself caused 
by the vision. So a woman entertained for a consider- 
able time, the idea of committing suicide ; but the voice 
of her conscience unnerved her arm. One morning 
however she plunged herself into a deep well, and 
while standing up to the chin in the water, she suddenly 
perceived a guardian spirit, that extended his hand to 
assist her in getting out of the well again. This friend- 
ly apparition no doubt was the voice of her conscience, 
whose words were put into the mouth of an image, 
which her own imagination had produc^. So it is 
known that the celebrated Blake, the English painter, 
frequently saw before Um the forms of Dante, Milton, 
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Yirgir and Pindar, as if they were his contemporaries. 
Ohce Milton communicated to Jiim a poem, that had 
not been published before in his collected works. The 
poem was by Blake, but his vision made it appear to 
come from Milton. 

Visions, though their «ame is derived from vistiSf 
sight, 'are not confined to the eye only, but all the sen- 
' ses may share (hero. Suso, for instance, ate strawber-^ 
ries that were offered him in neat baskets. Nicolai felt' 
all the pain, caused by a bristly serpent, winding itself 
around his body. J^cob Boehme, in the hour of death, 
heard beautiful music, which was inaudible te every 
one of the bystanders. Yet the eye is most favorable to 
visions. It easily produces phantoms. Irregular 
points, indistinct outlines, confused spots will induce it, 
especially duriuj^ moonlight, to draw them out into reg- 
ular forms. If our imagination be strong, and our 
•judgment weak, and our conscience not perfectly at 
peace with us, we shall see spectres and ghosts of all 
kinds, and thus tremble at the creations of our own 
^niind. The eye is the sense too, that more readily 
obeys the internal urgency of imagination, and will 
more easily see those images, which imagination neces- 
siates it to form. 

Second sight is the last of the phenomena of inind ' 
under consideration. It differs from presentiment and 
vision, and again contains both united. Vision has but 
rarely, any thing to do with . predictions and future, 
eii^eiits; it' considers its iibage^ to be present and tmt 
future. Presentiment, on the other hand, is a dark 
foreboding of something distant, eithe^ in space or time. 
Second sight while it differs ftojfi both, has much in 
common with each. It unites in itself the foreboding of 
presentiment, and the clearness and distinctness of vis- 
ion. Or it is a presentiment, that exhibits its foreboding 
in such an imagej as its substance demands. Hence it ' 
is a vision, that without much imagination, indicates 
exactly what it represents. A lady, whose husband 
.was from hpmp, paw. him leturn on the public jroad, 
when all at once he disappeared before her eyes. Af- ' 
terwards she received information of his deatby while 
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traTeling'. homeward.^The explanation ofsecond sight 
seems at lirsl to be extremely diOicult j but if the theo- 
ry of presentiments and visions lias been nnderstoodj 
that of second siglit cannot remain concealed from us, 
for it is nothing else than the union of both, Here as well ^ 
as in presentiments, nothing can be foretold lliat has not its 
foundation in the elements surrounding as, or in the inti- 
mate and close sympathy which we feel with near aeqiia in t- 
ances, friends, and relatives. There have been liitie is- 
landsjon which tlie second sig[it was extremely common. 
Thus Faro island, the islands aroinid Scotland and ^mue 
valleys in other parts of Europe, the Steinihal &c-,have 
been long known for their nnniber of seers- Tlie in- 
habitants of these islands and valleys are much septirated 
from the rest of the world ; the silence and retirement 
of their residences makes them meditate much on them- 
B^ves^ and live more in each other : their cultivation i3 
not that of the mind in g^enenil, not that of judgment 
and refleclionj but more that of feeling ; hence their re- 
lation to each other is based on the heart more than on 
the calculations of the understanding. Circumstances 
well known to the seer, impress his mind, and as this is 
merged greatly in feeling, aifect deeply the latter ; this 
affection of the Jeelino-^ instead of reflecting on it and 
expressing its substance clearSy, will be pronounced 
darkly, and in the form of presentiment by the seer,^ 
whose imagination will see the hitnre in the present, 
and the effect in the cause, and represent it ns vision does. 
Or the probability of an occurrence is to be ascerininfed 
by judgment ; but the seer, not exercising it, perceives 
it by mere feeling, nnd his fears or hopes set his imagin- 
ation into openuion, and he sees as real and present 
what his fears and hopes anticipate. This explanation . 
will be found correct, at least with regard to one kind of 
second sighlSj when we consider that the seers in Scot- 
land have been generally of very low rank and almost 
without any cultivation, wholly living in the stute of na- 
ture j and when we add, that those clans which had 
seerSj were frequently isolated, living entirely virithinthe 
sphere of their own families* In sucli a life every feel- 
ing and motion of one member w^uld easily cummnai' 
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cate itself to all. As the t^uUivation of the mind be* 
comes more refined, and the intercourse with the world 
^eater, second sight becomes less frequent. When we 
have often a presentiment, that some friend or other 
will pay us a visit, the seer adds the image and such 
other circumstances as may render themselvear probable 
to his feeling. The more retired we live, the more im- 
portant the visit from a friend woulji be, and the mom 
It will engage our imagination. If our presentiment is 
called forth by circumstances that render such a visit 

!)robable, for instance by fine weather, or by the idea of 
eisure or any thing known to be favorable, the seer 
does not leave it with this dark impression, but per- 
ceives the ship at great distance and the persons in it, 
and even the dress they wear. Thus the seer per- 
ceives at a distance, what in reality he only sees in him- 
self. Second sight, no doubt, in many instances is pro- 
duced by magnetic or other natural influences, which 
will even aflfect animals, as for example, horses ; but 
there is certainly nothing miraculous about it. Another 
remark may not. be out of place here. Thousands of 
impressions, ideas, notions pass through our mind, and 
are no longer remembered ; they seem to be gone, with- 
out having left a trace. And yet while every sensation 
af^pears and disappeai^ none is lost, but each affects the 
mind and exercises an influence upon its character. This 
influence will be felt long after the individual impression 
is forgotten. Though never remembered again as 
single impressions, they may therefore breathe life into 
our words, and a peculiar power into the productions 
of our minds. The elements lie in the soul, unknown 
to him, whose soul it is; how much might be explain- 
ed concerning visions and second sight, if these dark ele- 
ments were always known to us. 

Second sight is not any thing arbitrary. Some seers 
it is true, received payment for second sights, but their 
visions were frequently full of deception. Seers can- 
not call them forth, when they desire to have them, nor 
keep them off when they approach them. A seer who 
was warned by his minister and admonished not to in- 
dulge second sights, saw during a sermon the corpse of 
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a person then alive on the same place where that per- 
son afterwards was buried- 

Second sight is principally met with among the iin- 
cultivated, as Johnson has Temnrkedj and as will ap- 
pear from the history of idol at ry,^ — the Shaman are a 
remarkable instance— Swiadenbor^, a learned and cnlti- 
vated man, imagined himself to have traveled into other 
worlds, and thus mistook the productions of his own 
mind tor genuine realities. So it was with the pious 
Oijcrlin, who was in possession of a map, on which he 
was in tlie habit of showing to the family that had lost 
one of its meml>erSj where thtj soul of ilieir departed 
friend was to dwell. Savages, like Swedenborg, say 
that their souls are traveling when they dream. The 
idea, howeverj that the soul can leave the body and 
wander into distant places has been favored by many 
cultivated persons, yet always by such as were a little 
diseased in their minds. 

The fear of ghosts and specters, so common among 
all nations, and especially in their infancy, originates in 
a mnnner similar to visions. The specters are but the 
productions of the iinaginaiion, sometimes' called tbrth 
by an external impression on the senses. The state of 
the conscience will render them more or less terrible, so 
that in proportion as we fear these ghosts, we in reality 
fear ourselves. If our hearts are pure and we are heav- 
enly minded, the fear of ghosts will vanish, as legends 
give us to understand, when they require nothing more 
than a prayer to disperse specters. When our con- 
science is troubled, we shall feel alarmed especially at 
night by the supernatural world and its inhabitants. As 
we see ourselves in part, when see specters, so we may 
see ourselves wholly, aod such a sight of ourselves gen- 
erally is thought by the credulous to indicate death. 
Goethe saw himself on the public road near Strassbnrg, 
in a gray suit on horseback, as he really eight years af- 
terwards rode on the same spot, but continued to live a 
long time afterwards. 
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MAaNETlC SLEEP. 



There is scarcely a subject of Psychology more con- 
test^, than the one which we now approach/ While 
some reject it, without having co^ly examined it, others 
superstitiously and without any discrimination receive 
every fact related, if it is only uncommon and miracu- 
lous. It' may be well to glance at both parties. 

The one of them rejects animal magnetism, because its 
phenomena are extraordinary or out of the common ex- 
perience. They do not faithfully investigate a&d then 
judge, but determined to admit to be true only, what 
can be bandied and what will easily be explained on 
common principles, they are ready to condemn what- 
ever is not analogous to their other experience. They 
wholly forget, that nothing is true, because we experi- 
ence it; but that we experience it, because it is true or 
because it has reality. Experience does, therefore, not af- 
fect the truth of any thing, but only corroborates or con- 
firms it. If Whately, in imitation of Thomas Campanella, 
who died 1639, and who attempted to prove that Charles 
the Great never lived, wrote an essay, the object of which 
was to show how, by historical scepticism, the life of Na- 
poleon might be considered a fiction, he could expett to 
succeed only on the principle of Sallust, according to 
wtricli men are willing to admit what is common, but 
. always inclined to reject what in the least extends be- 
yond their own capacities. These persons who prove 
everything by facts, and coosider facts the basis of all 
knowledge, will reject them as soon as they do not corres- 
pond with other facts known to them. Satisfied. with 
the use of the world, they never dream of any thing be- 
sides that which is visible, and yet every production of 
nature rests on an invisible power, everything that is 
perceptible on something that is concealed. 

The other party is always looking out for facts of 
magnetic sleep, that will astonish the world. If these 
phenomena could be explained, their interestjn animal 
magnetism would be gone. They are^ therefore, as 
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anxious to receive all facts without reflecting on them, 
as the others are td denounce them. /The fornpr party 
thinkSf but thinking makes it an unbeliever ; the latter 
believes, but fears to think, and thus want of thought 
makes it superstitious. To.it the facts are too high and 
too strong ; it cannot grasp them, but must admit them 
and hence feels an unbounded respect for them, almost 
considering them of divine origin and as divine commu^- 
nications. 

Both parties, it may be easily seen, render it difficult 
to themselves to get a correct idea of magnetic sleep. 
If the thinker could pnce convince himself of magnetic 
phenomena in sleep, he could certainly no longer con- 
tinue his opposition ; if the superstitious believer could 
understand their laws, he would cease to gaze with rev- 
erence upon them. But how can the one become con- 
vinced of facts, and the othe/ of their laws, if both either 
do not investigate the subject or examine it with pre- 
conceived notions ? When persons, prejudiced against 
the idea of magnetic sleep, offer themselves to the mag- 
netizer, and then find that manipulation will efleot 
nothing with them, they will at once have done with the 
matter. And yet they forget, that the relation between 
the magnetizer and the magnetized is a polar one, that 
on the part of the magnetized it is a disease, both bodi- 
ly and mentally, that it demands confidence and faith, 
without which persons, subject to animal . magnetism 
will feel an antipatliy and yet be thrown into convul- 
sions if an attempt is made to put them asleep. A sym- 
pathy between the magnetized and magnetizer is indis- 
pensable, and such a relation between both, that the 
nerv#us sjrstem of the latter is neither too strong nor too 
weak, but of the exact energy required to excite that of 
the former. If too strong, it prbduces cramps and pain ; . 
if too weak, it cannot cause any efiect. When, on the 
other hand, the believer is constantly prepared to re- 
ceive stories of all kinds of visions, of apparitions, of de- 
parted spirits, and even of journeys into other worlds, to 
what else can this predilection, which fears critical judg^ 
ment lead than to superstition ? Neither of these two 
parties taketf a correct position in reference to animal 
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magnetism, (ind we shall have to deviate from both, • 
On the' one hand it will become ca'ndid examiners to 
exercise their full power of judgment^ as one of the 
parties does, and on the other, to admit all well-authen- 
ticated facts, as the other does, with this difference, that 
we distinguish between well-authenticated facts, and 
those relations that are the fictions of an imaginaticm 
which delights in the supernatural and mystical. 

We do not propose io give a full theory here { — this 
would be presumptuous and out of place. Nor is it our 
design, to include at present the artificially produced 
magnetic sleep or MesmerisiQ. A note will be append- 
ed on this subject, to which the reader is referred. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the natural magnet- 
ic sleep, which was in existence long before MMner 
discovered it, and which, ifsomnambiiSkn is taken in Us 
widest sense, may be called Idio or Auto-somnambu- 
lism, Much that has been said on presentiments and . 
visions, must necessarily apply to magnetic sleep, for 
what presentiments are in our state of waking, the phth 
nomena €Ff magnetic sleep hmtc in our state^f sleeping* 
These phenomena are in general the 'following : Pep- 
sons speak, act, and walk about in their sleep ; they see 
themselves, their viscera, anticipate diseases, have, pre- 
sentiments of things future or at a distance, and fre- 
quently have apparitions. Their morac^ disposition 
seems to be raised, they speak a purer language and are 
in general elevated above their common characfler. 
The phenomena of the artificial and natural magnetism 
are nearly the same, for the so-called clairvoyance 
15 peculiar to both ; but there are a few that belong ex- 
clusively to the former.— Such are the effects of mani- 
pulation, when the eyes close, the pupil turns upward^ 
pain is assuaged, breathing becomes more easy, the face 
brightens up, and all heaviness departs from the limbs, 
■Again : the dependence of the magnetized upon the - 
magnetizer is so great, that it has been compared to 
that of the embryo upon the mother, and the feelings 
and ideas of the magnetizer are said to communicate 
themselves to the magnetized, who if the magnetizer is 
a physician, will pree?ribe medicines for themselves ac- 
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cording to his system, or if he is a poet,, write in his 
style. These phenomena will, however, be spoken of in 
. a note ; and ^e will only remark, that persons in natural 
somnambulism likewise prescribe for themselves, and 
foresee the course their disease is likely to take. A few 
instances of magnetic sleep or somnambulism may throw 
Ifght upon its nature j When the archbisbof * of Bor- 
deaux was in the Seminary, he knew a young minister 
who was a somnambulist. In order to become acquaint- 
ed with this singular disease, he went every night into 
his room as soon as the minister was asleep, and ob- 
served among the rest the/ollo\trtng facts, — The young 
man arose, took papef and ink and wrote sermons. 
Whenever he 1^ Snished a page, he read it over from 
the fop down to the bottom with a loud voice, and with- 
out making use of his eyes. When a passage did not 
please him, he would erase it and write the correction 
with much accuracy above it. The beginning of a 
sermon pteased the bishop much. It was elaborate and 
well-written . In order to ascertain, •whether he made 
. use of his eyes or not, a pieee of pasteboard was placed 
under his chin, so that he could not see the paper on 
which he wrote. He continued, however, to write with- 
out noticing any thing which the bishop did. Again, 
in order to ascertain how the somnambulist could per- 
ceive the prSsence of objects, his paper was exchanged 
for another of a di^erent size. He directly diipovered 
it, t^hile a paper of the same size laid in the place, of his 
own, did rTot in the Teast disturb him. This case is re-* 
lated in the French Encyclopedia. From anotlier re* 
raarkable case it appears, that somnnmbulism is not.con- 
finedlb the night, but may tatee place during the light of 
day. A girl of fourteen years of age was seized by som- 
nambulism, while attending divine service. She rose 
tmd went home wilb her eyes closed ;^ afterwards she 
was found hatf undressed, sitting on her bed. All at- 
tempts to awaken her, were in vain ; after some time 
she went to a table, took a hymn book, sought and found 
the hymn which had been sung in the church, and with 
closed eyes she continued to sing where she had stop- 
ped when at the service. The same girl was sent by 
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a minister, in whose service she was, to a Doctor Muel- 
ler, who lived at a distance of about three miles. She 
went while under the influence of sonnambulism. The 
Doctor, aware of her disease, ordered something for her 
and sent her to his apothecary. There she waited for 
the medicine. Having received it, she went homeward 
while stilLasieep. Doctor Mueller followed her for tnore 
than a mile and a half^ to observe her. She noticed 
every impediment ih the path, and carefully avoided 
wagons and persons. When she awoke and noticed the 
Doctor, she was frightened, and knew not how she had 
come there. See Carys Junior, in his Psychology, and 
Nassers Archives. This last mentioned case proves that 
it is not the influence of the moon which gives somnam- 
bulists so much safety in climbing roofs of houses, find 
passing through dangerous places. The feeling of per- 
fect safety, to anticipate this remark, is derived from 
their ignorance of the danger in which they are. A 
foot requires but a little small spot to stan^ on with per- 
fect safety ; whether this spot he given on the roof of a 
house or on the solid ^roundi is a matter of little conse- 
quence to somnambulists, who do not judge while they 
are asleep. As soon as they perceive the danger, when 
suddenly awakened, they fall down or injure them- 
selves. 

The above examples might be sufficiefit, were we 
not anxious to exhibit the strength of sympathy and an- 
tipathy in the state of somnambulism, and the great ex- 
citability of the nervous system. And here we shall al- 
lude to a woman of Prevorst in Wurtemberg, whose 
case has lately gaused much sensation in Germany. 
Minerals when touched by somnambulists, wilU fre- 
quently produce the most astonishing eflfects in differ- 
ent parts of the body. It is remarkable, that these ef- 
fects not only differ widely from each other according- 
to the different minerals, but also according to the di? 
ferent parts of the body, with which they are brought in 
connection. They will produce convulsions, cramps, 
lameness, they will oKhilarate or make desponding. 
With the woman of Prevorst, salt put into her hands im- 
mediately caused salivation, copper, colic and nausea* 
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Without taking it into her mouth,. she felt the acid taste 
of spar. Crystal laid upon her, awoke her when 
asleep, but when placed upon her heart, it made the 
whole body stiff. Other metals made her laugh, and 
others again cry. It is certainly worthy of our notice 
and paay aid us in some consideration^ hereafter, that 
she seemed to feel the nature of these metal^ as if she 
could enter into them by feeling, jis we enter into the 
views and feelings of person^ Very hard metals uni- 
versally caused her muscles to grow stiff and hard ; 
soft spar produced the contraiy effect. 

'Somnambulists, as has been seen, s|}eak, act and walk, 
while the four senses of the head are asleep. How then 
is it possible, that they can walk or write or act ? How 
is it possible, that a somnambulist, with closed eyes can 
nm faster through a large, dark cellar, than other (Per- 
sons, with a light in their hands, can follow her ? The 
following theory, accepted by many, is offered to the 
consideration of the reader : 

Here we must remeaaber, what ha£( been said on the 
nature of sleep and dreaming in general, that the life of 
the soul is merged in that of the body, and rests princi- 
pally in the ganglion nervous sjrstem. This now is so 
much excited in its activity, that to some degree it may be 
substituted for the upper senses. The sense of feeling 
as spread over the whole skin, is the source of the four 
senses of the head, as may easily be seen from compar- 
ative anatomy. With the crab for instance, the ear is 
nothing else than a skin, softer than the rest, belo^- 
which lies a bag filled witb^ moisture and nerves. The 
eye of flies consists only of a thin skin, to which runs 
a fflament of a nerve. Oken, in his Natural History 
says : '- at the sides of the head are two eyes, composed 
of many single ones, which have a great many surfaces 
— the eyes of the butterfly have seventeen thousand. 
These eyes are only the arched and thin skin, to which 
extend nerves, that lead out single filaments to each 
surface.'' With snails no organ of sicrht can be ob- 
served, and yet according to Oken they distinguish, like 
some maggots, between darkness and light. Flies have 
uudoubt^ly a good scent^ and yet they have no nose. 
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Some have therefore t|jought that they -smell with 
their windpipes, others with a soft place behind their 
lips, and others with their feelers. These remarks fully 
^establish the truth, that our common way of perceiving 
things is not the only ^tne, and therefore what is not 
analogous to it, deserves not to be rejected for that rea- 
son merely. In somnambulism, feeling, as sprcnd over 
the whole body, Is heightened and changed into a ca- 
pacity of perceiving. The mere feeling of any thing 
witbjn or without becomes a sensation or perception ; 
hence somnambulists see their own viscera, and espe- 
cially those which are much excited during the state of 
pottMiambulism. The power of perceiving thus pro- 
duced will be strongest, wherever many nerves are 
concentrated, as on the cavity of the heart and other 
parts of the body. The nature of this sensation, is 
however indistinot and conftised, since it is only by the 
division of the sebsijive power into five distinct senses, 
that we can obtain clear and transparent ideas of things 
around us. Salt, for example, is white to the eye, sharp 
to the taste, and angular to the touch ; we observe 
these different qualities, by brioging one after the other in 
contact with our different senses. When all the senses 
are merged ii> one, that is, when the divided activity of 
sensation, is reduced and without order to one simple ac- 
tivity, the impressions received from objects can be no- 
thing else than dark and confused. It would therefore be 
wrong to say of somnambulists, that they see and hear, 
taste and smell, but like snails tbey have only a dim 
impression of light and darhness, and like animals, that 
have no regularly formed ears, they have but a dull, 
dreamlike sensation of sound. With this view of the 
sensual life of the somnambulists, it may safely be said 
that the general sense, which develops itself from feel- 
ing, takes the place of the others, as does feeling in 
some degree that of sight with the blind. The blind, 
though by mere feeling he may distinguish between 
black 'and red, can get no idea of color by it. So 
the somnambulist can get no clear idea of objects, but 
only perceives their presence and general difference. 
When iSpallanzani cut out the eyes of bats and theh 
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set them free, he observed with astonishment, that they 
avoided every obstacle in their way. How could they 
do this ?- Certainly only by the development of a gen- 
eral sQt^e. 

• .We ought not to object to sttch a general sense, be- 
cause we cannot conceive of its nature and activity ; — 
though 4)olh may be understood from the general na- 
ture of sleep. Such.en objection would be in no wise 
better, than if the blind should object to a sense like 
that of sight, merely becnuse all our explanations. will 
not give him an adequate idea of it, he having oething 
analogous to it in his experience. 

The strength of sympathy and antipathy may n6w 
be easily explained. When we have the full itSe of 
all our senses, we can govern the impressions made 
upon us, at least to a certain extent. We may exclude 
the light from the eye, the noise from th» ear. But 
when the life of the soul is sunk into that of the body, 
and has resigned its dominion for a time, when the dis- 
tinctness of sensation is gone, and when instead of 
many senses, but a general sense is active, then we are 
more receptive, more passive, more under the dominion 
of an impression, and as it affects us pleasantly, we 
either sympathize with the object from which it comes, 
or feel an antipathy to it. The nature of feelinsr always 
expresses itself directly, without reflection. The fact, 
that soxwiambulists frequently prescribe correct medi- 
cines for themselves rests on the feeling of disease, 
which makes them seek for relief, and though man is 
not under the dominion oC instinct in somnambiilism, 
something analogous to it makes its appearance. Their 
sympathy with vegetables known to them, will guide 
Ihem. The dog when sick finds an herb to cure him. 
The disease in him impels, by k feeling of want and 
pain, to seek for something and finding the herb, h^. 
will be made certain by the impression he receives from 
it through scent, that it will afford what his diseased 
system demands. As the magnet attracts the iron, as 
the negative pole attracts the positive, ao a relation be- 
tween the disease and the natural remedy will force the 
dog to seize the latter. 
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With regard to perceptions of distant objects and to 
presentiments, we refer back to these subjects as abo?e. 
With a few modifications all will pertain to the present 
case. We only add an extract from Goldsmith's histo- 
ry, which may give us a case analogous to the percep- 
tion of distant objects in animals. Speaking of the 
pigeon, which is called the carrier pigeon, he soys : 
"the letter is tied under the bird's wing, and it is 
then let loose to return. It is seen on such occasions, 
flying directly into the clouds to amazing height, and 
then with the greatest certainty and exactness directing 
itself by some surprising instinct towards home, which 
lies sometimes at many miles distance, bringing its mes- 
sage to those to whom it is directed. By what marks it 
discovers the place, by what chart it is guided in th« 
right way, is to us utterly unknown." The carrier 
pigeon can#ot possibly see the place whither it is to go, 
and yet it is certain of it, tliough we cannot corapre- 
hchd how it became so, because the sense by which it 
ii^ made certain of it is wanting to us. So it is as to 
somnambulists. 

THE HEALTH AND THE DISEASES OP MIND. 

Our body as has been already remarked is not a ma- 
chine, but an organism. A machine is externally com- 
posed ; its parts are joined in each other by a power 
not resting in it; the idea of the mind producing it, is 
not contained in it but in the mechanic, and precedes it 
as all its parts exist, befori it is finished as a whole. 
This external composition, in which one part is con- 
nected with the other, not by its internal nature or by 
one life pervading all the parts, but by mechanical co- 
hesion renders it possible, that when one part of the 
machine gets out of order, it may be mended or another 
be substituted for it. With the body this is diflferent. 
Its members afe not merely parts, but organs^ for thty 
are alive and their life is that of the body, as. the life of 
the body exists i>nly in them. All the organs together 
constitute the organism ; the former do not precede the 
latter, )afki all grow forth from one point that contains 
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them according as possible. In such an oi^ahismeach 
organ has a peculiar position and impoi^ance or de- 
sign ; both position and design are given it by the 2en* 
eral life of the organism, so tiiat the root as of the plant 
cannot be where the stem is, nor the stem where the 
flower, and so that the stem has a design differfent from 
that of the root. But it is one life that unfolds itself in 
the root, stem, and flower which connects them, and 
which fe the same in every one of them. This life 
they have to manifest, and while each organ is active 
for itself* it is so only in reference to the whole, from 
which it derives existence and activity. Thus it is with 
our body. Each nerve is connected with all the nerves« 
The body may be said to be welly only when all its or- 
gans are harmoniously active. By the term hartn(h 
niously we understand that there are different or- 
gans, but that they all of them are united and serve one 
common end. In health, therefore, no organ obtains an 
ascendancy over all the others, or isolates its activity, or 
absorbs that of the rest ; when however any organ does 
become active without reference to the whole — by what 
cause is here entirely indiflerent— then the body is dis- 
eased,«the oi^an^|pi is deranged. 

This (fefinltion of bodily disease will render that of 
mental derangement easily understood. The mind is 
pure activity, and as such a perfect union. . But this 
activity takes diflerent directions and unfolds itself in 
diflerent methods, and thus it may be said to be the 
union of manifold activities, all of which are intftnally 
united, each being what the other is, and all serving the 
same whole, yet each ip a specific manner. When these 
activities harmonize, that is when each in its place ful- 
fills its design, and no one interferes with the other, so 
that while many and diflerent, they still are one and 
united in their tendency to serve the whole to which 
they are subordinate, the life of the mind may be said 
to^ healthy. Or in other words the activities of the' 
mind are many, but when they are co-ordinate to each 
other and subordinate to the mind as their whole, so 
that all aie equally penetrated and gbverned by the 
whole mind, then the latter is well. But vhen this co- 
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ordination is interrupted, when one of the mentai activi* 
ttes succeed^ in gaining the exclusive interest of the 
mind, and thus by an increased strength absorbs all the 
others.or suppresses them, then the mind if out of order. 
There is none of the activities wanting, but the erder 
in which each ought to be active in its sphere without 
interfering with the other, and in which all should aid 
ftnd support each other is deranged. When, for in- 
stance, the imagination is active without or independent 
of judgment, it will produce phantoms and fantastical 
notions. With the poet, imagination is like\^se prin- 
cipally active, but it is at the same time aided by the 
fancy, by the memory, and by the jtidglnent. The lat^ 
ter pervades it, for a poet must know wnat beauty is, and 
to know this he must judge much and constantly, com- 
pare his productions witli the laws of beauty known to 
him. 

Division of the diseases of the mind. Some have 
thought proper, to divide them according to the three 
principal activities that may be diseased, and thus have 
considered ntetanckoly as a disease of feeling, insanity 
as a disease of the understanding', and masiia as a dis- 
ease of the wilh •' Yet the activities of^mind so rflate to 
each other, that the disease of one will afie£t all the 
t)thers# The maniac is not only diseased in his will, 
but also in his imaginaticni and judgment, for how can 
anf one will any thin^ without a knowledge of it ? 
And how can he kno\7 it Without judgment ? Another 
principle of division has therefore t)6^n proposed, one 
derived from the relation of the mentally diseased to the 
objective world around him. This principle must be 
correct, if it is right to say that derangement in ^n- 
era( is that state of mind, in which our mental activities 
being out of order, we live only in our own ideas and 

{lotions, m the fictions of our brain, and substitute th«m 
or the realities and relations of real life ; in which eon- 
' sequently the mind by supposing its fictions to be ^e^ 
comes into contradiction with the wovld. The ppsiuon 
which the derangement of mind assumes^ may be a 
threefold one;' 

1. Melancholy. Here the deranged on the one band 
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k fully eonvineed, that his notions and wishes ought to 
be realized, but on the other he darkly feels the impoi^i" 

' bility of effecting this realization. He therefore makes 

no effort to fetider possible the impossible ; yet he can- 
not j-esign the ideal, which he bears in his bosom; he 
loves his fictions or the objects of his wishes so much 
that he cannot part with them. Thus he consumes 
bis existence in a monotonous grief; he cannot take 
interesTin any thing, except the object of his sadness. 
^ A young girl of cultivated mind was known to stand 

the whole day mute and immovable, with her head 
bent down. After long and repeated attempts nothing 
was drai#n from h^r except a nod or a shake of the 
head. Wheji she was asked if any person* had injured 
her, she shook her head. When asked if she had in- 
jttred othersf she nodded. But how ? no one could 
l^arh from her. One Monday the unfortunate girl i^t 
leqgth determined to repeat rtie Lord's prayer. When 
• she came to the petition ; ^<Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil," she raised her voice with the 
strongest emphasis, and some time afterwards she cried 
out inost piteously : '<' Alas P the sin against the Holy 
Ghost?* Here tim idea, that she had committed the sin 
' * against ttie Holy Ghost, was viewed by the girl as real, 

and at the same time, she desired that it might not be, 
but feeling the impossibility df undoing what she sunpo- 
sed she had done, it threw her into the state in which 
we find her. ^ v* • 

2. Insanity. In this state the deranged has lost every 
idea of the^worldVis it is and of its relation to him, -be 
feels con vi need that alHiis imaginations are real, and exist 

t _ in full truth. He is therefore satisfied an^ cheerful, and 

. 1^ 'very ingeniously assimilates the whole world around 

.him to that of his dreams. He is no longer sensible of 

any contradiction of his phantoms to the world, (f 

he fancies himself a king, he will act as a king with 

' th^most logical consequence. So the Jesuit, Fath#f 

S^ambari f magiiied, that he had been created a Cardinal. 

' To convince him, that this flattering fancy was an errory 

Father Provinzial, in the hope of curing him, made a 
friendly fepresentatioii to Mm. He answerea in this 
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ditemma : <^ You either consider me iDsane or not. la 
the latter case you do me great injustice, in speak- 
ing to me in such a manner. In the former I consider 
you with your permission, a greater lunatic than my- 
self, because you think you can by mere persuasion 
bring me to my senses." Aside from this fancy, his un- 
derstanding was sound, and disposed to scientific in* 
vestigations. Whenever students addressed him with 
" Your Eminence," he was social and communicative. 
As the body is often partially diseased, but otherwise 
well, so may the mind be partially deranged. Some- 
times persons have become estranged to themselves. 
A soldier looked on his body as a misercflble ma- 
chine, made to replace bis former real body, that had 
been destroyed by a cannon ball. Or persons, whose 
judgment is diseased, and whose imagination is active 
without restraint, produce all kinds of images, when 
they feel pain, and consider them as the cause of the 
pain*. AnimaJs bite them or sting them. Tissot relates 
the case, of a man, that became deranged from constant 
study. He was convinced, that seven horsemen were 
constantly fighting in his stomach. 

3. Mania. This state of derangem^t unites itfsome 
degree the two former. The melancholy man con- 
scious of the impossibility of realizing his wishes, dwells 
with his whole mind constantly on the object of his ex- 
clusive interest, and compares it with the reality of the 
world, and discovering the permanent contradiction, he 
has an ever-teemins^ source of sadness in the results of 
this comparison. The insane, on the other hand is deter- 
mined no longer to acknowledge (he world around him, 
as it is, but to re-model it so as to bring it in harmony 
with that of his imagination. The maniac like the 
melancholy man feels, that what he takes to be real, is 
not so, but that the opposite of it, is ; at the same, time 
he has the tendency of the insane, to realize his fictions, 
foV he considers them to be true and correct. This ^« 
alization cannot be easily effected as with the insane, 
for the maniac feels the contradiction of his fictions 
with the world f he therefore, finding the wwld in his 
way, turns against it with the hope that by its destruc-' 
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m> tion he may realize the piuposjes of his diseased will- 

He ra^es because he cannot affect what he designs, nor 

• tan he resio^ii his will. He is like the passionate man, 
'^ that kills in his furjr, whoever opposes him. His whole 

' mhid will have fixed Uiemsdves in one idea, and cannot 

retire from it, because they have given ir dominion 
over themselves. Hence the immense muscular power 
in the fits of mania, 

AH the diseases of the mind have their longer or 
shorter intermissions. This shows, that the reason ex- 
istSj and is only deranged. Many insane persons are so 
merely with regard to a single subject, but on every 
oiherj they are perfectly sane. Others are insane only 
during a certain period of the year. A celebrated phy- 
^ sician of Venice imagined during the dog days, that he 

was an earthen jar, and locked himself up for a whole 
month. After the four weeks were past, he came down 
again, and went as usual to his employment Every 
kind of derangement according to the statementsof niany 
physicians, abates in old age, and the deranged state of 
mind is therefore one, that will pass away sooner or 
later. 

The above division of meulal diseases is of course sus- 
j " ceptible of many subdivisions* Insanity, for iiij^tance, in- 

cludes imbeciliti/ of mind^ weakness of the understanding 
• § and will in which man cannot take care of himself ; inca- 

pacity of connecting ideas or of seizing a thought and 
fixing the mind on a single idea j idioct/ when a persou 
is activoj without having any particular object in view ; 
lunacy^ when the insane considers himself perfectly ra- 
tional, Melancholf comprises hypockondria^ which 

• tortures man by making him constantly brood over fu- 
f^^ • ^ ture or present, real or imaginary evils. Mania applies 

^^ to those, that find pleasure in abusing others, iu ridicu* 

ling them, or who desire to destroy others, and cunningly 

• , watch for a proper opportunity. Our division will be 
f* found to comprize all the possible relations, Avhich the 

i^ * subjective mind may in its state of derangement assume 

' to the objective world aroimd. At the same time it 

' agrees with the division founded by otiiers on the prin- 

cipal activities of niind^ flfr melancholy seems to rest on 
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deep feeling and emotions: insanity on the thinking 
activity in man, and mania on tl^e wiQ. 

One question is left which seems to be^of great im^ 
portance. How is it possible that the mind, a pulre- 
ly intellectual activity of divine origin, can become 
diseased % ^ It would seem to- have the power to keep 
itself free from every thing that might entangle it. But«, 
here we must remark in the first pidce, that the soul is 
nl ready diseased in its state of nature ; for turned away 
4om its proper objects, truth and holiness, and the love 
*of Ood, it is sunk in sinfulness and vice^ and instead 
of deriving its food and nourishment from n study of 
the good and noble, it seeks for it in the sensQal and 
* transitory. But that which nourishes a power com-, 
municates also its nature to it, as may be observed in 
every thing living, in every plant, which in absorbing 
the light, tecomes colored, and in receiving the air, re- 
ceives fragance. As little as the magnet i^ould be said 
to be in its vigojr, if instead of pointisg towards the north, 
it should suffer itself to be attracted in. other directions, so- 
little is the mind healthjf, when it once has Tost its only 
proper direction, but it must be said to be in error and 
in a dangerous deviation from the right path. ^ To ex- 
press these remarks more fully, we will consider for a 
moment th« nature of will. The tri//, pAe of the ac- 
tivities of mind, is healthy, when by its own power it 
frojly directs itself in accordance with the divine wiU| 
so that it agrees with ili>oth externally, as to the action, 
and internally as to the disposition. When on the oth^ 
hand it does not so,. but directs itself either by desires 
or passions, theii it is not free, but uftder the d9minion of 
something different from itself, which is the ground of 
its determination. Thedivvie law is the divine wjll. It 
is the only source qf freedom, ai|d it alone is fre^ ; the 
human will directing itself by it or by the divine law, 
returns to the source, from which it came, becomes filled 
with its nature, and consequently free. To enter on 
this subject fully herei would lead to discussions, that 
would take up too much toom. One idea it may how- 
ever be 4i^ful to. mention here, an idea, according to 
which it is suppoied| that . oar will is free, when it can ' 
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choose between tHe evil and the good. This idea is 
wholly ertpneom^ ao^ instead of calling such a -will 
•free, it would be better to call it arbitrary. For if free- 
dom, like evipry thing else ir\ creation, has its own na- 
ture, and if wsho'ut it, nothing can be said to be free, 
• then freedom includes the necessity of acting Ux %ccord«- 
. ance with its own nature, or else it destroys itself. This 
nattire is oontained and expressed in the divine law, 
which as tne divine urill cannot be influenced by any 
thing except itself, because whatever is, is created by it, 
iEuad dependept upoy it. The human will cari be free " 
therefom only, when it receives the divine will as its 
soul, ^ut if a will should rather choose evil and sin, 
it woutd miss what it seeks for, liberty, and become the • 
slave of sin ; for sin is so wholly opposed to fiurity of 
wiilj that it destroys its freedom. As long therefore as 
a will is capable of choosing between the good and evil, 
between heaven and hell, l^tween the source of its life 
and that of .its deatk, so long this will ^ not free. It 
would no'dbubtat onc^ be considered erroi^eous, if any 
oiie should assert that fire, in* order to be fire, might 
choose between burning and not burning, or that water 
might he water, whether it would moist|sn or not ; or 
that ligKt might be light, though it should be able t« 
choose between itself and darkness. Evevy one will 
admit, that in the moment light chose to liirn into dark- 
ness, it-wou]d lose itself and cease to be the free ligbt^ 
So a( is with liberty. It must, in;order to remain what 
i|t is, always preserve its own nature, ahdthis nature is, 
to determine itself freely by its own activity, and not 
by any thing different from itself. Liberty is therefore 
a free activity that is not arbitrary, but includes neces- 
sity. But the human will ir\,its state of nature is averse 
to necessity and insteadiof perceiving in it the prot^tojr 
of its liberty, it views it as its enemy. It has there- 
fore lost its liberty, apd may in this respeet, be compared 
to a planet, that has no light in itself but must receive 
it if om the sun, around which it revolves. If the planet 
remains in its path, and preserves its relation to the sun, 
it has light, and whatever ^rows on it is filled with' 
tight, andgro ws and blooms in the most beautiful colors. 
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But if the planet at any time^ should thoose between its 
regular course and another, and really pursue one lead- 
"ing off from the sun, darkness and death would reign* 
on it and destroy all life. The sun of the will is that of 
righteousness or the divine will ; it alone can make us 
free. Rejecting it, we reject the only source of freedom 
and become mentally diseased. The eye of man has a 
latent light in itself, but this light is darkness, and Will 
remain such unless it be excited.by the light of the sun. 
Suppose the sight to be the freedom of the eye, the eye 
can be said to be free only when turning towards the lignt, 
but not when diving into darkness. So the will is free 
only, when living in its proper elements, in the good and 
true, in the beautiful and divine, and when it does not 
suffer any attraction or power to separate it from the di- 
vine law. 

From these remarks it will sufficiently appear, that 
the will in its state of nature is diseased. It is not di- 
rected towards its proper object ; nor does it receive its 
proper nourishment ; nor is it pure but much more de« 
termined by sensual appetite and desires, by inclinations 
and passions. Every passion is a transient deran^- 
ment, and the only difference between it and a real de- 
rangement is this. The man in passion may be so 
overpowered, that he, as for instemce in angOT) can no lon- 
ger control himself; yet he enters into this passion ar- 
bitrarily, and might if he chose avoid it. 7he maniac, 
on the other hand, comes under the influence of his pas- 
sions, independent of his will. Some maniacs frequent- 
ly foresee their fits, and beg that they may be chained 
lest they should hurt some person. With this view his- 
tory agrees. For a spirit of revenge and wrath infuriat- 
ed those heroes, whose iusanity is mentioned among 
the^rst that have become known historically for their 
derangement, Hercules and Ajax. Some have there- 
fore thought that a mental derangement was merely 
psychological, and always caused by sinfulness. This 
,ldea, no doubt is correct, if it means to assert, that .the 
body itself became subject to diseases only by the fall 
of man. Certaifj it is, however, that by the close con- 
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nection of the body with the soul, the former has fre- 
quently Ix^en the cause of the diseases of the latter. 

Passion, as haug:htiness, revenge, wrath ; deep em(h 
Honsy as terror and fright; inclinations^ as unfortunate 
love, nuty become the causes of derangement, and the 
works of Shakspeare exhibit the most interesting ex- 
amples of this kind. If the will of man were pure, 
these powers of sin could not affect it. If man had faith 
in God and loved him supremely, if he confided in his 
providence, then he would not become the prey of every 
passion, nor would lass and misfortune harm him. But 
placing his sinful affections wholly on earthly things, 
he must despair when they are taken from him, or when 
he cannot attain to the objects of his highest wishes. 
He lives in the sphere of delusion ; how easy then must 
it be for the demons of pride and wounded ambition, of 
unsatisfied vanity and sore jealousy to derat\^e a mind 
that has no hold in any thing which is permanent and 
solid. If that on which we stand constantly turns around 
with us, we must become giddy. Again, the constant 
use of one and the same mental activity may so awaken 
all others, that a derangement will be the consequence. 
This is the case with such as have become insane from 
the study of mystical books. Or the whole mind of a 
person is so constantly devoted to one single object, it be- 
comes absorbed by it and so fixed upon it, that it cannot 
keep off its image. So Orestes constantly saw the 
blood gushing from the wound inflicted on his mother 
by his own hand. So when Spinello had painted Satan 
in the most hideous colors, his imagination was filled 
with the picture, until at length he saw Satan con- 
stantly at his side, reproaching him for having painted 
him so ugly. And what else than the silent beginning 
of derangement was it, when a painter, who had killed 
a person, afterwards drew a picture that was beautiful 
in every respect, but over which such a ^loom was 
spread, that no person could look upon it without feel- 
ing an awe for which nothing could account, except 
the diseased imagination of the painter. 

As derangement is caused by the activity of the mind 
itself, so again the activity of the body may operate on 
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it and deran^ it And here any thing that destro3r8 
die health of the body, will more or less affect the mind. 
Intoxication is in itself a transient derangement, for it 
cau^s such an excitement of the nerves, that they with 
their whole activity especially that which principally de- 
pends upon them, as the imagination, withdraw them- 
selves more or less, from the dominion of the mind and 
act independent of control until exhaustion and sleep fol- 
lows. A dninken person walked at night through a street, 
beautifully illuminated^by the moon ; and thinking it was 
a river, undressed himself to bathe and could only be con- 
vinced of his mistake by the hardness of the stones. 
Another in falling down a flight of stairs, rose calmly 
and asked a friend that happened to be with him with 
much concern, " whether he had hurt himself in falling 
down so many steps T He could not be pnersuaded that 
it was himself that had met with the accident, but in- 
sisted on his friend's having fallen. The delirium tre- 
mens, or mania potu are too well known to be mentioned 
here. In America and Europe more than one third of 
all the deranged persons become so from the use of li- 
quors ; in China, on the other hand, from that of opium. 
Poisonous food may likewise cause delirium. Two 
nmnks ate water hemlock. Both immediately felt much 
thirsty both plunged into water, the one thinking that 
he was a goose, and the other that he was a duck, and 
both declaring that they could live no where else except 
in the water. Tissot knew a child four years old that 
raved several times a day. He ascribed it toHhe food 
which it had received from its nurse. Want of sleep 
may derange the activity of the mind as well as too long 
a deprivation of food. Ugolino ate in his delirium his 
own child. The idiocy of children is frequently the 
consequence of the sinful life of parents. 

It may be easily understood, how bodily sickness may 
produce mental derangement. Our ideas, our whole 
thinking depends in some degree on our nervous sys- 
tem. Where nerves are, there is feeling ; and where 
feeling is, there is either instinct or in its place coU" 
sciousness. Man becomes conscious of every feeling 
produced by impressions on the nerves, and when the 
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nenres are diseased, the feelings must be so; and if they 
- are nnsonnd, the ideas called forth by them must become 
unfavorably afiected. With every feeling is connected 
pleasure or pain, and with the latter a tendency either 
i» indulge the pleasant, or to remove the unpleasant 
feeling by action and aq|ivity. Want is a state of neces- 
sity, m which some organ of our body finds itself; 
when this state of the oi^n enters th^ nervous system 
attached to it, it is felt ; of this feeling we become con- 
scious, a|id produce in accordance with it certain no- 
tions and ideas. While we therefore must agree with 
those physicians, that derive many mental diseases from 
organ ic derangemen ts, we must at the same time deprecate 
the idea that the body is the sole source of mental sick- 
ness. We would rather repeat it as our conviction, that 
the mind, if it were directed to its proper object, to Qod 
and a Savior, could rule over its body as well as over 
its passions, fer it would then possess purity and a pow- 
er over all things which are merely earthly. If it would 
keep itself aloof from them and be ready to lay down 
the life for Christ's sake, it could not be absorbed by the 
care for health or bodily defects. Some may perhaps 
feel inclined to reply, that mental derangement arises 
frequently from too deep a religious solicitude. This 
may be true, and yet it will not affect our theory. Good 
wine will become spoiled in an impure vessel. When 
a man will not surrender his life, and yet longs for the 
privileges of religion, when he will not give up his sin 
and yet«annot resign the possession of divine favor, and 
when he then feels the contradiction between his state 
of sinfulness and that of desired sanctification, — he may 
easily become derai^ped, not through religion, but by 
his relation to it. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE POWER OP THE MIND OVER THE BODY. 

We have seen that the mind depends greatly on ex- 
ternal influences and on the body of man, and yet it ex- 
ercises by its energy a control and dominion over the 
elements around it and also over the body. It affects 
the form, the health and vigor of the latter, and leaves 
on it an impression of its strength of character and dis- 
position, To direct the attention to this power of the 
mind over the body is the object of the present chapter. 

1. The mind has an influence on the form of the 
body. This assertion may be easily established, for it 
is too well known how a fright of the mother durin? 
pregnancy, or the sight of any disagreeable or deformed 
person affects the form of the embryo. The deformity 
of many children, the deficiency of some members, the 
weakness even of some senses, as for instance of the 
eye, in Albinos must be traced to the influence of which 
we speak. Howshipp, an English physician, relates a 
remarkable case of this kind. A woman in the state ot 
pregnancy was frightened in croasiojr a frozen river ; the 
ice burst and cracked, she was terrified, and when de- 
livered of a child, its skin was rent and gaped considera- 
bly in many places, but had begun to heal up. The 
Lacedemonians were familiar with this powerful infla- 
ence, for they placed the beautiful statues of Apollo, 
Hyacinth, and Narcissus in the rooms of their wives 
when pregnant. The sight of an epileptic has frecjuent- 
ly transferred the disease to the embryo. The mmd of 
the mother has its influence not only on the body, but 
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also on the disposition of the child, as we have seen in 
anotlier place. The Jesuits, well versed in the subject of 
edacatioUi showed therefore much sound wisdom in al- 
ways ascertaininj^ the character of the mother when 
they received a new pupil. The reason of this influ- 
ence is obvious. The life of the mother and that of the 
embryo-child is one. One blood circulates in both, the 
same nourishment sustains both, wd the feelings of the 
mother are, at least in some degree, also those of the 
embryo. The body of the child being in a state of de- 
velopment, is of course more subject to the reception of 
so powerful impressions, and of the changes produced 
by them, than that of the mother which is already form- 
ed. And yet we may see similar eflects of the power of 
the mind on the body of adult persons. Vice and crimes 
seem to have been the causes of great deformities of the 
heart. Testa fmxnd the heart of a great criminal hard, 
hairy, and skinny; and Riolan found that of a very vi- 
cious man gristly. The same observation has often 
been repeated. 

2. The mind exercises a power over the health of the 
body. It would be superfluous, to repeat here, that cer- 
tain diseases of the body are accompanied by weaken- 
ing emotions of the mind, as anxiety, despondency, mel- 
ancholy, fear, a tendency tocommit suicide, &c. Such 
diseases are those of the liver, obdurations of the intes- 
tines. And yet other diseases have a eheering effect 
on the mind, as for instance consumption, diseases of 
the lungs, &c. So the mind in its turn exercises the 
most powerful influence upon the health of the body. 
Fear relaxes the muscles and strips the whole system 
of energy, and exposes it to the attacks of a fatal mias- 
ma ; on the other hand, a strong will and courage keep 
off the enemy. We will here allude to a few instances. 
When in the orphan house of Harlem, a boy was seized 
with epilepsy, all those in whose sight this occurred, 
were so terrified that the disease very soon spread 
through the whole asylum. The celebrated Boer have 
knowing the cause of their disease, after having used all 
other means in vain, bad instruments brought, such as 
[Hncers, hooks, hanmiers, &c., had them placed in.the firOi 
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and then thi^atened that the first child that became epi- 
leptic should be pinched and toltured with these hot in- 
struments. The children fearing this, were all of them 
delivered from this dreadful evil. 'This statement 
as^rpes with another recorded in Schubert's History of 
the Soul. In the year 1800 the fever raged awfully in 
the city of Cadiz. Two hundred dead persons were 
daily carried ou{ of the city, and all the streets were 
filled with the smell of death. All ties of friendship and 
sympathy seemed torn asunder, when all at once the 
powerful fleet of the English appeared before the city.;, 
The citizens forgot the pestilence, and instead of des- 
pairing and committing suicide, they collected and 
fought for their liberty. From that moment the fever 
disappeared. A student of Boerhave always felt the 
symptoms of every disease, on which this great physi- 
cian lectured. Tissot relates two casea, iq which one 
was freed by violent anger from the gout, and ano- 
ther who had been mute for four years received his 
speech again. So a son of Croesus, was mute from his 
youth, when he saw a soldier threatening to kill his 
father, was enabled by the powerful emotion of anger, 
with a loud voice to speak the words, " Do not kill Croe-^ 
sus P The celebrated Stahl became acquainted with a 
similar fact during his practice. Lameness has frequent- 
ly been healed by fright, caused by fire or other dangers. ' 
Hydrophobia is said to hav6k sometimes originate in 
groundless fear. The power which the mind frequent- 
ly exercises during times of revivals,.is known from the 
history of one which took place a few years ago in the 
west of our country. Persons walking to church were 
seized on their way by strange feelings and fell down. 
Similar phenomena were perceived' at Redruth, in the 
church of the Methodists ; the upper members of the 
body trembled and were convulsed, and the muscles of 
the face were distorted. See Schubert's History of tbe 
Soul, p. 834 — 852. These examples will sufficiently 
show the power of the mind over the body. The question 
yet left is, How is it possible that the mind can exercise 
such a power on the body ? To understand this possi- 
bility we must consider, that all the emotions of the 
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mind haTe each its peculiar newe on which they act. 
This nerve, becoming Ans affected, will in its turn af- 
fect all those immediately connected with it. If the 
emotion is invigorating, as that of courage, hilarity, &c., 
the life of the nervous system will be elevated and 
strengthened ; if the emotion is of a weakening charac- 
ter, as fear, sadness, &c., the nervous system will become 
depressed. The nerves pass over the whole body, 
and every organ is surrounded- i>y th^m ; hence it is, 
that as they are affected, so the pulsation of the heart, 
^he circulation of the blood, breathing, digestion, and 
even the voice will be either impeded or promoted by 
emotions. 

An example or two will serve to make this more clear. 
When we are under the influence of the emotion of joy ^ 
we feel our pulse beat higher, our cheeks redden, breath- 
ing become^asy, and the muscles elastic* A fresh and 
vigorous life is spread through all the nerves; the eye 
sparkles, and digestion is accelemted. And all these 
changes in our system proceed from the nerve, upon 
which joy principally acts. Joy is the pleasant feeling 
that connects itself with the realization of a hoped*for 
good or pleasure. This feeling has not therefore a 
physical origin, but its ground is the idea of good, which 
we anticipate. When this anticipated good presents it- 
self to us, the feeling of pleasure excites first our cere- 
bral system, and thence it sends its rays of life into all 
parts of the body. 

So again anger has the most powerful effect on 
the body, healing diseases, as we have seen, by rousing 
violently the slumbering life, or more frequently produ- 
cing diseases. Anger is an emotion, in which a strong 
feeling of displeasure arouses the desire and an expect- 
ation of destroying the cause of this displeasure, or of 
causipg a similar unpleasant feeling in him who ie Ihe of- 
teder. This is at once perceptible in the external ap- 
pearance. 'For all the muscles, subject to the will, are 
in motion. The eye rolls about ; the face is distorted ; 
the teeth are grated ; the voice roars or trembles ; the 
fist is clenched. Our organism forms a whole, and 
every local excitement, if strong enough, will communi- 
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cate itself to all parts of the body. The agitation of the 
ipuscles and nerves, immediatiely subservient to will, 
will be propagated upon the ganglion nerves, and from 
them upon those that entwine themselves around the 
viscera. Hence the secretion of bile will become more 
copious ; the circulation of the blood will be more rapid, 
and warmth will be quickly developed. And here we 
may remark, that the secretions do not only become more 
copious, but are essentially changed in their quality. 
The saliva, for instance, becomes poisonous in a high 
degree, the milk of nurses causes cramps, convulsions^ 
and colic in children nourished by it. A person, biting 
in his wrath another, may cause his death by (he intro- 
duction of the venomous saliva into his blood. This 
also may be easily explained. For the saliva, accord- 
ing to Oken, has the office to kill the life of all the sub- 
stances we eat and assimilate; strictly spealdpg, all saliva 
is poisonous, and even that of birds has been fatal to 
persons. When now the hostile nature of anger com- 
municates itself to the whole body, and consequently 
also to the saliva of the glands of the mouth, it will not 
only excite to a higher degree its poisonous nature, but 
positively impregnate it with its own fury. In the same 
manner the foam of a mad do^ becomes poisonous, and 
also the saliva of many furious animals. 

It would be easy to show theeflfects of other emotions 
upon the body, as for instance, of fright, which some- 
times deprives us of our senses, causes us to swoon, 
makes the voice tremble, and takes away all self-posses- 
sion. But the above examples will suffice. One remark, 
however, we will here add lest we should be misunder- 
stood. — On the one hand, one and the same organ may 
be affected by different emotions, as for example, the liver 
by fear, fright, discontentment ; and on the other, the 
same emotions do not always produce the same ef- 
fects, for while the feeling of shame makes some blush, 
it will cause the faces of others to grow pale ; and while 
wrath affects the liver of one, it will derange the di- 
gestion of another, and promote the appetite of a third. 
Therefore the idea of Plato, which was before enter- 
tained by Horner^ that each emotion and passion had a 
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{)articular organ as its seat, as courage the breast and 
ungs — thus in Homer a strong and loud voice is a sign 
of strength — wrath the liver, must be accepted with much 
caution. This much however may be seen from the 
above remarks, that a general excitement of the blood 
and nerves may become beneficial to an existing dis- 
ease, as well as dangerous to an otherwise healthy sys- 
tem^^^ ^ 
"fl^The power of the mind over the body may be 
^een from the fift)katian of habits. Habit is the regu- 
lar return of actions, that by frequent repetition have 
lost all feeling of strangeness. Nerves and muscles 
have their natural' position, and the feeling connected 
with it is simple. When a new action demands a change 
of this position, a new feeling will connect itself with it, 
and this new feelinff will interfere with the former sim- 
ple feeling, fintil a frequent repetition of the same action 
makes the blood, nerves, and muscles run repeatedly 
through the same position, and thus makes them famil- 
iar with it. Then the feeling of strangeness will also 
disappear, and what before attracted our attention by its 
0kove\iy will be no longer noticed. Though the action, 
to which we have thus, acthistomed ourselves by fre- 
(pfent repetitions has lost the feeling of strangeness, it is 
. still felt, but we no longer distinguish between the feeling 
connected with it and that of our existence. Thus we 
may accustom ourselves to the influence of the weather, 
to storm and rain, to cold and heat ; and even to the en- 
durance of misery, diseases, ahd misfortunes. An un* 
fortunate occurrence, when visiting us for the first 
time, may appear extremely hard, and almost threaten 
to destroy our life ; if the same occurrence should take 
place the second time, its novel impression would be weak 
ened and so on, until its effects on us would be trifling. 
The fable of the hare, that was much frightened at the 
first sight of the lion, but gradually grew so familiar with 
him as to accost him, contains therefc^re a fiill and im- 
portant truth. \ 

Habit leads to skill, and skill rendet^he most difficult 
labor easy. The arm which constantly hammers on 
the anvil, will no longer (eel the fatigue, which at 

20 \ 
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first was caused by a few strokes. The floors of a 
pBrformer on the piano become so familiar with every 
key, that they miss none, though the performer has his 
eyes constantly directed to the notes, and not to the 
kep. It is, to speak with Leibnitz, as if the monads of 
the fingers were set free, and no longer subordinate to 
the monad of the soul, they act for themselves. Yet 
the mind of the performer has nevertheless Xq watch 
them, for as soon as he thinks of something else; the 
fingers will miss the keys. — Skill riders work easy 
by reducing the effort at first requirea, to a very smal^ 
amount. 

Habits may be formed with design or involuntarily. 
Examples, education, inclination and passion, lead to in- 
voluntary customs, while those willed by us, are acquired 
by our own determination, and because we find them use- 
ful and good. AVhen a habit is once formed, we be- 
come attached to it, for it becomes natural to us, and 
will and nature are united in it. Hence it is, that ha- 
bits become periodical, and when the hour of a certain 
action arrives, an excitement is felt in the muscles and 
nerves, which can only be allayed by the performance 
of the action. The power of habit is therefore great ; 
it frequently keeps us bound as its slaves and prevenfs 
us from receiving a better, merely because it is strange 
and new to us. The question may therefore be asked, 
whether we ought to submit to this power 1 Custom 
in general is beneficial to man, provided it is morally 
correct and ^ood. For being itself ^ood and reigning 
with regularity over the life of man, it will pervade and 
ennoble it ; it will rescue it from the sphere of mere 
arbitrariness, where every new desire invites to a new 
action ; if habits, which are ^ood in themselves extend 
over whole nations, they will unite individuals, break 
the strength of selfishness, lead them to submit to high- 
er authority, and render them social and communica- 
tive. If habits are not good, or morally correct, our 
moral feeling ought to exclude them from us, and if we 
have formed them, our will ought to remove them again. 
However great may be the power of habit, that of our 
will is still greater, and to exercise the latter, it would 
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be well from time to time, to free ourselves from certain 
indifferent habits, merely to prove to ourselves, that w^ 
can do this thing, if we are resolute and determined. 

4. The power of mind over the body is perceived in 
the art of representing the emotions and thoughts of the 
mind by the motions of the body. This power exhibits 
itself in the control man has over his voice. He can 
modulate it according to any feeling or ideas contained 
in words or works. The character of a piece will de- 
termine the key of voice, so that every tone and semi- 
tme will be guided by it Every emotion of the heart 
as a tone to express it ; in fear, the vdice is trembling 
and low ; in joy, clear and full ; in anger, loud and 
roaring. Each kind of poetry has its tone, the lyric, 
dramatic and epic, each is to be declaimed in a different 
key of voice. The oratory of the barer the pulpit, de- 
mand each a different tone. So again the arsis and 
thesisy or raising and sinking of the voice, and the ac- 
cent and emphasis are all wholly under the control of 
the mind, and he who thinks well, will generally speak 
well, as he who understands well, will generally read 

^ well, for what is felt and understood, will enter into the 

* voice. 

Gesticulation aids very essentially the understanding 
of words, and frequently where words would not be 
sufficient to fully express a feeling, a single glance or 
a single gesture will be sufficient. So Octavio, at the 
close of Schiller's Wallenstein, says more bv a glance 
towards heaven, than a whole speech would have com- 
municated. The expressions of certain feelings by 
gestures are at first involuntary. The hair rises when 
we are frightened ; the face grows pale, when we fear. 
This natural expression becomes artificial, wben it is 
produced by our will, and from a consciousness of its 
appropriateness to convey an idea of our feelings and 
emotions. To know this appropriateness, we must 
know the reason why certain motions of the body are 
expressive of certain emotions of the mind ; hence 
this art has its science,^ and has been treated by several 
writers. 
It subjects the whole body to its designs. The walk 
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and the motion of the bands, the posture and keepinff 
of the whole frame are all used. But especially the 
face, the head and the hands ; 

The facehas toserve iiby itsezpression ; by thecurling 
of the lips, by the rolling or fixing of the eye, by the draw* 
ing in of the nose, by the wrinkling of the forehead, &c. 

The head affirms by nodding, and denies by shaking^ 
in the former case it moves towards the object, in the 
latter away from it. Bending gently down, it may in- 
dicate humility, as in prayer or shame and confusion, 
or modesty. Looking up towards heaven, it may ac*^ 
knotvledge our dependence on a higher Being, and ask 
for its blessing or for its curse. 

The hand, when clenched, threatens, when stretched 
forth and open, it salutes ; when one of its fingers is 
directed toward something, it points out or commands ; 
when folded it indicates that as the hands are clasped to- 
gether and turned inwardly, and for a time give up 
their accustomed activity, so the mind is collecting 
itsetf, to direct its devotion to heaven, abstaining from 
earthly thoughts. The hand moving away from the 
body, gives a sign, not to approach ; moving toward 
the body, it invites to come. The hands clasped in 
marriage, unites two persons into one ; striking bands, 
confirms a bargain. 

Other parts of the body may serve in a similar way, 
to express the feelings or thoughts of the mind, as for 
instance, shrugging the shoulders, and the like. 

When one part of the body is not sufficient, several 
are used at one time. Shaking the head may be united 
with a repellent motion of the hand. The hand will 
here principally assist the head, especially when signs 
for intellectual emotions are to be given. The hand 
covering the eyes, closes up the fountain of observation, 
and shows, that we either meditate on some subject or 
are given to spiritual devotion. Laying a finger on the 
nose, invites attention, for as the nose is thus divided, 
fio the judgment is accurately to divide, but the judg- 
ment cannot be without attention. Rubbing behind 
the ear has reference to the understanding, for the ear 
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is the most theoretical sense. Putting; the hand upon 
the heart, confirms what we have said. 

It will easily be seen, that the meaning of these 
signs or gestures does not depend merely on the mo- 
tions of the hand, but on the parts of the body, touched 
by them. The nearer they are connected with the in- 
tellectual activity of the mind, the more noble will 
be the signification of the gestures ; the more these 
parts are connected with the system of reproduction, the 
less noble the meaning of the gestures concerning them. 

In conclusion the whole body may be used by the 
mind, as bowing to express its respect, kneeling its en- 
tire homage, a straight and unbending posture -its 
haughtiness. 

6. The power of the mind over the body leaves its 
traces and impressions on theface^ on the forms of its 
single partSf as nose, lips, eye, forehead. A well-iorm- 
ed heaa indicates strength and fullness of understand- 
ing: ; A head, thick and fleshy, stupidity ; a bead, small 
and thin, weakness of mind. If the face is too l6ng 
or too round, it betrays a low disposition. Thus in 
Shakspeare's Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra. Bear'st thou her face in mind ? Is it long 

or round ? 
Messenger. Round even to faultiness. 
Cleopatra. For the most part too they are foolish, 
that are so. 

The chin and the lower jaw have reference to the 
sensual disposition of man. The upper lips together 
with the nose and eyebrows, and including the e3r6 
and the ear, refer to feeling and humor, and to theoreti- 
cal knowledge ; the rest of the face up to the hair, to 
mind in general. <' The forehead is the portal of under- 
standing, the seat of thought ; raised eye-brows indicate 
wrath, eyebrows hanging down, dark and cheerless 
emotions. The eye is the mirror of the soul." To 
judge of the disposition of a person, the proportions of 
the three regions, into which the face is divided, must be 
carefully examined, while every organ, as the nose, the 
eye, the mouth, forms also a whole by itsdl The 
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roughness or smoothness of the hair, its color, and that 
of the eye and of the skin, declare to the physiognomist 
the temperament of a person. 

There is certainly much truth in phjrsiognomy, if 
confined within its proper limits, but if it aspires to the 
character of a science, or if it assumes a' judgment over 
the moral character of man, it becomes insipid. <' When 
Zopyrus perceived in the iface of Socrates that he was 
naturally inclined to voluptuousness, why did he not 
read in the same face, that he had a power too, which 
was strong enough to correct this natural tendency ? If 
this tendency deserved to appear in the bead of a Faun, 
that power was worthy of being honored with the head 
of a Jupiter." When Porta in his attempts at physiog- 
nomy went so far as to compare the faces of animals 
with those of man, he made two mistaken. He suppo- 
sed that animals had really a physiognomy ; but if we 
call' physiognomy the external expression of the inter* 
nal and invisible mind or disposition, then animals ha- 
ving no mind, cannot be said to have a physiognomy. 
And if they had, their faces are grown over with hair, 
and thus their expressioil is concealed from the ob- 
serving eye. We cannot speak of a physiognomy of 
animals because all animals of the same species have 
the same expression if they have any, and whoever 
has seen one lion, has seen all, and in describing the 
face of one, he describes the faces of all. So it must 
be admitted too, that children, when born, have no ex- 
pression in their faces, as persons when they die, gener- 
rally lose those they had in their lifetime. Savages 
have a physiognomy but little variegated, while physi- 
ognomy will vary in proportion as nations become 
cultivated. This shows, that the expression of the 
face depends on the moral character of man, and not 
the latter on the former. Who can say by w hat a wrink- 
le on the forehead is caused, whether by care or dissi- 
pation ? Many a one may have had the nose of Shak- 
speare, without having had his humor, and no doubt 
the whole face of ShiiS:speare has had in some age or 
other its like, while in no climate and in no age has 
Shakspeare yet been equaled. The same causes do not 
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produce the same effects, because man does not suffer 
causes to act as such, but controls them. " Green wood, 
when placed near the fire gets warped, dry wood only 
brown." Two men of equal strength and age, may spend 
the whole night in dissipation, and after all not haye 
the same appearance in the morning. How much 
more musr this be the case in the sphere of liberty, 
where we by our mere will may bid defiance to every 
line in our face. In London, Mackim, the actor, of 
whose face Q^iiin said : " if this man is not a rascal, 
God does not write a legible hand," received in the year 
1775 public praise on account of his honesty and no- 
bleness. One and the same organ — and this may be 
said with regard to phrenology no'less than with regard 
to physiognomy — may serve two very different purpos- 
es. The nose for instance is the organ of smell and 
for conducting off the mucus ; the tongue of taste and 
of language. 

6. The power of the mind over the body is indicated 
too by the formation of the s/niU^ which must bear 
witness of the life of the mind. The observation of 
this fact has likewise given rise to the idea of forming 
a science, called Phrenology. The manner of reason- 
ing is this : — Every activity of the mind seems to de- 
mand a particular organ. It is not the eye that sees, 
nor the ear that hears, but mind sees and hears by the 
eye and ear. But the mind could not see without the 
eye, nor hear without the ear. The eye is the organ of 
sight as is the ear that of hearing. It is reasonable to 
expect that this should be so with every other activity 
of the mind. Again it is not the organ, but the nerves 
in it, that are active, and to know the amount of activi- 
ty, of which the organ is susceptible, we must observe 
the nerves, embodied in it. Yet they cannot be laid 
bare during the life of man, and all we can do is to 
judge of their volume and strength by the elevations or 
indentations of the ^kuU and their proportions to each 
other. For all the nerves, in whatever direction they may 
run over the body, will finally concentrate in the brain, 
and as the skull surrounds it, and conceals it from our 
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sight, th^ skull only, its formation, its depressions or 
elevations, are left for our examination. 

It has been fashionable of late, either to decry phre- 
nology or to raise it above alf otlrer sciences. We, on 
our part, have to acknowledge that talents and capaci- 
ties will, to a certain degree, be indicated by the forma- 
tion of the skull. Character, on the other hand, is the 
effect of will, and not of the nervous muscles. Nor can 
phrenology much aid our science, for to understand any 
elevation on the skull, we must know the psychologi- 
cal activity symbolically indicated bv it. The want 
of a good psychology in Gall and Spnrzheim misled 
tbefn, and their errors are exposed in a masterly man- 
ner with all due acknowledgment of their merits by 
Professor C. Hartman, in his Geist des Menschen, 
from page 255 to 291. Carus, in the second part of his 
Psychology, and Hegel in his Phenomenology have 
likewise spoken against the extravagancies of phrenolo- 
gy- 

The internal and invisible mind, expressing itself 
physiognomically and on the skull of man, will be the 
subject of our investigations hereafter. We shall view 
it not as a compound of many mental activities that ex- 
ist by the side of each other in one common receptacle, 
and that are externally united, we cannot say how7 but 
as a whole of many branches, all of which proceed from 
one identical life and are held together by it. 
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Id every science vte may discover one point which is 
the center of Lhe wbole, and which, well understood, 
win shed Ught upon every portion of its whole extent 
In the system of divinity, it is the idea of revelation ; in 
moral pliilosophy^ it is that of law in c<*nnectioti with 
that of conscience ; and in mental philosophy it is that 
of self-consciousness. Without self-consciousness we 
can know nothing clearly, either within ourselves or in t 

nature. It is the light, by which alone we can see in the 
sphere of knowledge ; before it is fully developed in the 
child, all his ideas must be confused, and nothing can , J 

be known in relation to other things, nothing be classi- ' 

fied or arranged J but every object will appear to hitn •^ ♦ 

without distiijction in itself, and without a generic dif- 
ference from that which is not itself. When, in an 
adult, self-consciousness disappears for a moment, all ^ 

consciousness of the things around us and of our per^ A 

sonal qualities sinks into transient oblivionj and we no • 

longer notice wh:it is going on around us, thongh we ^ 

continue to hear and to feeh Self consciousness then, 
is the root of all our knowledge; it must accompany ., 
our mental activities, and without it it would be in vain 
to investigate the nature of the soul. For this reason it 
ought to be examined, before we approach the activity 
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and natare of the soul, and for this reason also it de- 
serves a full share of our at&ntion. 

What then aie we to understand by self-consciousness? 
It is not a thing thotis ready wrought in us, and the qual- 
ities of which, like those of minerals, chimical substances, 
one has only to-analj^ze ift order to know ; but it is an^ 
activity that constantly produces itself. The aelivities 
of mind,1iowever, are manifold, and it will here be ne- 
cessary and instructive to distinguish it from them. The 
fiiyt of all the activities of the mind is feeling. It is 
the most subjective, the most internal and inexpressible 
in man. Yet difficult as it may be, to convey a clear 
idea of it, we cannot pass it over in silence. << Feelings 
in ^eneralj is passion called forth by its own uctivity^ 
This definition demands some explanation. The pas- 
sion spoken of here, is one conditioned by its own ac- 
tivity. Hence it follows as a first rule, that that which 
cannot affect itself cannot feel. The ball on the bil- 
liard table, for example, is set in motion by the billiard- 
stick ; it is active, but not of its own accord. Touch- 
ing another ball, it communicates its motion to it, and 
is put at rest bpftthe resistance it meets with, and conse- 
quently is affected ; but this affection or passion is not 
produced by its activity, but by the resistance of another 
ball. Every metal expands by heat, and contracts by 
cold ; but this activity in the metal is elicited by an ac- 
tivity without ; the metal is affected, but not by itsel£ 
Hence though warmed by the heat, it neither feels 
warmth nor cold. 

A second rule is, that nothing can feel which affects 
itself or acts upon itself btU not for itself A ma- 
chine acts upon and affects itself, but not for itself. 
The plant, on the' other hand, that stands in the sun 
moves its twiffs and leaves ; its juices rise and sink, it 
is active, and Ix)th affects itself and acts for itself. This 
appears clearly from the fact that after a hot ^oiH , it ^ 
re-creates itself in the d^w of the evening ; and that 
from the germ to the blossom and seed, it grows only 
for itself and not for any thing else, for it will grow 
whether an animal is near toeat it or not But this activi- 
ty of the plant is wholly called forth and conditioned by 
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something difS^rent from itself, by heat^ rain, atmos- 
phere, &c. We therefore add a third rule : 

When an activity which -conditicms Usdfas passive^ 
is not conditioned by a third and foreign activity^ as 
that of the nerre, then we have feeling. Pficling' is an 
activity that affects itself; afiecting itfie]f^ it is active; 
being afected, it is passive; activity and passion in 
one is feeling. Such an activity may be called a " trem- 
bling in itself^ This motion is not like that of the 
planet turning on its axis ; nor like that of the plant 
turning spirally, nor like that of the string, which 
touched moves away from itself, but it is an inward mo- 
tion, on^ in itself. Sucht is the motion of the nerve 
when tcmched ; the life of the nerve seems by its own 
energy to touch itself, the parts of the nerve to tremble 
in themselves. 

Feeling pre-supposes one who feels and something 
which is felt. Is the thing felt, different from him that 
feels 7 then the feeling is called a sensation. The light 
of the sun is felt by the eye, the acid of the grape by the 
tongue, both feelings are sensations. But when feeling 
doe3 not depend on the senses, when the object felt is also 
the subject that feels, then we have what may be called 
self feeling. 

This self-feeling, like feeling in general, is enjoyed by 
the animal, but oonsciousness is not. It may, therefore, 
be proper to point out the difference between theni. By 
self-feeling every individual is related to itself, and 
through it is certain of its existence. The plant can- 
not feel itself, and conseq[uently could not support it- 
self, had it Bot stuck its roots into the soil. But the 
animal, feeling itselj^ feels its wants and satisfies them, 
and can move from place to place. It feels itself 
in its members and feels them as its own. It feels itself 
when it stretches them in the warm light of the sun, or 
in its dreams. By self-feeling, therefore, the animal is 
an individual ; not only externally, that is, not merely 
like the plant, externally separated from other things, 
but internally by/eeling itself^nd taking interest in it- 
self. A plant when torn into pieces offers no resistance, 
but an animal about to be slain, either rages or looks 
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piteously at him who destroys it And bo again feeling 
Itself it cannot exchange its existence for that of anoth- 
er. The ^elephant which was intended to frighten 
Fal^ius/' and that, which is exhibited in a menagerie, 
take each such an interest in itself that it would 
be impossible for them to be other than itself. In 
proportion as the animal takes an interest in itself, it op- 
poses every other animal of which it receives a feeling 
by sensation. The stronger the self-feeling, the greater 
will he the opposition, the more determin^ the separa- 
tion from all other animals, and consequently the more 
ebmptete the isolation. Rapacious animals love to be 
alone in' their baves, on high rocks or in ambush. They 
live together,'the oltfwith the young only during cer- 
tain seasons, and separate again as soon as the instinct- 
ive care for the race becomes unnecessary. It is true 
there are animals that seem to be social ; the sheep, the 
goose, the ant, the bee ; but all of them are held to- 
gether by instinct, by the pasture on which they graze, 
by the hive or cell which they build in comn^n. And 
^en then they take little notice of each other, it is only in 
times of danger that the voice, or some other sign, which 
is the same in all the individuals of the same class, calls 
them together for mutual defence. When the danger, is 
past each lives again by itself. 

However much self-feeling may seem to resemble 
self-consciousness, it diiSers widely from it in the fol- 
: lowing points : ^ 

1. Self>feeling does not enable the animal to distin- 
^sh between the subject that feels and the object that 
IS felt. The diflference exists but is not known to mere 
feeling. The animal feeling itself, does not jud^ that 
it feels, and again, that it is itself the object of its feel- 
ing. 

2. The animal having self-feeling does not distin- 
guish between itself and its members ; it feels its mem- 
bers, but cannot make a distinction between itself as the 
whole, and them as its parts or oigans. Just as little can 
it distinguish between a aensation and its organ, the ob- 
ject of the sensation and itself which has the organ, and 
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through it the sensatbiL The differenoe is there ; but il 
is not distinct and elear, it is only fisltj not known. 

9. The animal having self-feeling, does not distin- 
^ish between itself and its race, so that it would r^fer 
Itself to its class, but it isolates itself by its setf-feelitig. 
Every animal capable of feeling itself belongs to a class 
of atnnlals ; the pigeon, the hare, the dogtmd the lionj 
all are individuals of a certain kind, and the instinct of 
each class directs all its individuals to the same modes 
of life, &c. Self-feeling gives them the same degree of 
energy, the same kind of sensati#ns, so that for example 
all moles differ from all eagles in the sameway as re^ 
^[ards sight But while the kind is distinctly expressMxl 
m all its individuals, no one of thtoirefefs itself to its 
class, but they are all of them, even when gregarious, 
only single among many. Self-feeling chains a being 
to itself, makes it not only a self h\xt selfish. However 
different the degrees of ener^ may be in the self-feeling 
of the different classes of animals, each animal is by it 
a single isolated being ; selfish even when it exhibits a 
tendency to association, for no sooner do we offer food 
to sheep, for instan1:e, than one runs to outdo the 
other and all fight, each to get what it desires. Want, 
necessity, instinct may hold theqi tc^ther, but thev are 
not conscious of lhes^fects. To define then 8el^con- 
'sciousnese it i8|^ \^ 

First. That)u:tivity of mind, by which man distin- 
gruishes between his body and soul, and while thus dis- 
^mraishing between them, refers the one to the other, 
and comprehends botZKimted in one. It is consequent- 
ly an act of judgment, a power that perceives distinc* 
tions as they are and makes them. In a machine all 
the parts are likewise distinct, they are related to and 
connected with esi^h other, but by a power not in the 
machine* The p^mis pf the plant are clistinguished, the 
roots from the trunk, the twigs firom the leaves ; they 
are relived to each' other, and systematically connected. 
The powerthat produces these distinctions, tmt which in 
developing itself, causes part to shoot forth firom part, 
and as their eommon soul keeps them united, is contained 
in the plant, it is the plastic powar, but it neither feels 
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itself, nor is awareof its productions. The animal feels 
its different parts, its liver and stomiKA— it^ senses, and 
feeling them it feels itself in every one of them ; but it 
has no consciousness of them nor of itself, it doe» not' 
perceive its members as it3 own, for it neither distin- 
guishes between itself and other objects, nor between 
its organs and itself. Self-consciousness makes us 
clearly aware of these distinctions and their union. 

Secondly. Self-consciousness is the activity of mind, 
that distinguishes between man and his senses, and by 
which man has it in his power to use them for what- 
ever purpose he chooses, for making observations, ex- 
periments, &c. And as it distinguishes between the 
tenses and their possessor, so it distinguishes between 
the sensations and the senses, between the objects and 
the sensations produced by them. 

Thirdly. It not only observes things in nature, but 
recoj^izes their relation to each other. But the prin- 
cipal relation is that of the individual to its genus. — It 
therefore recognises the genus in every individual, and 
thus suffers nothing to enter it as aa isolated being. 
When I ask, What is this ? I desire to know its general 
nature. If I am told that it is a sheep, I feel satisfied, for 
the name sheep is not a proper, but a general name, ex- 
pressing a certain and definite class of animals, conse- 
quently the general nature as it exists in the individuals 
belonging to that class. Self-consciousness compre- 
hends therefore the general in the individual, and the 
individual in the general. Nothing in nature is wholly 
isolated; but every thine is connected one with another, 
this with a third and aU with the whole. 

This relation self-consciousness perceives and ac- 
knowledges. 

MUTUAL RELATION OF BODY AND SOUL. 

Before speaking of Personality, we ^hall attempt to 
gain some idea of the connection between the soul and 
body, as it will aid us much in forming a correct notion 
of what we are to understand by the term person. 

The views entertidned concerning* the relation of the 
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^oul -to the body are quite various, but may be divided 
ioto two cla^s, the ocie comprising those who admit of 
two different substances, the other, those that either 
consi^ the soul as the efflorescence and result of the 
body, or the body, as huili by the soul. The former 
keeps soul and body so sepafate, that it is difficult to 
say how they can act in unison. According to it the body 
has a life of its own, and the soul likewise ; both are 
however intended for each otl^r, and the former re- 
ceives the latter, as the engine the steam. Or to express 
this difference still more strongly, the soul and body are 
connected, as Plato represents it, like two horses yoked 
together, one born of earth and sensual in its nature, 
the other of heavenly origin and spirit : — one prone to 
the earth, the other rising towards heaven, and their 
owner, incapable of controlling them, hanging between 
heaven and earth, unable to reach the one, and unwilling 
to descend to the other. A dualism that admits of two 
principles for o;^ being, offers many difficulties, and the 
greatest is, that it cannot tell how the principles can be 
united in a third. A river may originate in two foun- 
tains, but a science cannot, and much less individual 
life. — The latter class of theories represents the souk 
as the final result and efflorescence of a continual- 
ly refined life of the nerves, so that reason and will are 
nothing but the organic life of matter, which by a re- 
fined process attains the power of thinking and willing, — 
here a soul becomes superfluous, and Materialism in ita 
rudest form prevails, — or it takes the soul for the origi- 
nal activity, and considers the body as huilt bv it. 
This is the theory of Stahl, Treviranus, and others. 
As the caterpillar spins and weaves a texture fitted for 
its future metamorphosis, so the soul, like a mason, 
builds its own tabernacle. The first of these opinions 
is too gross, and the last spintualizes the whole exist- 
ence of man too much. We cannot, however, enter into 
a scientific refutation of the theories altoded to, and 
must be^satisfied with advancmg one that seenas to be 
nearer to truth. Yet we would not assen tfiat it is not 
open to objections. 
Before it is possible to come to any conclusion on 
22 
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this difficult and yet exceedingly interesting subject, we 
must clearly define what we understand by body. For 
as the English language not only calls our organism a 
body, but speaks also of the sun, moon and stars, as 
heavenly bodies, it is evident that the term in question 
is not used in the same unchangeable sense. Other 
languages, as the Greek and German, make a careful 
distinction between dead and living bodies, the Grerman 
calling the former Koerper, corpora, and the latter Leib, 
from Leben, life. 

The general idea connected with the term body is 
that of an external frame animated by life. According 
to this view the body and saul are wholly different, ana 
as opposite to each other as life and death. Yet this 
view must be erroneous, as it not only brings the soul 
and body in opposition, hut also the bodily life and the 
external frame. The body as an external frame has 
been ascertained by chimists to consist of nine differ- 
ent substances, gases, earths, metal^nd salt. It is 
therefore dust and must return to dust. No man would 
be willing to assert that man consists of a soul, bodilv 
life, and nine different kinds of earthly substances ; mk 
all would be ready to acknowledge that earth is by no 
means an essential part of man. This must appear the 
more true, when we consider, that this external frame 
of man " never ceases to perish," but is constantly un- 
dergoing changes, that it is in an unceasing flow. It is 
like a foaming place in a smoothly flowing river ; one 
viewing it from a distance might suppose the foam to be 
unchangeably the same ; but on examining more close- 
ly, he will discover that the water thus foaming, is in an 
uninterrupted flow, changing its drops so constantly, 
that they are not the same for a moment, and that only 
the rock which breaks the water, remains the same. 
Thus it is with the body. The gases constantly escape 
and all the particles undergo incessant changes. Hence 
the necessity of renovating our bodies. This renova- 
tion demands new elements, which originally foreign to 
the body, must be assimilated and rendered subservient 
to its organism. If then the particles of the external 
frame are incessantly changing, they cannot be the body 
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itself, since new elements are every moment received and 
old ones excluded, and all of them are but dust The true 
and genuine body must be that which retains and pre- 
serves its organical identity in all these changes, which 
remains the same in the never-ceasing stream of matter. 
Bilt what is this organical identity ? The life or power, 
which connects th^ gases, earths, metals and salt into 
one whole, which penetrating them, keeps them together, 
or dismisses some and attracts others. No sooner does 
this penetrating power retire, than the body becomes a 
corpse, and the elements fall asunder. This power is 
the true body ; it is invisible, but connecting the ele-* 
ments according to an eternal and divine law, it becomes 
^manifest by its productions. 

We seem to have gained, then, this one idea, that the 
external frame is not the body, and that it is not to be 
opposed to the soul,, but that the life and power, which 
connects the elements is the body : Again, that it is the 
connection of the elements that is human and not the 
sutetances themselves, and finally, that these substances 
and elements do not remain the same, butare constantly 
passing away while new ones are taking their place. 
That which is permanent in these changes, and com- 
bines the elements in this manner, is life. The idea of 
life is therefore to be next considered. Though we 
gave its characteristics in the Introduction, and must 
refer to them, it may not be superfluous to view it here 
under a different aspect. All life wherever it exists is 
formed and organized. Form is not and cannot be the 
result of matter, which itself is chaotic and shapeless. 

Form, in man, and throughout the Universe, is the 
result of thought. Hence life, being formed, does not 
proceed from matter ; but is a thought of God, accom- 
panied by the divine will, to be realized in nature, and 
to appear externally by an organized body. As the 
thought gives the form, so the divine will, resting in the 
thought and inseparably united with it, works as power 
and law in all nature. Is there not every where reason 
and wisdom, and an eternal and unchangeable law 
manifested in all the productions we see? The plant 
before me, is it not the prodaot of an intelligence ; or 
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does it uot represent a thought, that 6y tb6 diviiis will 
became not only external and corporealized, but received 
abo the power to propagate itself? The«animai with 
its members and senses, — what else can it be but a divine 
thought exhibited in an external form ? All nature is 
full of divine wisdom and reason, but ii does not ji^^- 
sess reason, for it is neither conscious of itself nor of 
any thing else. Hence we should hesitate to speak of a 
soul in animals, for as gravity is not a mere quality of 
matter, but as matter would be wholly annihilated 
without it, so th# soul has thinking not merely as one of 
4tsqualities, but cannot be conceived of without it. The 
soul of man and the life.of the animal are therefore 
wholly different. In applying this to man, to the union 
of soul and body, we may say — The soul of noan is 
likewise a divine thought, a creation of God, filled with 
power to live an existence of its own. But it is soul^ for 
it comprehends itself and all that is ; and not only does 
it comprehend itself, but it is also able to produce new 
thoughts in accordance with its laws of thinkings 
Again, it develops itself like all other life in nature ; 
and develops itself in a twofold direction ; outwardly 
and inwardly. There can be nothing merely internal, 
but it must be so only in reference to itself as external. 
The flesh of the apple is internal only in reference to 
its skin, which is external. The internal or thinking 
life of the soul has its external, and this the sensitive 
life of the body, by which the soul is connected with 
the world. The life of the soul and the body is there- 
fore one in its origin ; a twofold expression of the same 
energy. The particles of the body on the other hand, 
are not at all a part of man ; they are dust, and only 
their connection and the life connecting them, is truly 
human. Flesh, in so far as it is merely earth, cannot 
feel ; but in so far as this earth is connected by life, it 
is life in this peculiar connection that feels in a peculiar 
manner. In order to render this somewhat difficult and 
abstruse idea more clear and distinct to all classes of 
readers^ we will make use of some illustrations. '< The 
rainbow is a phenomenon well known to all ; how is 
it formed ? When the sun sends his rays in a particular 
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angle upoii a watery cloud, the beautiful oolors and 
form of the gr^t arch, wiir be directly seeri. Let us 
examine of. what this rainbow consists. Does it con- 
sist of drops of water on the one hand, and of light on 
the other? By no means. The drops of water are to 
the rainbow, frhatthe body as a mere corpse is to man. 
The drops constantly fall, and only serve to represent 
or reflect the different colors of the light. It is the sun 
that produces jon the sheet of rain both color and shape. 
When the sun disappears, the rainbow with its colors 
is gone, but the gray rain-drops are still left. Yet as 
necessary as the sheet of rain is for the rainbow, so 
necessary is the body for the soul." Or let us take ano^ 
ther example. When the artist first conceives the idea, 
either of a musical composition or of any noble work 
in literature or art, it will be yet rude and unorfi^anizjsd. 
Carrying it in his mind for a long time, this idea will 
become more clear, one part shooting^ forth from the 
other until the whole is matured. To see this idea, 
clearly, he feels impelled to give it an external form, as 
on the marble, if the artist be a sculptor. The 
marble receives the imacre of this idea, and if fully and 
well expressed by a skillful chisel, the image will call 
forth the same idea in the bosom of every one who ex- 
amines it with judgment. It would however certainly 
be wrong to say that this image of the artist consists 
on the one hand of marble, whiteness, smoothness, and 
on the other, of the internal idea, for the marble only 
represents the image, but it is not in any way the image. 
So it would be wrong to say, that man consists of two« 
essentially different substances; of earth and the soul ; 
but he is sotU only, and cannot be any thing else. This 
soul, however, unfolds itself externally in the life of the 
body, and internally in the life of mind. Twofold in 
its development, it is one in its origin, and the center of 
this union is our personality. Several remarks natural- 
ly flow from the above view : 

First, As the plant can never pass beyond itself and 
become an animal, so the animal cannot by a continued 
development reach the nature and life of man, but it re- 
mains an animal for ever. Fof so much only can be de* 
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yeloped, as exists according to possibifity in the germ of a 
being ; what is therefore not cqntained iiAhis possibility, 
or germ, or origin, cannot proceed from it. Thinking, 
judgment and reason, or sonl in general, not being 
originally in the idea realized in the animal, — the 
animal of course differs from roan bynotiiaving a sonl. 
Though it has sensation and perception, these again 
must differ from those of man, as they do not include 
the power to judge. The life of man us it is the union 
of physical and psychical, is not to be considered as , 
a higher development of animal life, differing only in 
degree, but it is wholly and essentially different even in 
its principle. It is therefore not a transition from that 
which is not human to the human; from the uncon- 
scious to the conscious. It is not the same animal activ- 
ity, only clearer, more distinct and more refined, so 
that the whole difference is one of quantity and not of 
quality. Feeling however elevated and refined still re- 
mains feeling. 

Secondly. We admit, therefore, of a difference be- 
tween soul and body, but one that proceeds from, and 
terminates in a union. As the common principle of 
both differs from every other in nature, sothe bodily 
life of man differs from that of the animal. It is from 
its beginning and in its principle different, and does not 
merely become so at a certain stage. 

Thirdly. This theory upholds the idea of a creation 
and not of emanation. Grod remains what he is, the un- 
changeable Jehovah after the universe is created. So the 
mind of man is not diminished however great the num- 
ber of thoughts which it produces. On the other hand, 
neither the body nor the soul is the ground of their ex- 
istence, but God himself. 

PERSONALITY. 
Deus nos personat 
The term person comes from the Latin per^nora, the 
orisriaafmeaning of which is to sound through. It ^as 
used of one, who was not like a slave, a mere thing sale- 
able and transferable, but who had a right to speak and 
defend himself in courts of justice. In this respect the 
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German word for person fully agrees with the Latin and 
English, for laiUj plural leute, has exactly the same 
meaning. From this it must appear that those who 
consider ahe external, visible body as that which is 
named by person, are mistaken. It is true that persona 
signified a marl^ but in distinction from larva one, 
that by an instrument rendered the voice of the actor 
more audible. The term person, has therefore, a direct 
bearing upon the intelligence of man, since only an in- 
. telligent being can comprehend rights and duties, and 
consequently defend them, and since only such a one 
can speak. The animal has a body, and in the more 
perfect animals we discover all the organs of the human 
frame, yet should we hesitate to speak of animal person- 
ality. The animal is an individual, that feels itself, but 
cannot be a person, because it is not conscious of itself. 
Before giving a definition of personality, it will be well 
to define the term individualittf. We have it in com* 
mon with the animal, while we share personality with 
the Deity. Individuality is the center or union of many 
organical functions, that proceed from it and return to 
it. It is the power that produces all of tlism and keepd 
them related to each other and to their whole. It is 
therefore that by which a being is concentrated upon 
itself — the center of all organic activities. It renders a 
living or^i^anism indivisible, hence it is called individu- 
ality. The stone remains what it is, though it be bro- 
ken into small particles, but an animal is destroyed 
when its members are torn asunder. ' That which is 
wanting to individuality, in order to make it personali- 
ty, is a soul capable of thinking and willing. 

Personality is likewise a center and union of the 
manifold, but one that is awake in itself, that has found 
and laid hold of itself, and having oace found cannot 
again lose itself, but will enjoy itself for ever. It is the 
center of all oar bodily and mental activities ; emanci- 
pated from all that i» not itself, it reigns over all the 
powers of body and soul, for it is that which must take 
care of both. It is the person within us, which deier- 
mines itself to be this or that ; to open itself to any in- 
fluence ot exclude it ; to follow one or the other cUrec- 
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tion ; to enter a sphere of activity or withdraw from all 
and retire within itself. Person is the union of reason 
and will, for / know, and / will ; it is the identity of 
self-consciousness and self-love, and whatever takes place 
in either must center in it, and only thus can it be iden* 
tified with the being that knows and loves itself. It re* 
mains the same whether it is active practically or theo* 
retically, or whether abstracted from all without, it con- 
fines itself wholly to itself. Neither character nor age, 
neither knowledge nor temperament can affect it. The . 
expression for our personality is the little pronoun /• 
A short explanation of it, will render clear, what we are 
to understand by person and personal identity. 

Every word contains a thought, and every thought 
contains truth if its contents correspond entirely with 
those of its object. Is (he object a physical or histori- 
cal one? then its contents and those of the thought of it 
are not exactly the same. I have, for example, as cor« 
rect an idea of the sun, as the present state of astronomy 
makes it possible for me to form ; but the contents of 
the sun are light, and other qualities, while those of the 
ideas which I have formed of it, are but the sensations 
and perceptions of Ibese qualities, but not light itself. Of 
all the thoughts we have, there is none, that in this re* 
spect is equal to that which we express by the pronoun 
/. Every thought, as we have seen, pre-supposes a 
subject that thinks and an object thought of. In the 
thought contained in the word /, subject and object are 
perfectly the same, for it is / that thinks and / that is 
thought of. There 1 am active, because I think, here / 
am passive, because / am the subject of thought. There 
is a difference consequently, but one that when rightly 
considered, is really none. For the identity between 
the thought and its subject, expressed by /, is such that 
the being of the one is that of the other also, that the 
one cannot be separated from the other, for the one is 
the other. This it is that we call personal identity. 
Our consciousness may be enriched with knowledge 
and again forget all it has learned, and yet our / will 
lemain the same. I can possess nothing else in the 
same way that I possess myself; for no where else can 
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sabjeet and object be united as they are in the word, /• 
The saine that I 'express by this term in my youth, I 
express by it at the most advaneed age, and even in the 
hour of death, neither form nor contents being in the 
least changed. This personal identity remains so much 
the same in spite of all changes both in body and mind, 
that though two children resemble each other much 
more in their natures, than the same person resembles 
himself as regards bodily vigor, in his youth and old 
age, — ^yet will the personal identity be the same with 
hnn in all periods of life, while the two children resem- 
bling each other in other respects, widely differ in their 
persons. 

It is this /, this personal identity, which, as the con- 
scious center of body and soul, attributes both to itself 
in saying, I must take care of iTtjf body and ofmy soul. 
Without it, there could be no mine and thine. It is in- 
risible, can neither be seen nor felt ; is neither bone nor 
muscle, neither nerve nor sinew } and is only accessible 
to thought. If I say, I have wounded myself, I speak 
inaccurately, for I ought to say I have hurt my limb, my 
body. This invisible /, is that general activity which 
accompanies all our actions and knowledge. It is I 
that feels and perceives ; that comprehends and recol- 
lects ; that judges and concludes ; that resolves and 
wills and acts. I am active in all these different ways^ 
and, yet remain the same in every single activity. I 
may enter upon any activity or exclude all. 

The idea of personality, as may be easily seen, in- 
cludes that of independence of every thing that is not it^ 
self. It rests upon itself, and as it is the center of all in 
man, so it is the center of all nature anmnd, for it is not 
only conscious of itself, but conscious of all other things. 
If by self-consciousness it inclines to itself, taking an in- 
ward direction, by consciousness of other things, it takes 
an outward direction, one away from itself. And in 
this light we have yet to view personality. 

The versofi is not only the center of manf whose 
radii ana periphery are all the activities of body and soul, 
and by which all of them are prmtounced^ that is through 
which they sounds o^^onon^, but it is also, 

23 
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1. 'The center of nature, the echo of the nniTerse. 
What nature contains scattered and in frainnents, is 
united in the person of man. Every isolated feeling, 
every solitary sound in nature is to pass through man's 
personality and to center in it. His personality is the 
great, beautirul, and complete bell^ that announceseyery 
thing, while nature contains only parts of it, the sounds 
of which are dark and dull. 

2. Our personality is the center of the whole human 
race, for it contains the generality and individuality 
united in one. It expresses a single and individual be- 
ing, separating it from all others ; and again it is most 
general; since every one is an I like myself. This /is, 
therefore, not like a proper name, but it is a word, that 
eonvejrs a most jBfeneral idea. Thus in our personality, 
the general and individual are so united, that the one is 
contained in the other. This will appear from the fol- 
lowing remarks : — We speak of a national spirit, of na- 
tional honor, of national art and literature; these do not 
and cannot exist in the abstract, their existence must be 
concrete. It becomes concrete when the general and 
individual grow together, concresco, or are united, when 
therefore, the general becomes conscious of itself in the 
individual. -Greece, as such, could not become conscious 
of its honor or literature, but when this general national 
spirit becomes individualized in a Plato or Sophocles, it 
becomes conscious of itself. Hence it is their personality, 
in which the Greek spirit must center, and through which 
as its organ, it expresses itself by works of literature and 
art« True genius, must therefore always bear the charac- 
ter of a national generality, — ^genius comes from genus — 
and the less individuality appears in its productions, the 
more valuable it is. The history of a nation, and its 
institutions will all express the national spirit, as the 
actions and feeling show the character of a person ; but 
without individuals, a nation could have no history. 
According to this, 

3. Our personality is complete only when we are 
conscious of God and our relation to him, and when we 
suffer God to speak to it and through it It is not 
nature nor matter that produces personality, but GcmI 
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who is the person. We can know a thing thoroughly 
only when we' are acquainted with its ground — so man 
roust know God before he can become truly acquainted 
with himself. Personality is, therefore, that transpaFent 
center in man, through which every general and noble 
activity is to pass, and in which it is to become con* 
scions of itself. 

This personality of man is not, however, active imme- 
diately after birth. The child feels as soon as it enters 
the world, but it is only with diflSculty that it becomes 
conscious of itself. It may soon notice its single mem- 
bers, the hand, the foot, the lips, but to enable It to com- 
prehend the body and soul as a whole, whose center it 
is itself, requires much time and labor on the part of its 
instructors. Hence long after the child speaks, it names 
itself, not by the term /, but by its proper name, speak- 
ing of itself in the third person, as " William wants this 
or that." It is with the personality of the child as with 
the life of a plant, which needs the aid of many physic- 
al influences. Or like a torch that must be lighted be- 
fore it can illuminate. Hence it is that children ex- 
posed in their infancy and grown up in the woods, can 
neither speak, nor think; nor remember. A boy found 
in the Hanoverian woods, about eleven years old, ran on 
his hands and feet, climbed trees with great skill and was 
perfectly wild. When caught and properly attended to, 
he could remember nothing beyond the time when he 
was placed under the influence of man. And so it was 
in many other instances of the same kind, eight of 
which have been noticed by Linnaeus under the head 
Homo sapiens ferus, or the wise wild man. 

This awaking of the child in itself is like the rising 
of a light in the midst of darkness. The state of exist- 
ence, preceding that in which the child finds itself, is 
dark, and we are not conscious of it. So man is like a 
night-plant, whose top only is penetrated by the light, 
while many powers and qualities are left in the dark 
soil below, which will never wholly rise into the sphere 
of light As regards even our person, therefore, we are 
sarronnded by darkness in the midst of light 
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DIVISION. 

Until recently, mental philosophers have been in the 
habit of representing mind as a compound of many fac- 
ulties, as a whole made up of parts. This view of the 
soul is a mechanical one, and does not regard the charac- 
ter of life in general. It is scarcely necessary now to 
refute an idea so spiritless, for \)^ho can believe that the 
faculties of mind areas separate and distinct as^raw- 
ers in a chest, each answering a certain purpose and 
occupying a place, from which all the others must be 
excluded* According to this view the faculties do not 
proceed from one general principle, for the power of 
perception and that of memory, differ as widely as the 
various parts of a machine. These faculties are united, 
but only as the different cells of wasps are held together 
by the sheet of comb on which they are built. As to 
•the rest, the wasp occupying one cell, does not and can* 
not know much of its neighbor residing in a different 
one. The question has, therefore, justly been asked — 
How, if the mind consists of so many faculties, each of 
which is separate from the other, can they be united ia 
one consciousness ? If fancy, in its cell, re-produces 
an image, how can consciousness, a power different from 
fancy, take cognizance of it ? To say that each faculty 
has a consciousness of its own, would be highly absurdi 
lince we should then be forced to admit a plurality of 
consciousness. How this plurality of consciousness 
could be internally united into one, it would be hard to 
understand. This whole view has been, therefore, more 
or less relinquished, and one directly opposed to it has 
been received. There is but one thinking power in 
man. It is the same when it judges as when itobserveSi 
comprehends, thinks, or wills. The apparent difference 
is produced either by the object to which it is directed,-^ 
as for instance it is designated as memory when direct- 
ad to the pasty imagination when turned to the future ; 
'—or, by the greater or less degree, in which it exerts 
itself. For whether I have a sensation of a thing, or a 
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comprehension, it is nearly the same, only that the lat- 
ter is a higher stage of thinking. By sensation I com- 
pri^ many qualities and pronounce their union a thing 
or indiyidual ; by comprehension I unite many icdi- 
yiduals, and call this union a cl(is9. It is the same ac- 
tivity only raised in the latter instance. 

But the mind is neither a multitude of faculties, nor 
is it a simple, identical activity, but it is a union that 
not only comprises the manifold, but produces it by un- 
folding its life organically. There are many kinds of 
unioQ : a mechanical one, as that of a machine ; and an or- 
ganicone, as that of a living plant. The latter will serve 
to explain the ut)ion here spoken of. When we, for the 
first time,' watch an apple tree from its earliest growth 
till it blossoms and yields fruit, we are at once ready to 
say that the first leaves of the young tree which sprouts 
from the soil difier as widely from those which after- 
wards appear on the trunk and branches, as these from 
the blossoms and the blossoms from the fruit. We are, 
therefore, inclined to view this tree as made up of so 
many different organs, as the old psychology considers 
the soul as consisting of so many faculties. But then 
again, if some one should direct our attention to the 
&ci that each succeeding formation is but a repetition of 
a former one, that the first leaves, for instance, which 
sprout forth near the ground, thick, colorless, and full 
of unrefined rude sap, are repeated by, or transformed 
into leaves of the trunk, that, being raised above the 
ground and nK>re exposed to the sun and purer atmos* 
phere, they become more refined, more vigorous and 
more beautifully formed,— we should willingly acknotr- 
ledge that the plant could not be made up of parts in- 
dependent of each other, but that the whole was pro- 
duced by the plastic power contained in the seed. And 
we should do so the more readily, if we shoukl discover 
that as the tree spreads into twigs and leaves, the suc- 
ceeding leaves still become more refined, more perfect 
in shape and color, until many cluster together and 
form a bud, which opening, shows itself clad in red and 
white, surround by the tender green of the leaves near- 
est to it. This is not all. The firuit itself; consists but 
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of a cluster of leaves, which, absorbing: the finest jnice 
of the tree, and constantly nourishfri by the rays of the 
san and the warmth of the atmosphere, are peculiarly 
organized to filtrate all the nourishment they thus re- 
ceive. These compact leaves at first taste like other 
leaves andare of their color ; but they expand, and final- 
ly appear as a fruit, wholly difierent from any other 
part of the tree.- The fruit, be it an apple or a grape, is 
only the capsule of the^seedj and as the latter ripens, tni$ 
decays. In this respect the pod of the bean has the 
same design with the finest pear. In proof of our as- 
sertion, it may be remarked, that the pod of the bean is 
merely a leaf bent together. The same is true of the 
pods of radishes, peas, &c. In the apple then, we eat 
nothing but the refined and filtrated moisture of the 
earth, the light of the sun, and the balm of the atmos- 
phere, as it lives and works in the other leaves. 

It is remarkable, that in proportion as we nourish a 
plant with rude and heavy manure, it produces dark, 
strong and large leaves, thus retarding its state of bloom. 
This shows that these stronger leaves filtrate and pre- 
pare the juices for the higher and more delicate leaves, 
and that these again are the -same leaves at a higher 
stage, that we before noticed at m lower one. It is there- 
fore certain, that it is the same organ which first ap- 
pears at the root, then higher up, and finally as blos- 
som and fruit. Considering this we might be induced 
to suppose the plant or the tree, as simple an activity, as 
some have represented mind. Yet ih examining a plant 
or tree a little more closely, we must perceive that while 
all the different parts constantly repeat but one organ 
and proceed from one common power, they nevertheless 
differ, each having a peculiar ofiice to perform for the 
development and preservation of their general life. This 
View, the only correct one, unites the two former. For 
accordirigHo'it we perceive on the one hand a union, an 
identity,,and oh the other a variety ; but the variety and 
difference proceeds' frerm .the union, which appears in 
every sincfle organ, and only unfolds itself by all of 
them. This leads us once more "to. the idea of develop- 
ment. Whatever develops itself, changes, yet it does 
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not become any thingf else than it was when undevelop- 
ed. For while it fakes different forms, it remains the 
same in all of th^m ; while it exhibits itself under dif- 
ferent aspects, it does not pass over into any thing that 
is not itself, nor does it receive any of its various forms 
from without, but all develop themselves from within. 
It beconies and exists otherwise when developed, than 
when undeveloped, but it has not btcome any thin^r else. 
I)eveh>pin^ itself, it becomes in reality^ what before it 
was according to possibility and energy. So the bulb 
of a hyacinth may be said to be and not to be the hya- 
cinth. It is Hie hyacinth according to energy, and 
nothing can grow forth from it, that is not in it ; and 
again it is not yet the hyacinth, for it has not yet grown 
forth. The growing forth is the development of the en- 
ergy slumberinfi: in the bulb. The idea of development 
contains, therefore, the idea of a transition from the in- 
visible to the visible, from the dark and unknown to the 
manifest and revealed. Thus the soul contains in its 
simple identical activity, all that afterwards appears in 
succession, under the form of faculties. They are but 
the development of the energy of the soul, but its repre- 
sentation and its organs. Hence the soul is an energy, 
that in developing itself, remains the same that it was, 
and yet becomes different It remains the same^ for 
nothing is added from without, all comes from within ; 
it is different, for it exists in its developed state. The first 
developments of the plant are, as we have seen, the 
roots and rude leaves, which become more refined as 
they grow higher on the stock ; the first development, 
of the soul, the leaves near the roots of its existence are 
the senses ; these are followed by attention and concep- 
tion. Higher than these are fancy, imagination and 
memory, which may be considered the blossoms on the 
tree of knowledge, while pure thinking, under the form 
of the understanding, judgment, reason and will, are the 
ripe fruits. And here we may remark, that th^re could 
be no blossoms, were there no leaves near the root ; but as 
the juice in them rises higher, it becomes more refinedi 
until it appears pure and clear in blossom and fruit. So 
sensation is the bq;inning and root of all knowledge. 
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and nothing can enter the underst^ding that has not 
first been received by sensation. As It passes from the 
lower to the higher activities of mind, it becomes more 
and better known, aod like the fruit, more refined. 
Again, as the bloom of a plant may be retarded, or wholly 
prevented by rude nourishment, so sensual persons may 
always move in the sphere of sensuality, and satisfied 
with it, never look for any thing beyond. 

Psychology will Im divided into two sections : the 
former treating of Beaaon in general, the latter of the 
Will. 
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SECTION I. 

ON REASON. 

CHAPTER I. 



SENSATION AND THE SENSES.* 

Nihil est in intellectu, quod non antea fuerit in sensn . 

Sensation has several times been the subject of our 
consideration ; it is the soil from which all knowledge 
arises ; the chaos from which mind creates its intellect- 
ual world. With it the development of mind com- 
mences, and in it mind has all the materials with which 
to establish its sciences. Sensation is therefore, the first 
stage, in which the general possibility, from which all 
the developments of mind proceed, realizes itself. For 
feeling an object, we must feel it in ourselves. In hav- 
ing a ^nsation, we therefore feel ourselves, and some- 
thing different from ourselves, and thus we are roused 
to self-consciousness by the object felt, and hence sea- . 
sation may be considered as the indispensable condition 
of Self-consciousness. Sensation, as we have seen, dif> 
fers from feeling, and yet has many thincfs in common 
with it. Like it, it pre-supposes nothing but life for its 

♦ For sensation some writers here would use the term perception tts re- 
ferring to the notice which the percipient mind takes of external objects. 
The author, however, prefers tne term sensation^ since his principal ob- 
ject here is to speak of the affection of the senses as called forth by ex- 
ternal impressions on them, and he trusts that he will be pardoned 
this somewhat unusual application of the word, and that candid readers 
in forming their judgment of his viewi will btar in mind th« abo?e ex- 
planation. 

24 
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existence ; as we do not need to learn how to feel, so we 
have sensations without instruction, all they require 
being life itself. To learn how to judge, time is neces- 
sary, but feeling and sensations are inseparably con- 
nected with the activity of animal life. On the other 
hand, feeling and sensation differ as before seen, for the 
former is not circumscribed in its form, nor are its con- 
tents clear and distinct ; the latter is a limitation of the 
feeling activity, an affection of one of the senses. Yet 
not every limitation of an activity is sensation, — the light, 
for instance, is an activity,-; falling upon a smooth, well 
polished surface, it is reflated, consequently its flow is 
limited, but no sensation is produced. Sensation is the 
limitation of an activity, which is feU by the activity. 
Hence every sensation pre-supposes the limitation of 
an activity, and a feeling of this limitation : — This limi- 
tation is only felt ; feeling is dark and indistinct ; hence 
it is, that mere sensation does not distinguish between 
itself and its contents, and that no being can, by sensa- 
tion alone, distinguish between the sensations of the 
different senses. We have sensations of the eye, and 
the ear, of taste and feeling ; they differ essentially and 
have different contents ; but sensation does not distin- 
guish between them and their contents. All is confu- 
sedly mixed together, and it is only by attention and 
judgment, that distinction and order are produced. 

Again, the contents of our sensations and the objects 
which produce them are not the same. The bird, for 
instance, that flies through the air, is not contained in 
my eye, but in the air; its image however, its plumage 
and motions are contained in my sensation. To enable 
us to separate the contents of our sensations from their 
external objects, judgment is necessary. This sufli- 
ciently appears from a remarkable case that came un- 
der the observation of Dr. (Jheselden, in the year 1727. 
He succeeded in giving^ sight to a youth of twenty 
years, who was bom blind. When the bandage was 
removed, the lad supposed that whatever he saw, was 
not without but within his eyes. After some time he per- 
ceived that the things seen by him were not in his eye, but 
now he saw all of them on one surface before bim. It was 
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only by Hiring his hands that he otoined an idea of dis- 
tance and separation. This was quite natural, for that 
which we feel, is not the object ; this is without ns* 
We feel only an impression, and tliis is an aSbction of 
our senses. We feel, therefore, strictly faking, only 
ourselves or the affection of our senses, and hence it is, 
that the child does not distinguish between sensations 
and their conu^nts, nor between these and their objecta. 
Distinction and order are therefore, not by sensation as 
such, but by thought and judgment Another ezampid 
may serve to make this still more clear. When we 
first cast our eye over a searcely legible page, all seems 
confusion ; but as soon as we examine the writing more 
closely, as soon as we can discern the letters, and con- 
nect them into syllables and words, the confusion die* 
appears. This connection is, however, not the act of 
sensation, but of attention and judgment. Nor can we 
by sensation discover anything that is general in its na* 
Cure. The eye cannot see to what species or genus a 
thing belongs, this can be perceived only by the judg* 
ment. Life, for instance, is something general ; but it 
cannot be perceived by the senses ; no one has yet seen 
life as such with his eyes, or heard it with his eal^ 
From its productions, we may conclude upon life as the 
power that calls them forth ; but when we draw conr 
elusions^ we think. So we mav feel the smooth bark 
of a plant, see the pure white of the lily, o^the tender 
red of a rose ; but the life of the lily we cannot see. 
We may taste the juice of the grape, but its life we cad 
neither taste, nor discover by tasting the grape. Lifeless 
elementary nature alone is subject to our sensations, Hfe 
as such is not, though its productions may be seen, or 
tasted, or felt. 

If sensation is a medium between man and natural 
objects, if by it only, man can become conscious of the 
external world, the senses whieh render sensation pos- 
sible, next demand our attention. It is by them that the 
universe is opened to us, and we may become conscious 
of all its beauties and laws, its powers and their produc* 
tions, and thus enrich ourselves with knowledga 
Their physiology is here to be left out of view, wd 
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their psychological importance can only be touched on^ 
nor is it necessary to do more, since so many works 
give a full exhibition of the manner in which the no* 
tions of time and space, of substance and accidents &c., 
are formed by the aid of the senses. 

That which is to be felt, must have power to af- 
fect the senses. Whatever is too weak to do this, 
cannot impress them, and consequently cannot be per- 
cieved by them. We must not, therefore, imagine 
ttwt all the activities of nature are perceptible to our 
senses ; there are doubtless many of which we are at 
present entirely ignorant The following are the prin^ 
cipal objects of sensation : 

1. Matter in general, its gravity, its mechanical co- 
hesioo, the structure of bodies, their smoothness, rough* 

•ftess, sharpness, softness and hardness ; the tempera*- 
ture and its changes. The sensation is that of feeling, 
and in man the organ is the skin. The skin is sensi^ 
tive in proportion as it is tight. The lips, the arms and 
hands, feel very quickly. The structure of a body may 
be felt by the hand. Forming a semi-circle, it can 
easily adapt itself to almost any form ; both hands join^ 
ed form a sphere, the prototype of ail other forms. In 
the lower classes of animals, the nerves are hard, and 
possess but little flexibility. The higher classes are 
g;enerally covered with fur, feathers, or scales, and feeU 
mg is thenefore not very fine. Some have feelers and 
proboscis, others a tender skin, as snails and serpents ; 
but none have arms and hands, carried by the body and 
perfectly free for the purpose of feeling. 

2. Its chimical qualities. Matter has internal qualities 
that can only be perceived in a state of solution, and 
this state is either that of an inelastic o/hat of an elas- 
tic fluid. Under the first form, it is liquid in general, 
the sensation is taste, and the organ is the tongue. 
Nothing can be tasted before it is dissolved. The me- 
dium of taste is water. Tasting is a complete chimical 
process. The thing to be tasted is separated by the 
teeth, tongue and saliva, and its qualities are caused 
to penetrate each other. The sense of taste discovers 
more chimical qualities, than any chimical analysis. 
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Hence the term taste is ever applied to the investigation 
of beauty in the sphere of art. Finally, the tongue 
stands in a close relation to the stomach, it is indeed a 
mere continuation of it. Tasting is the beginning of 
digestion. The tongue proves the food for the stomach. 
It is remarkable that while animals surpass man in 
other senses, the tongue is not found fully among them. 
Zoophytes, worms, and the lower classes of fish, have 
no tongue; insects have irequently only a 'wart; and 
the tongue of other animals is often covered with scales. 
— Nothing can produce the sensation of smell, unless it 
is in an aeriform solution. The organ of smell is 
the nose : its medium, the air. Every thing smelled.is 
assimilated ; it enters through the nose, the cerebral 
system and lung^. Hence there is a close connection 
between the lungs and the nose, the latter proving tha. 
air for the former, and warning it not to inhale it, when 
corrupt Strong vapors and exhalations irequently 
cause swooning, nausea, cramps, &c. 

3. Light and Sound, Light. That which is seen 
is not pure light, nor space, nor matter, but light as ren- 
dered visible by matter. The sensation is that of sight, 
the organ is the eye ; the mediums of sight are the 
fluids, solids and gaseous elements. The sense of sight 
having reference to judgment, we must learn to see. 
— Sound is produced by the elastic vibrations of bodies : 
the sensation is that of hearing, the ear is the oigan, and 
ether the medium. As optics and acoustics treat very 
fully on these two senses, they are only mentioned here 
for the sake of completeness. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SENSES. 

General feeling is the root from which all the senses 
grow forth. It has no external organ and is not related 
to external objects, but has only reference to the living 
and feeling being, informing it of the state of its organ- 
ism. By it we may form an idea of what will benefit 
or injure our bodily system, so that we may govern our 
appetites and regulate our diet. Its organ is not proper- 
ly speaking, a sense, not a cluster of nerves, but all the 
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nerves as a whole. It is called general feeling, because 
it indicates the general state of the system, general d6« 
bility or vigor, general warmth or chilliness, general paiil 
or pleasure : — and again, hunger or thirst, refreshmeiit 
or satisfaction. The objects of this feeling are, therefore, 
the changeable states of the functions and organs of the 
body, which could not he perceived by the single sen- 
ses. As all the senses have 4heir root in this cbmmon 
or general feeling, so it is again affec^ by all the im- 
pressions made upon them. Hence every sensation we 
have is the feeling of a change in our general feeling, 
and as our disposition and humor depend greatly on 
the state of our general feeling, it will on the «rimr ^>vc) 
hand modify the influence of these impressions upon 
us, as on the other it will be influenced by them. The 
former appears from the fact, that the same temperature 
affects persons so difierently, that each if asked would 
give a diflerent degree of heat or cold. The latter is sub* 
stantiated by the efiects which impressions, made upon 
the senses, have in cheering or depressing the spirits. 

A sense, aflected by an external object in harmony 
with its own nature, feels pleasure, but if aflected too 
strongly, or against its nature, pain — this feeling, 
whether of pain or pleasure, will be communicated to 
the whole system, and to what has been called general 
feeling by the connection of the principal nerve of the 
sense affected, with all the nerves of the body. Hence 
cold and heat, a clear or cloudy sky have such aniiiflu* 
ence upon us ; a good dinner renders us comfortable 
and satisfied ; delicate odors enliven the imagination 
and spread pleasure over all our feelings. The opposite 
of these will, of course, have an opposite effect 

On these usual effects of impressions from the senses 
on otir general feeling, depends the symbolization of 
colors and music. To give a few examples, black is the 
color of mourning, because it extinguishes all other 
colors ; white is the color of innocence, because it is the 
general ground for all colors. Black and white mixed, 
form gray, the color of resignation, fear, uneasiness and 
twilight. Hence nearly all nations represent good beings 
in white, evil spirits in black, and ghosts in gray. Blue, 
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t^e^color of the atmosphere we inhale, and which quick- 
ens us, attracts, hence it is the color of desire, longing, 
faithfulness, for faithfulness belongs no4to itself, but to 
another. Pure yellow i» th« color of gold, it attracts 
us strongly and is the color of cheerfulness. Red, the 
color of fire, like it pierces the eye, and is the symbol of 
power. Popes, cardipals, and kings are therefore clad 
in the difierent shades of red, some of which express 
Tiolence, as orange, others a concealed tendency to pow^ 
er, as the crimson of cardinals. The same may be ob* 
served with regard to sounds. Some of them, as thSt of 
cutting glass, grate on the ear ; others soften or rejoice 
the heart, and excite the activity of the limbs. And 
how various are the emotions called forth by the rust- 
ling of branches, the murtvring ef a brook, the sighing 
of the wind ; by the war-like sound of a trumpet, or - 
the soft tones of a distant flute. The power of music 
may likewise be seen from, the great influence it has 
on animals. Mice are known to have been killed by 
it ; horses are animated by the sound of the trumpet. 
The degree of a nation^ cultivation may easily be re- 

- cognized by their fondness for penetrating or lively colors, 
and their copious mixture on a small surface ; or by the 
more refined taste, that prefers delicate colors, their 
regular distribution, and harmonious connection. Music 
is likewise a criterion of the cultivation of a nation. 
Delight in simple melodies, or in a grand composition, 
in a single instrument, or in the concert of many, will 
indicate the state of civilization and refinement : — Snnell 
and taste have also their fisishions, by which the civilized 

•differ firom the uncivilized. 

The noblest senses of man are the eye and the ear. 
ForVhile the others have reference, either to matter or , 
its chimical qualities, they refer the one to the judgment, ' 
the other to understanding. If we compare them with 
each other, we find that t^th are senses, for form ; and 
therefore the mediums of art and literature. Painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, depend on sight, as music, 
poetry and science on bearing. While the eye opens the 
unrverse with its thousands ofobjects, the ear is their con> 
mon echo, and communieatesto us their internal being. 
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The eye is cold,dwelling only on the surface of things^ 
while the ear listens to every sound of nature, ^nd 
makes us fe^l with all ^that lives ; for whatever can ^mit 
sound, from the gushing^^atcr, and the singing bird to 
■man, expresses by it the degree of its vigor, the manner 
of its life* The ear excites, therefore, more deep sympa- 
thy than the eye* The statue of Laocoon leaves us 
more cold than the description of his suflferings in Vir- 

fil. - Music breathes more life into us than a picture, 
f in this respect the ear has an advantage over the eye, 
the* eye being more removed from feeling, is nearer to 
thought. We compare truth with light ; a prophet is a 
seer. Truth illuminates. Again, thunder can be heard 
at no greater distance than twenty or thirty miles, while 
lightnmg may be seen at tte distance of from one hun- 
dred and twenty f o two hundred and fifty miles ; but what 
the eye seems to gairr in this respect, it loses in another, 
for it cannot see in the dark, while the ear hears as well in 
the night as at any other time. We know too, that in- 
struction must be addressed to the ear, and that a single 
word from a commanding officer will animate his sol- 
diers far more than a mere si^al. Hearing makes so- 
cial intercourse, and the cultivation of mind possible ; 
for as we have said, it has a direct bearing on the un- 
derstanding ; as what we hear, we naturally desire to 
understand. Sight has more reference to the imagina- 
tion, to hope and other emotions, hence the eye so easily 
betrays these emotions. The eye was the sense appeal- 
ed to by the pictures and statues of Polytheism ; in 
Monotheism, it is the ear ; Lawg[ivers, Prophets, and the 
Savior addressed themselves to it. 
It has been often asserted, that one sense can be sub- 
. slituted for another, but this is a mistake. One born 
blind can never get an idea of color and its specific dif- 
ferences, however nice his sense of feeling maybe. 
The senses may aid each other; the smell, for ex- 
ample, assists the taste; when we are ^hungry and 
smell inod, we anticipate the pleasure of eating it. 
With most animals the nose and mouth form almost one 
organ. Feeling aids the sight, mid sight frequently the 
ear, yi^n we turn to «lee whence a report reached us. 
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The form&iQ which aloue we can perceive objects of 
aeose are those of space and tioie. The former beia^ 
extensive, is 'external, the latter proteuvve, is internah 
Things in space exist contemporaneously as the numer- 
ous stars of the firmament ; things in time succeed each 
other, and time is itself, its own succession. Whatever 
is in space, must assume in its form the dimensions of 
space. These are length, breadth, uid depth. Worms 
and serpents are long ; fish and beetles are broad or 
flat ; and all the mammalia are voluminous. Hme is 
divided into the past, the present, and the ftiture. What- 
ever is in it must beloD|r to one of these divisions. Now 
we say, all that is in time and space may be perceived 
by oQe or another sense, but space and timeihemselves, 
are inaccessible to the senses } the past, for instance, is 
one of the divisions of time, but neither the eye nor the 
ear can perceive that which no longer exists. The fu^ 
ture, as yet, is not, and consequently cannot impress the 
senses. So it is with the geometrical line — it is nottan^ 
gible like a ribbon or string, but can only be seen by 
the eye of the mind, as the geometrical point Cannot be 
felt by the finger like the point of a needle* 

OF ATTENTION. 

We have seen that feelings and sensations are in 
themselves indistinct and confused, and that though 
they are the beginning of all knowledge, yet knowledge 
cannot be produced by them alone. This is manifest 
from the fact, that while animals feel and have sensations 
like ourselves, they have no knowledge or science. 
That by which distinction and clearness is produced in 
the feelings is attention. It is the basis of all knowledge, 
and even of self-consciousness. Without it, we could 
neither perceive accurately, nor remember well, nor take 
cognizance of our own perceptions. So when we are 
deeply engaged in meditation, we may meet an intimate 
acquaintance, look in his face, and yet pass him by 
without beinff conscious 9f knowing him. Persons 
employed in iron worksj take no notice of the noise 
around them, but converse as if all fr^re silent :x and in 

25 
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the field of battle, amidst the thunder of cannon, gener.- 
als will listen to the report of an officer as if not a 
breeze of the air were stirring. This 'they can do as 
all will say, because they pay no attention to the noise 
around them. Hence it is correct to say, that without 
attention, nothing exists for the mind oi man. Without 
attention we may think and have no thoughts, for our 
thinking will be only a kind of dreaming or reverie : 
without attention we may travel for years, yet gain no 
wisdom ; we may be surrounded by the choicest pro- 
ductions of art and discover no beauty. Attention 
therefore deserves our notice, and we shall inquire : 
Whai activity of mind is called attention 7 

To understand Attention fully, we must consider it 
first, as it is voluntary and asanre are conscious of it, and 
secondly, as it is neither voluntary nor conscious, but 
as it precedes all the other mental faculties, and is ac- 
tive in the child, which is as yet neither conscious of 
the world nor of itself: 

1. Attention in general, and as it exists in mature 
persons, is that activity by which the mind decides to 
turn for a time, from every thing else, and direct itself 
to a particular object. It differs from observation, for 
this has an external object, and its aim is, to ascertain 
the nature of this object and its relation to others. Ob- 
servation pre-supposes and requires attention. Again, 
attention differs firom judging, or thinking, for judgment 
likewise has objects, which it compares with«ach other. 
Attention is only the activity of mind, by which it re- 
solves to fix itself uponasingle object ; it is therefore im- 
possible without will — yet it may be drawn forth in vari- 
ous ways. The novelty or contrast of things, the pleasant 
^or unpleasant manner in which they affect us, or the 
* interest which from any cause we take in them, naay 
serve to excite it. So one sense will elicit the attention 
of another — as, when we feel something crawling under 
our fingers, our eyes involuntarily turn towards it, to 
see what it is : or if we hear a gun discharged behind 
us, we turn to see whence the report came. The eye 
also directs the ear. An officer in glittering uniform, 
riding up and down before his soldiers, who change 
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their podtioQ at eyeiy word he speaks, attracts the at- 
tention of the ear. Or a preacher of dignified exterior, 
appeal^ for the first time before us in the pulpit; the 
eyes of all watch his motions, and the ear is ready to 
catch his words. 'Interest in a thing will call forth the 
attention — the musician will easily be attracted by any 
thing concerning the life of a Mozart or Beethoven, a 
We^r or Bellini; or by uny of their compositions. 
The psychologbt discovers beauties in Shakspeare, that 
many readers pass without perceiving. Manifold in- 
deed are the sources of attention, and it would lead us 
far to mention all of them. Tet we must add one 
more, and this is the will or resolution ; it is easy to 
pay attention, where interest or inclination urge us to 
do so ; but such attention has no moral value, nor is it 
sufficient for the study of a science. Every science 
has branches, that at first excite no interest in us ; we 
must therefore determine by our will to attend to them. 
This attention alone is a moral one, and deserves regard* 
NojL that which we do from natural impulse, deserves 
credit, but that which receives attention by virtue of 
our will, even though it be against our incUnations. 
This is the case, when accustomed to lighter readily, 
we foK the first time take a scientific book into our 
hands; we read a few pages and lay it aside-r-neither 
interest nor inclination is attracted, and we pay no far- 
ther attention to it It is here that a resolute will is 
necessary to urge us to give attention, even against in- 
clination. 

The objects of our attention may be various at the 
same time. The captain of a ship in a storm has to 
direct his attention to many things. The rope-dancer, 
who while he walks the repe, moves a cane on a pivot, 
must attend both to the cane and his feet. Caesar 
dictated seven letters at a time. But however different 
the objects to which it may be directed, attention is al- 
wajrs and universally the same identical activity of the 
mind — as the nature of sight or hearing is never 
changed by the objects firom which they receive their 
impressions, but remain the same whenoesoever the im* 
prcHspion may come. 
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3. It is more difficult to comprehend attention in its 
origin, as it exists in the child, before it has become con* 
scions of itself, and consequently before it can will. At- 
tention as a state of mind, is always voluntary ; but at* 
ten tion as it niust necessarily precede will and every other 
activity of mind, cannot be voluntary. This has been 
felt by all psychologists, and some have, therefore, tried 
to explain its origin by saying that it is caused by a 
heightened excitement of one of our sensations or sen- ' y -^ 
ses. But in this case it would be diffeflMto say why C^^u^ c 
animals, especially the higher kinds, cannot pay atten* 
tion as well as man ; yet it is well known that they can- 
not do this. If the view alluded to were correct, our at* 
tention would necessarily be proportional in its strength 
to our impresnons ; yet we know that very strongimpres- 
sions sometimes draw forth very little attention, while 
slight ones attract much. It is true, that sensations attract 
attention in a greater or less degree, but attention does not 
originate in them. What then is the origin of attention ? 

This question does not propose to ascertain how atten* 
tion is drawn forth after we are conscious of it, after we 
by our will may charge ourselves to be attentive ; — its 
aim is to examine attention as that activity of the mind, 
which brings order and distinctness into our chaotic 
feelings, and renders consciousness and judgment, and 
all the other activities of mind possible. As such it is a 

Siontaneausj but not k voluntary activity, and {recedes 
e whole development of mind, as the plastic power 
precedes the growth of the plant 

In its origin, and as tlie common basis of all the other 
activities of mind, attention is the power by which 
mind gives itself a direction, when as yet it has none, 
and is yet unconscious of itself. When we look into 
the eye of a child during the first weAs of its existence, 
we see that it is active, constantly moving, but we see 
also that its activity has no direction. The light falls 
upon it, imagea of surrounding objects are reflected on 
its retina, but it doeanot yet see them, because its eye 
is not directed to them. Thus it is with the feelings, 
before we are conscious of them, they are of course ac« 
tiye ; they possess pain and pleasure, us they, for exaiQ- 
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pie, precede hunger and accompany its ^fratification : 
but they are not directed to any particular object^ and 
are therefore without a conscious direction. The same 
is the case with the whole mind. It is for a long time 
in a state of unconsciousness, and while in this state, 
has no direction. For when it is conscious of an object, 
it must be directed to it ; as long as it is not conscious of 
any thing, it cannot have a direction, since no direction 
which the mind takes can be entirely without conscious* 
ness. The developed mind is then a self-conscious ac* 
tiyity. Attention in its beginning, is spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the mind that is not voluntary ; but by which 
only choice becomes possible; it is that activity by 
which niind, which as yet has no direction 4«^ gives it- 
self one, yet not to an external object, but to itself in 
its first stage of existence that is to feeling. Reflectino on 
feeling, it afterwards reflects on the causes of feeling. 
By this direction of the mind to itself, distinction is 
produced ; one feeling is separated from another, sensa- 
tion from sensation, and subject from object. Were it 
not for this activity — the name given it, is of little con- 
sequence, we should be incapable of giving conscious and 
voluntary attention-to any thing ; the animal has not the 
formef and consequently not the latter. It may point the 
ear when an unusual sound excites its nerves and irri* 
tates the muscles, and correctly speaking, it cannot 
avoid doing so, but mtist follow the direction from 
which a strong impression reaches it : but it has no 
mind to direct to these sounds. 

The difference between attention, perception and 
observation, may be shown in the following manner. 
Attention is the psychological ground of observation, 
and sensation must furnish it with the particular ob- 
ject to be examined. Our sensations ana observations 
are limited to the sphere of visible objects ; we cannot 
observe things to which the senses have no access : but 
attention has no such limits. The last star that can 
be seen by the eye, does not arrest and limit attention ; 
it may direct itself farther, for its activity is infinite. 
Sensation and observation therefore are limited, atten- 
tion unlimited. Again, sensation is always of necessity* 
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We cannot see without light, and cannot avoid seeing 
when light is present. So we cannot hear without 
sound and must hear when surrounded by noise. But 
attention is a free activity — ^by it I examine what I 
please ; analyze and re-unite parts, compare them with 
each other, and determine myself to turn from one to 
another. The condition of all thinking and willing, is 
attention, as that direction which is not determined^ 
but which mind determines itself to take. Finally, sisn- 
sation contains objects and contents all united, attention, 
as preceding other mental activities, separates and dis- 
tinguishes them from each other ; it is in this respect an 
act of disruption, by which — and this deserves notice— 
the objects of our sensations are placed without us, in 
space and time ; by which their contents are separated 
from our sensations, and our sensations from ourselves. 
It is judgment in its lowest stage, and judgment is at- 
tention in its most refined form. As long as we have 
merely a sensation of light, light and sight are yet un- 
divided : but attention will enable us to perceive that 
the one may be where the other is not. The power 
perceiving this is higher than that of sensation ; it is 
conception. Thus the transition from sensation to con<> 
ception is formed by attention. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CONCEPTION. 

In commencing: this chapter^ I cannot avoid quoting 
the words of Stewart ; " In a study such as this, so far 
removed from the common purposes of speech, some 
latitude may perhaps be aUowed in the use of words, 
provided only we define accurately those we employ, 
and adhere to our own definitions," 

We have seen that attention in its commencement is 
an activity that separates the objects of sensationSj from 
their contents, and from the sensations themselves* We 
feel a smooth surface or touch something rough* 
Smoothness or roughness are produced in our feelings 
by the greater or less affection of the senses ; they are 
therefore felt as being in ourselves. By attention, how- 
eve Tj we transfer them into Uie object and pronounce 
them its qualiti^. As such they exist no longer in our- 
selves, in out senses, but in the object that is in space and 
time. Seeing thins^s as contained in space and time, we 
do not merely see them with the eye of sense, but with 
the eye of the mind ; our seeing them is accompanied 
by consciousness, it is aii intellectual^ not a merely sensu- 
al sight by the senses. To distinguish this seeing as 
accompanied by consciousness, from the mere sensa- 
tion, we may call it an intellectual perception. It is the 
same with sensation, and differs from it only by seeing 
its objects in space and time, and by being conscious of 
them. The example of the blind man to whom Chesel- 
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den gave sight may be recollected here, but another in- 
stance may serve to make the above still more clear. 
The child before it is attentive undoubtedly has sensa- 
tions ; it sees, hears, feels, and smells. But it does not 
yet distinguish the objects and contents of its sensations 
from the sensations themselves; it does not separate 
them from each other. It sees, for instance, the table in 
the room, but runs against it and hurts itself; it sees the 
precipice and does not shun it ; it sees the moon and 
stretches its little hands to seize it. Why does it so ? 
Because all it sees, rests yet undivided on the retina of 
its eye ; but no sooner does its mind reflect on its feel- 
ing, than it will be induced by them to reflect on the 
objects which called them forth, and thus learn to dis- 
tinguish. This is not yet an act of judgment ; chil- 
dren in their infancy, espiecially before they nave become 
conscious of themselves, do not judge. When the child 
therefore no longer runs against objects, but shuns 
them ; when it no longer sees things only with its bodi- 
ly eye, but perceives them as they co* exist in space, or 
as they succeed each other in time, when it sees them 
with its mind, — then the child unconsciously and yet 
freely has made distinctions by virtue of that abstract 
attention, which is represented above as the origin of all 
attention. When I approach a large city for the first 
time and view it from a neighboring eminence, it ap- 
pears like a confused mass of houses : if after examining 
it I see the houses and streets in their regular arrange- 
ment, my sight of it is no longer merely bodily, but 
mental. Or if we hear music below our windows while 
asleep, we do not hear the melody or harmony, but only 
sounds. We awake and a feeling is excited. We re- 
flect upon it, that is our mind is directed to it and tries 
to discover what is going on in it, and thus by it, is led 
to attend to the sounds, and to discover the melody in 
the sounds, as they fall upon the ear. This whole pro- 
cess from feeling to perception may be very rapid, and 
in most cases may not be at all noticed by us. Yet 
though its single stages may melt into each other, they 
must always be passed through. These few examples, 
it is hoped, will sufficiently show that there is a differ- 
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ence between seeing a thing only with the bodily eye, 
and seeing it as contained in space and time. 

But though things are seen, as they exist in space 
and time, though they are no longer present in the sen- 
ses but separated from them, we must be able to repre* 
sent them to ourselves, and this is the power of concept 
tion. This differs from all the preceding actirities we 
have considered and grows forth from them. When 
what has been present to our sensations and been seen 
by the eye of the mind, is united or formed into an 
image and received back into the mind, we have a con« 
ception. An illustration or two will make this more 
clear. When I name salt^ every one will understand 
what I mean, for he bears its image in his mind. To 
form this image he must have united several sensations 
into one. He must have tasted its shanmessyhave^een 
its whiteness, have felt its hardness ana an^Iar form, 
and then uniting these sensations and perceiving^ them 
to be qualities of salt, he forms an image of it, which is 
received into the mind by conception. Or when the 
child, passing through a fair, exclaims for joy on per- 
ceiving a \i^oden horse like its own, then it has not 
only a full image of its own horse, but recognizes this 
image in the one which it perceives in the fair. 

The contents of conception are those of our former 
sensations ; their objects were, as we have seen trans- 
ferred into space and time, and now they are receired 
back into the mind, not as they really exist, but by their 
ima^. By these images, which are wholly ideal, a 
relation is brought about between ourselves and the 
things of which they are the images, for while the ob- 
jects exist without us, or in space and time, their im- 
ages are within us. What then are we to understand 
hj animage7 

1. There are many images which are no concep- 
tions ; as when the infant is held before a looking glass, 
its image is reflected, but it does not notice it. Here is 
an image in the mirror, but not in the mind of the in- 
fant. This image may be perceived by other persons, 
and they may form a conception of it ; but it will be in 
the mirror whether seen or not So when a tree stands 
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near clear and transparent waters, its image will be rei- 
fleeted by them ; this image rests on the surface of the 
water, but it is not a conception, until our eye has seen, 
and our mind perceived it. The image of our mind 
must be gradually formed ; the object of which it is 
the image, must have been felt, it must have been sepa- 
rated' from our senses by that act of disruption before 
mentioned, and transferred from our senses into the ob- 
ject, and thus received back by us. Without sensation 
then we could form no image of an external object, and 
those who are of opinion that Homer, whose works are 
replete with imagery was blind, must have a film over 
their own eyes. Milton and Ossian were blind, but had 
sight in their youth. 

2. The image is therefore the same as the thing which 
it represents, and yet there is a diflerence between them. 
The thing is not the image, for it exists in space or 
time. Thus the zebra is the object of which I have an 
image ; and this is made up of life, feelings, sensations, 
blo(^, nerves, limbs . All of them have reality, they ex- 
ist in the animal, as they do not in the image we have 
formed of it. On the other hand again, the image is 
the same as the object, for it cannot be without it, and 
unless it include, what the object includes, it is not its 
true image. We see here two views of the same sub- 
ject that are in direct opposition to each other. Neither 
of them is wholly correct : the image is and is not the 
object. It is not the object, for the object has reality, 
independent of the image and of man ; — it would ex- 
ist, whether we perceive it or not So its contents are 
all of them real qualities that exist independent of our 
conceptions. Again, it is the object, for it could not be 
found without it ; but it is the object, not as it exists in 
space and time, as it is real — it is the ideal object. The 
image has therefore the same contents as the object, 
with this diflerence, the one has them as they exist in 
the mind ideally^ the other as they are in the material 
thing, really. We would say, therefore : by the power 
of conceiving, the contents of an object, and the object 
itself become contents of our conceptions or images. 

3. Though the image is the ideal object and fully 
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represents the latter, yet it is less complete than the ob- 
ject represented by it. When we first see and examine 
a thing, all its parts, whether essential or not, impress 
themselves upon us ; but these unessential parts would 
burden without benefiting us. Conception, therefore, 
refines these contents and thrusts out what is not neces- 
sary to give a faithful image of the nature of the tning. 
In examining a beautiful statue, I observe every little 
thing about it, and even such marks as do not form a 
necessary part of it. When I leave the statue, I take its 
image with me, but the accidental circumstances under 
which I saw it, and all that does not strictly pertain to 
it, I suffer to be left out of the image. The image of a 
beautiful person has impressed itself deeply upon my 
mind ; but the unpleasant voice or the lar^e foot are no 
lon^r included in it. And as the image m the course 
of time grows less complete, so it becomes more general. 
Every image is that of a single object^ and is consequently 
itself single ; but the person that has the image, as he 
sees one object, sees many others of the same kind, and 
thus of the whole forms a general image. I have the 
image of a certain rose, which I saw in the hand of a 
friend ; this rose has faded — but I have seen many 
other roses like it, and the image of the former rose, 
however well defined and accurate it may have been, 
will at length become so general^ that it would repre- 
sent all roses as well as it represents this one. 

Though perception through the senses is the general 
source of all images, so that a poet who had never seen a 
sunset would be unable to depict it, yet it is not necessary 
that all the images in our mmds, should have originated 
in our own sensations. The descriptions of travelers 
are a rich source of images ; yet unless we have seen 
something similar to what is described to us, we cannot 
form a conception of it. 

Of these images the mind is full, and as one after 
another enters the mind, many must be rendered dim 
and indistinct by those which are newer and more viv- 
id, and sink as others rise to consciousness. Thus 
they would be lost to us, like jewels dropped into the 
ocean, if the mind had not the power to recall and re- 
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vire them. It is the mind, and not a lifeless receptacle 
in which these images sink ; the self-conscious mind, 
therefore, retains them as it^formed them, and though 
they are not present to consciousness, they are not lost. 
If they liave ever existed in the mind with clearness 
and vividness, with order and accuracy, they will never 
be forgotten, though their colors may fade. As the vase 
filled with perfume will retain it as long as it exists, so 
the mind will be affected by all its past images, and 
must be able to summon them to re-appear, and this its 
capacity is called 

FANCY. 

Fancy is a higher stage of conception. Its images 
are those of the latter, pemctly free from all accidental 
additions, from every appearance of impressions by 
sense. This will appear from the following — an image 
may exist in the mind independent of the perception by 
sense of the object ; the image and perception may, 
therefore, be separated, for though the image may disap- 
pear from the sphere of consciousness, the mind has the 
power^to recall it, and has this power without being re- 
minded of the image by the sight of the object The 
image is, therefore, freed from all dependence on the 
natural object, or the perception of it. It is a true con- 
ception, by which the mind can represent a thing or ob- 
ject to itself, whenever and wherever it chooses, and 
however distant in space or time may be the object to 
be represented. Again, /the reco^ition of the image in 
the object, or of the object in the image, is an act of #^6- 
stimption. For when after we have a conception of a 
thing, we recognize it as soon as it presents itself again, 
we refer the image to our perception of the thing, and 
thus recog^nize the one in the other. By this recogni- 
tion, the unage in our nrind may be corrected, no less 
than our perception of the thing may be guided by the 
image previously formed of it. For exaniple, the image 
of a beautiful landscape remains in my mind ; traveling 
Ihe night, I approach the same scenery without know- 
ing where I am— on awaking I at once feel as if the 
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scenery were known to me ; I observe more closely, 
recognize in the scenery the image I had before formed 
of it, and thns confirm my image no less by my percep« 
tion than this by my image. Or, a beautiful melody 
slumbers in my mind ; I have neither heard nor thought 
of it for years ; when unexpectedly it is played in my 
hearing, I do not at first recognize it, though it sounds 
&miliar to me. I listen with the ear of the mind and 
joyfi^Uy salute in the melody an old acquaintance. Let 
us now inquire, First, How this reproduction of past 
images is possible ? And secondly. What are its laws ? 

1. All images as we hare before said, remain in the 
mind ; they are numerous, and of very opposite natures. 
Yet they are not isolated ; but all are connected by a 
common tie ; this tie is our personal consciousness. A 
thread may connect the most beautiftil pearls ; but each 
pearl is unconscious of the others, and the thread knows 
nothing of the treasures it serves to unite. But 
the / which connects these images, knows of all of 
them, predicates them as its contents, and thus unites 
them with each other and with itself. Though many 
of these images disappear from present consciousness, 
the / which keeps all in a relation to each other, and 
holds them as its treasures, can at any time dive into 
its own depths and raise the seemingly lost image to 
light. And this reproduction is not connected with 
much labor, but the images appear spontaneously, like 
the chair of Homer that moved of itself wherever its 
owner wished it ; or like Solomon's ring which pre- 
sented a new assemblsfi^e of spirits with every turn. 

Itps then our personal consciousness that includes and 
governs the images of the mind. Yet there are some, that 
seem to force themselves upon us against our. will, and 
how much soever we may desire to repel tbenL Shak- 
speare has illustrated this very forcibly in his Macbeth. 

2. The images in the mind are related to each other 
by the /, which formed them firom the materials fur- 
nished by the sensations, and which possesses and keeps 
them all connected. Hence as a general rule it may be 
stated, that as difSsrsnt images are subjectively united 
in the mind^ so they will ptesent themselves in this re- 
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lation to each other when one of them is reproduced. 
This is the principal basis of the (issociation of ideas, 
and on it rest all its laws. These we will consider in 
a few words : 

And first, When different images have been pro- 
duced by different senses at the same time, the one will 
be recalled to the mind when the other makes its ap- 
pearance. We have spent a pleasant hour in agreea- 
ble company ; the room was filled with delicate per- 
fumes, and we were delighted by the fragrance: When- 
ever we recall the fragrance, the imai(es of the persons 
we then saw, the order in which they stood or sat, and 
even the conversation that took place, will be vividly 
recollected. 

Secondly. The images in the mind have their objects 
in space. They pxist together — none is isolated, but the 
beautiful cathedral is surrounded by houses, streets and 
open squares. When the image of the Mthedral rises, 
our fancy, if it be energetic and vivid,''will reproduce the 
images of all the objects surrounding the cathedral. 
Any one who has seen the City Hall of New-York, and 
preserved an image of it, will also have transferred to 
his mind, the surrounding space as the common plat- 
form of many other objects ; when at a distance from 
New- York he recalls the image of the Hall, the image 
of the space around with all its objects will present 
themselves, the park with its- iron railings, the broad 
streets encompassing the park, and the fine buildings 
lining the streets, &c. 

Thirdly. Space remains always the same, though what 
in it may change. Time is but change and succession. 
The place where old Athens stood, still remains ; the 
time when it first stood there is gone forever. Yet we 
rarety remember a place without remembering the 
partteiilar time when we saw it. The im^^^ the ob- 
jects of which are in time, must, like the latter, succeed 
each other, so that the image of one thing is followed 
and preceded by other images. In this connection im- 
ages likewise exist in our mind, and one revives all of 
them. We recall the image of a djring friend, and all 
connected with it rise to view : we see his suffering face. 
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the positions in which he lay — and tken his funeral pro- 
cession. Arsons of lively but uncultivated fancy, will so 
fill their narrations of past events with accidental circum- 
stances, that it is often difficult to keep the train of their 
ideas. On the whole, images the objects of which were in 
time^ present themselves more easily than those the ob- 
jects of which are in space. It is likewise more difficult 
to represent the latter to others than the former. This 
Homer knew, when, instead of describing the shield of 
Achilles, he leads us to the place where it is manufactured, 
and shows us part after part as it is fabricated. Thus he 
communicates in succession, what he would otherwise 
have had to depict simultaneously. Henc^* too, poetry 
is more generally attractive than painting. 

Again, Images elicit each other by contrast or re- 
semblance. An Otaheitan youth called the falling 
flakes of snow, white rain. A chief of the Otaheitans 
called a repeiiting watcb, a little sun. In both in- 
stances, two images presented themselves together, 
while they had only a single mark in common with 
each other. The image of a fine commodious rail-road 
car may readily call up that of an old uncomfortable 
rattling stage-coach. Images that contrast, at the same 
time complete, and thus render each other more vivid. 

Again, The law of cause tnd effect brings images in 
connection. Whoever thinks of a Gothic building, will 
involuntarily perceive ftr his mind the taste of the age 
when Gothic architecture prevailed, the manners, laws, 
habits, religion, all of which harmonized, and were ac- 
tive in producing this noble style of architecture. 

Finally, Many concrete images are brought in con- 
nection by a general one, which comprises them as the 
whole does its parts. Every ima^ is at first as con- 
crete as the thing of which it is the ima^e ; it is therefore 
single, occupying a certain place, and m a certain time. 
But when once we have conceived it, and then per- 
ceive it in ourselves we gradually free it, m we have 
stated, of its individual peculiarities, and thus, ab- 
stracting from them, we form an image that is more 
feneral. I have, for instance, the image of a mocking- 
ird ; as such it is a single image, in which plumage, 
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bill, eyes and wings, are yividly represented. So of the 
Baltimore Oriole ; its colors, and lively motions. But 
abstracting from colors motions, bill, &c. I retain 
an image, which is that of birds in general, and not 
of a single individual, so that when it presents itself 
the images of many species, as eagles, ravens, doves, &c^ 
will b€L suggested, and in numter proportional to my 
knowledge of ornithology. So every one has a general 
image of all butterflies, which he has gained from indi- 
vidual ones. Having it once, he is by it reminded of the 
diffepent classes of butterflies. The image of a general 
character, loses more or less its reference to the single ob- 
ject of which it is the image, and gains a more direct re- 
lation to the species, yet these general images are not the 
same as the classes or species into which judgment divides 
nature ; the image by its general character, however, be* « 
comes thus still more free, and reflned, and the activit(^ ted 
of mind we have called conception and fisuicy, are ele- 
vated and become 

IMAGINATION. 

ImagincUion. We must ever keep in view, that 
mind is an identical life, but at the same time ex- 
isting in different organs, which have been called facul- 
ties. The comparison of the life of mind with that of 
a tree, may be once more noticed- The contents, of 
sensations are those of conception, and they are also 
those of imagination. As contained in imagination, 
however, they are less sensuous and more general in 
their character, and are, therefore, less limited in extent, 
and leave us more free in their application. Imagination 
is consequently a freer activity than conception. The 
latter takes originally all its images as they peeioS 
from their objects ; fancy calls tnem forth from the 
depths of the mind in certain connections and.combina- 
tions ; imagination unites them freely^ independent of 
the laws ^ association. There is another difference 
between imagination and conception, which deserves 
mention here. The image of conception, as has been 
stated, is not exactly the same as its object ; for the ob- 
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ject has reality independent of the image. The imager 
of imagination on the other hand, are the free produc- 
tions of imagination, and have no existence in reality^ 
as for example, the image of the centaur : these images 
of imagination are therefore truly the objects themselves. 
This mdependence of the mind, in uniting the most 
different conceptions, be^ns to exhibit itself at Jeast in 
some degree in fancy. Every conception may become 
the center, from which 1 may summon many others to 
appear. *'What is there to prevent me, when I think of 
the cathedral at Strasburg, from directing ray attention 
to Erwin of Steinbach, its celebrated architect, or to 
Groethe's treatise on it, or to the misconception of 
Gothic architecture which so long prevailed. So I 
may turn to the guild of architects^of the middle ages, 
to masonry or mysteries in general. Or I may direct 
my thoug[hts to the stone of which the cathedral is 
built ; to its pictures, its bells ; the French Revolution 
that once threatened its destruction, or Alsace of which 
it is the ornament. Now if law is the power which is 
the union of the manifold, their common soul and which 
unites the individuals and brings them in relation to 
each other, upholding order and regularity, what is the 
Zau^in the above transitions? Fancy is undoubtedly 
more free in associating conceptions or ideas, than those 
who place so great a stress upon the laws of afisocia- 
tioi^ or suggestion as some prefer, would be willing to 
admit. . Not ten nor twenty laws would ftiUy show the 
nature of association, for as the fancy of a person is 
more or less yivid and distinct, more or less active or 
inert, — so it will combine more or less freely. ,Why 
may not the idea of substance call forth that of acci- 
dence? or that of phenomena the idea of cause? or 
that of end the idea of means ?^^ It is certain therefore^ 
that fancy is free in its combinations, and more so when 
it associi^es different ideas by its own power. In the 
latter respect it rises towards iinagination, yet it is not 
the same, for fancy is only reproductive^ while imagina- 
tion more free is prodtictive. The richer the former, the 
richer the latter. To define imagination, we would say, 
1. It is the activity of mind which with ease and firee- 
27 
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dom unites differetlt images or creates new ones/ haying 
been furnished with the materials for them, by sensation 
and eonoeption. Such images of imagination are those* 
of Amazons, Cyclops, Syrens, fairies, elves, giants and 
dwarfs, &c. These images cannot be seen in nature, 
they are therefore, in one respect new, and yet the parts 
of which they consist, are furnished by sensation or 
perception, and consequently met with 6ut of us. 

2. Imagination is the power to call forth images 
for the purpose of clothing an idea or thought which 
arises in the mind. The images thus called forth 
may be variously modified to render them appropriate 
vehicles of thought. This no one will dispute who 
is aware that as me mind constantly grows in culti- 
vation, its conceptions must likewise become more cor- 
rect, so that as often as they are reproduced, they will 
bear the impress of the mind's improvement. Imagin- 
ation then, is the power which modifies the images 
once received, creates new ones of them, and gives 
them contents which do not originally belong to 
them. 

Some examples will show this more satisfactorily : 
I think of strength ; my imagination being lively, seeks 
for an image by which to express it; it takes the image 
of the lion, places its thought in it, and thus the lion be- 
comes the symbol of st^gth. Again, the idea that man . 
if left to himself, is without any knowledge of heaven- 
ly things and cannot speak concerning them, is a thought 
produced by reflection. This thought imagination de- 
sires to represent in an external foi'm. It therefore cre- 
ates an image to which it gives it as its contents. The 
Egyptian statue of Memnon was the symbol thus cre- 
ated. It was made of marble, its face turned towards : 
the rising sun, and it gave forth lovely sounds when 
the first rays fell upon it. So man is mute and dead 
till heavenly light awakens him. Guido represents a 
pious and beautifiil virgin, sitting alone at her needle ; 
two angels attetid her. What does this mean ? Inno- 
cence and diligence are honored by heavenly spirits. 
' The contents placed in an image, may be a number 
or duster of thoughts, and then instead of one we must 
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faaYo many images. When connected it is called an al« 
legory. The thought that man consists of soul and- 
body, is connected with the idea, that whatever he is in 
regard to intellect, he is by having freed himself from 
his animal passions. The Egyptian sphinx, is an alle-. 
gorical representation of this ; in it the head of a woman 

Srows forth and rests on a body composed of parts of 
ifferent animals, mingled with each other. This 
means, that humanity, — here represented by a woman — 
must by its own power emerge from the dominion ol 
animal desires. Or Eros, hve^ sitting upon a lion, 
strength^ guides him with a silken cord, modercUvm^ 
shows that love softens the strongest. Cerberus with 
three heads, and Arsus with a hundred eyes, express 
the ideas that watchnilness must look in every oirec- 
tion. The centaur is the symbol of prudence, swiftness, 
and considerateness. 

Imagination as it may place its contents in the works 
of painting and sculpture, mav also express them bv 
sounds that is music, and worcb, which is poetry. A 
person of imagination, not only feels anxious to express 
his thoughts and ideas in a sensible form, but his feel- 
ings and emotions likewise. Joy and grief, pain or 
pleasure, fear and hope, anxiQ^f;^d expectation, grayety 
and melancholy fill the breast pf man, and go and come 
with never-ceasing changdi. The greater part of our 
inmost feelings and most tender emotions, do not become 
entirely objective to ourselves, %ut are grown together 
with the heart their common seat, mysterious and not 
understood. Images have their objects existing in reali- 
ty ; the images of imagination though they are not real, 
may be made to assume an external form, and thus be- 
come objective to us by the chisel or the brush ; but it 
is utterhr impossible to represent our feelings in an ex«> 
temal Jnrm, or to convey them by language. For the 
latter is also intended for general conceptions only. 
The medium by which alone we can make a represen- 
tation of our feelings to ourselves and others, is that of 
fntisical sound. But sounds are not all musical ; the 
murmuring of brooks, the roaring of forests, the hum.* 
ming of b€^ the whistling of the wind, and the song of 
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birds, are not in themselves mtisical; the]r^«li§ become 
so in relation to us, after we place feelings with which 
they harmonize in them, and hear the feehn|[8 expressed 
by them. What is it — if this slight digression may be 
permitted, — that interests us in the moumftil sounds of 
the nightingale, when concealed in the thicket, she 
sends forth her plaintive notes, that sweetly swelling 
fill the valley and touch every heart ? Is it not that we 
imagint the nightingale giving utterance to her grief, 
as we would to ours, in song? Does not the Greek 
mythos inform us that she is grieved, and that she 
breathes forth her grief in melodious 9tll^ % . Suppose 
some one should accurately imitate her, shouM, 
ter discovering it, consider thiti imitation attrac 
the sounds musical ? Every bird that siogs, c 
the peculiar feeling of its own existence, by its 
note, and how different is the note with which the 
mother mourns, when a mischievoua boy has stolen her 
young, from those with which she calls them, and those 
which she has in her common state of existence I 
Sounds become musical also by their richness, clear- 
ness, fullness, purity, and by the relation of the differ- 
ent sounds to each other, by rhythm, time, harmony 
and melody, by their connections, transitions and vari- 
ous modifications.' 

What is it now, that makes musical sounds susceptible 
of representing our emotions and feelings ? Sounds like 
feelings cannotassume a shatpe orformin space; they float 
only in time. So our feelings have an existence in time 
only, not in space, since they are without external form 
and visible expression. They change and pass away 
like sounds; sounds, therefore, closely resemble feel- 
ings in this respect, and are the very element in which 
they may live and move. Hence the movements of mu- 
sic easily enter the seat of feeling, the heart and its emo- 
tions, and as while we listen, consciousness has nothing 
external to engage its attention, as the music draws its 
attention to the teelings of the heart, it becomes merged 
in them and is borne along on the stream of expressive 
harmonies and lovely melodies. Thus we see that mu- 
sic 18 an excellent niedium by which to express and call 
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forth the feelings. Again, as harmonies and melodies 
adSfect onr feeling and not our judgment like paintings, 
«tatues, Sec., so it is time that renders sounds in their 
connection musicaly and that affects us pleasantly. For 
we are in time and time is in us ; and so sound again 
rests only in time. Thus we and sounds have a com- 
mon element, and when sounds are well measured and 
follow each other in order, they enter into, our feelings 
and produce the same rhythmical motions in us; Time 
is the first element of music ; yet no animal can keep 
time, neither in its walk nor in any thing it does ; neith*- 
er do birds keep time in their songs. The art of keep- 
ing time belongs to man, and is not met with in all na- 
ture even in the motion of the heavenly bodies, which 
accelerate and retard their course ; the music of the 
spheres must therefore differ from ours in this respect. 

We see then that music has all its elements in cam' 
man with ourselves. In it we do not hear any thin^ 
different from ourselves, but the heart hears itself, as if 
the light in its purity could see itself. Time is common 
to our feelings and to sound ; sounds in themselves by 
their purity or clearness, softness and richness accord 
with particular feeling like interjections and exclama- 
tions ; while harmonies and melodies unfold our joy 
and grief in all their depth and fullness. 

But imagination does not only flBice our emotions and 
feelings in music, but also thoughts and conceptions. 
In this case we are in the habit of saying, music accom- 
panies son^, while songs are themselves already music. 
Music by itself and music as an accompaniment differ 
only in their contents ; the former has feelings for its 
contents, the latter conceptions. Here ^ain we must 
distinguish. For the musician places either the feeling 
which has been produced in him by reading a poem, in 
his music, or his desire is to represent by music concep- 
tions themselves. In the former case the composer 
studies a poem, until he enters fully into its sprit, and 
receives an impression which will resemble the feeling 
under the Influence of which the poet composed the 
piece. He then will, by his imagination, place this im- 
pression or feeling in sounds. The character of the poem 
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yriW be that of the melody, and this will call forth sym* 
pathy in the hearts of the hearers. This is the case with 
Zelter's beautiful and classical compositions to Goethe's 
and Schiller's poems. Zelter says himself that he learn- 
ed those pieces by heart, studied their character, gave 
himself up whMy to the impression received from 
them, and sung the melody in his mind. 

Haydn's Creation, on the other band, Handel's Mes- 
siah, Beethoven's oratorios, Mozart's operas, have as 
their contents, conceptions and ideas placed in them by 
imagination. These composers did not wish to throw 
their private feelings into these compositions, Imt to 
represent ideas themselves. Yet even here these ideas 
are not represented by music to ihQ judgment or under- 
standing, but to the hearty and the feelings called forth, 
for example, by liffht, by the seasons, by the crucifixion, 
are intended to i)e awakened in us by sounds. We 
shall feel the emotions produced by these phenomena; 
we shall merge ourselves In them and experience them 
fully. It is scarcely necessary to say that nothing 
arouses us more quickly than music. The Marseilles 
hymn of the French Revolution, the classical church 
music of the middle ages, the operas of Mozart, the love- 
ly melodies in Freischutz, how they excite and ani- 
mate ! The requiem of Mozart, his master-piece, how 
it makes us feel the melancholy of the composer, which 
remains so fully in it I 

After this rather long digression on music, in which 
we have indulged because. music generally receives less 
attention than the other arts, it only remains for me to 
say, that the poet also by im^^nation places his thoughts 
in his poetry. To do this he makes use of lansfuage* 
The sound as the articulate word is no longer desired 
on its own account, but as means ; and wonds become 
the mere vehicle of thoughts. Thus Homer embodied 
his reflections on wrath, haughtiness and voluptuous- 
ness, in the characters of Achilles, Agamemnon and 
Paris, his reflections on connubial fidelity in Penelope, 
on prudence in Ulysses, on life in general, in his Itt^ 
and Odyssey. Goethe in his Iphigenia represents the 
thought, that truth atid humanity in the beautifiil ge- 
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nius of a mild and lender girl will conquer even the 
rudeness of a barbarian. Sophocles exhibit^ the power 
of a sister's love, by bringing its divine power in con- 
tact with the human statute of Creon, and by exhibit- 
ing the victory of the former over the latter in the bo- 
som of the tender AntiTOne. And what is the case in 
epic and dramatic is of course so too in lyric poetry. 
Does not Pindar's grave imagination place all its high 
and noble thoughts in the stories it relates ? Does it 
not use these fables as if they were invented for these 
contents, which Pindar is desirous of representing in a 
sensible form? 

From the above it must sufficiently appear, that im- 

Spnation as the basis of arts creates an unreal world, 
y it all objects and images receive ideal substance, and 
there is nothing too good to become the receptacle in 
which imagrination may place the ccmtents of the mind. 
While the man of business sees nothing in spring but 
flowers and hills, the eye of imagination perceives in 
the flowers and ornamented hills the connubial gar- 
lands of spring; when the former hears nothing but the 
noise of a running brook, imagination hears the mur« 
muring waters exprecfs their joy, that they are no longer 
chained by the ice, but have been freed by spring to 
which they sing their song. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP IMAGINATION. 

In continuing the subject of imagination, it must be 
understood that its character is also that of art, that in 
describing it, we in truth represent the nature of the lat- 
ter. With this view we suffer ourselves to indulge this 
interesting topic somewhat beyond that symmetrical 
proportion which the different parts of a book ought to 
exhibit in their relation to each other. 

And first. Imagination is originallv imitative. This as- 
sertion, however, has been disputed, for it seems at first 
sight to make nature the teacher of man — to indicate 
that he learned from the fish to swim, the beaver to build 
houses, from the spider to weave the net with which he 
can catch the fish in the water, and the bird in the air. 
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This is repulsive to the laws of nature ; all offence^ 
however, will be done away as soon as we ascer- 
tain the true meaning of imitation. It means nothing 
else than '< to reproduce the exact measure of such phe- 
nomena as we perceive in nature or in the lives of other 
beings." This capacity is by no means to be despised, 
for here also miMfi shows himself to be the lord of na- 
ture, since there is nothing in it which he cannot unite 
with himself and make subservient to his purposes. All 
the4ower classes of animals, some of which are, docile 
in a high c{e^riee,/i?eZ no inclination whatever to imitate, 
and only birds are attracted by sounds, and moi\kejrs by 
the motions of man to attempt it. But this imitation of 
animals rests on an instinctive, dark and confused sym- 
pathy, while that of man is voluntary and designed for 
certain purposes. These are at first the removal of 
wants and necessity; but soon man delights in the 
skill he has acquired in imitating nature, and cultivates 
art for their sake. This skill manifests to him his pow- 
er ; especially when, as was the case with several dis- 
tinguished painters in ancient times and in the Dutch 
schools, the resemblance deceives the eye. Who is not 
here reminded of the grapes of Zeuxis at whii^ birds 
pecked ; of the painted insects, totm to pieces by a 
monkey, anxious to take hold of them, of the horse on 
canvass, neighed at by that of Alexander ; and of the 
painted linen cloth that even deceived a master in the 
art of pointing? Yet imagination cannot for a long 
time delight itself in this mere skill and depcodence on 
nature. The productions of nature have, on the one 
hand, a decided superiority over those of imagination, 
for the flower in my garden bl«oms, breathes and ex- 
hales, while that on paper m but our imitation and has 
no life, tt Is for this reason no doubt that the Moham- 
medans object to art; for they say that all these works 
of art resembling so much the works of nature, will rise 
in the day of judgment and demand a soul of the artist 
On the other hand, if mere skill is that which deli^^hts, 
beauty eannot be the object but only cprrectnessy and in 
this case it could not matter whether it i^ a blade of 
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^mss or a beautiful bird, if the resemblance is only af- 
fected. 

Imagination is not satisfied with such imitation ; 
freeing itself from it, it will at first indulge fancies and ^ 

images that cannot be met with in nature. Elves peep- 
iiii^ forth from the cups of flowers, or fairies slipping ^' * 
into them when the sun rises ; clouds surrounding a pic- 
ture, that exhibit angels whenclosely examined, and gar- 
lands of flo^fl^ers, in the cups of which we discover beauti- 
ful faces ;— such pictures ore the products of animagina- ^ 
tion freeing itself from nature. When the desire to be 
perfectly free, is indulged toeKcess^ we get caricatureSj 
witches, and faces that have no truly intellectual charac- 
ter whatever- 

By i mi ta ti n g all I h at n a to re c out a i n s, mtin becom es 
acquainted not only with its usefulness, but also with 
its general nature. In it he soon recognizes something 
divine; for while all the individual beings are constant- 
ly ^oing and coming, appearing and disappearing, it re- 
mains permanently the same, unchangeable and th^ 
prototype of all the individual forms of a species, Hav* 
ing coippared image wilh image, the eye of genius see^ 
what is no where realized in one individual ; it sees 
the prototype of all ^ which the individual is wholly in- 
capable of expressing in a faultless manner* The idea 
of perfect beauty has arisen in the mind of the artist. 
He seeks for it in reality but cannot find it. A hair, a 
mole, a large foot, will render the otherwise perfect' 
beauty of A lady imperfect So it is with every thing in 
history and elsewhere. Our purposes may be noble^ ♦ 

but external eireumstances attach themselves to their 
execution, and they are not what tliey were designed to m 
be* Historical actions may have been well and fully «• ^\ 
designed, but only a part of the desi^ has been carried * ^* 
out, the rest of the actions were accidental The im~ ♦ 
agination of the artist having conceived the ideal of 
beautyj and having sought in vain for it in reality, 
sketches it 5n canvas, represents it in the statue, or 
brealhes it into language. This idea of beauty is infi- 
nite and in visi hie,. and placing it in a sensible form, the ^ 
artist unites the infinite and tinite^ the invisible and visi- 
• 28 
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ble, and as by a magic mirror he renders the one risi- 
ble in the other. This union of the invisible and visi- 
ble, of thought and sensible form, is beauty. To see it, 
there is more than an accurate bodily eye required ; and 
he who has not the sonl of beauty in his own mind, will 
never discover it out of himself. Compositions like 
those of Mozart ; cathedrals like those at Cologne and 
Strasburg ; landscapes like those of Claude Lorraine, are 
not met with in nature. And here it may be well to 
introduce the views of some celebrated artists on this 
point. Raphael and Guido confess, the former, that he 
could not find any model for his female beauty, his Ga- 
latea ; the latter, that he sought in vain for a model for 
his archangel. Raphael adds in his letter, in which he 
states the above : <' Because I cannot find the ideal of 
my Galatea in reality, I make use of a certain tdeo." 
[This word used in the sense of Plato.] When Zeuris, 
requested by a city to paint Helena, asked for five of 
the most beautiful girls as models, did'lle not say, that 
there was no single virgin equal to his ideal of beauty ? 
Honce Winkelmann is correct in saying : Nature may ex- 
hibit single parts of as great beauty, as art ever pro- 
duced ; but beauty as a whole, nature must yield to art. 
Goethe said once to Eckermann : he heads of two hor- 
ses of ancient date and lately found are of sitch beailty, 
that the English, the best horsemen in the world, are 
. constrained to acknowledge that they never saw such 
horses in reality . And again : when once asked respect- 
ing a picture of Rubens', he said : such scenery has 
never been seen in nature ; this we owe to the poetical 
genius of Rubens . 

A good imagination, however, i^ not unnatural; it 
makes use of the objects of nature, and puts the riches 
of its own soul into them. So Goethe says of Claude 
Lorraine ; he knew the world and used it as a means by 
which to express his rich soul. 

Though we fear to swell this portion too much we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of adding two ques- 
tions more with regard to art ; What is its truth ? 
What is its aim 1 

With regard to the former question a host of Views 
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ought to be met if space would allow it. *' Poetical 
truth is fictitious, and hence haying no reality, is of no 
value." This is the creed of many persons. With them 
all truth consists in the mere real eocistence of a thing, 
and yet so much every falsehood, every theft, every 
crime otaims for itself, for all of them have at least an 
existence. Real truth, however, is not the mere external 
existence of a thing, but its rational and general na- 
ture. If I say : " this plant blooms " and a few 
days after any one goes to see whether it is so, it may 
have shed its flowers, and consequently what I said is 
no longfer true. But if I name the species of the plant, 
its kind, describe its form and manner of life, as this be- 
longs not only to it as an individual, but to its species, 
I have given truth ; and whether any one sees the plant 
that I see, or another of the same kind, he will know 
what I know. Or the truth is a historical gne. Here 
the opinion is that the correctness of the fa^t is the 
truth of histoiy. If so, the French would be right in 
asserting that we have no history, but only the notions 
of historians. For all history is related by language ; 
laaguage, however, is so general in its expressions that 
it is wholly impossible for it to express any thing en- 
tirely individual. If I say : he squints^ I can convey 
oaly something general ; many squint, but each one in 
a peculiar manner, and this peculiarity cannot be repre- 
sented by the word squint; It can only be pointed out 
to the eye with the nnger.. Every historical action is' 
to be performed by individuals ; theiT feelings enter into 
it as elements ; it pre-supposes a certain place, a certain 
hour, all will aflfect the feelings of the individuals ; — but 
who would or who could by the strongest imagination 
discover all the particulars of such an action ? 
Hence it follows that what might be called the real ex- 
istence of an action cannot be conveyed by language ^-y;/ l 
which is so general. An^it cannot utter our feelings at ^>^^-^ ^ 
all except by interjections. And again : the action as it 
pccurred, existed differently ftom what it does in our 
conceptions. There is its reality, here its ideality. Now 
all of us know how differently actions are described by 
different spectj^tors, though they are most impartial. 
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Arid yet we speak of historicai truth ! The truth of 
history consists in the spirit that produces the action, 
in the development of national intellect, prosperity, in* 
tercourse, &c., so that one action is interwoven with 
another by one and the same national spirit. This spirit^ 
this national exertion to preserve, to improve^ to ad- 
vance itself, is the truth of history. I may know, for 
instance, the hour and place, when and where a battle 
was fought, the individual persons who fell, and those 
who escaped ; and yet I may have no historical truth. 
But when the design for which the battle was fought 
becomes known to me, and its effects upon nations and 
the succeeding history, then only I have truth. 

From this it must appear that truth does not consist 
jnerely in its having an existence in reality ; but that 
it is the rational generality, the general spirit which ap- 
pears in and through a thing. The thing is perishable, 
the spirit eternal. Now in this respect the truth of art 
agrees fully with truth in general. The artist's eye per- 
ceives the truth resting in the objects or historical oc- 
currences ; he perceives that it is clouded there by 
many circumstances, and loving the truth he feels an 
irresistible desire to represent it as he sees aj3d loves it ; 
free from every thine not pertaining to it, pure and 
transparent. This of course can onlyl)e said of true and 
genuine art, and not of its inferior branches ; of Shak- 
speare, and not of Bulwer ; of the better parts of Byron 
but not of his poetry in general. 

Thus theti we have answered the first question, and 
with it also the second. For if the truth of art is what 
we have seen it to be, the r^re^en/a/tonof this truth is 
its aim. Artists do not merely desire to imitate, for then 
their labors would be vanity ; nor merely to entertain, 
for then thev would stand on the same scale with jug- 
gters, ventriloquists, &c. Their aim is to represent the 
invisible in the visible, the infinite in the finite, eternal 
truth in its purity by rendering it manifest in a sensible 
form and shape. By this its aim, art differs from all 
sciences, all of which make constant efforts to generalize 
single objects, and classify them, and therefore, proceed 
in a manner directly opposite to that of art. Yet art 
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and science ser 76 each other, for the latter ^[ivesthe rule 
for the former, and the former furnishes materials for the 
latter, and by its pictures the study of natural history, 

Secondly, Onr iinagmation is either rich or poor, 
ihikt is, it produces fnany or few new images, or it is 
strong or weak, fiery iti its productions^ vi^td and dis- 
tinct, or cool and indifferenL Here according to the law, 
that a power spread over a large surface will be less 
strong than when afUhKt in smaller circurDference-^the 
ricli imtit^i nation may be less accurate and precise than 
a strong one, for the former will produce more new im- 
ages than the latter. An imagination that has biu a 
few objects attractive lo itself, cannot of course have 
many materials for the formation of its productions. It 
shows both strongib and riches, wlien it knows ho%v lo 
use the few materials it has, with the most various and 
always new modifications. Such an imagination pro- 
duces from the object the greatest variety of the most 
beautiftit imagery, as for instance^ that of Ossian. It 
differs likewise in quality. The imagination of the 
gardener, the geometer^ the man of business, and the 
architect, easily perceives regularity and order, symme- 
try and harmony. The imagination of the painter and 
sculptor is aided by tlie eye, and fortn, colors, light and 
shade, flow easily from ilie chisel and brush — the ideas 
of the artist's animating hand and fingers. Imagina- 
tion aided by the ear, fits for music and language. 

Tliirdly, Imagination diifers also with regard to its 
form. Tills is either syjnbolicul, classical^ or roma^ 
tic. 

The form of imagination is symbolical ^h^n it places 
its contents in an object, which is more or less capable 
of indicating them. Truth, for example, is the same in 
the sphere of science^ that light is in the sphere of nature. 
Thus far both are homogeneous^ But truth is spiritual 
and cannot be felt by a sense, nor perceived by the mere 
bodily eye, while the rays of light may be felt. When 
BOW truth, as an invisible power, is represented by the 
orb of the sun, we have a symbol. The symbol is som»- 
thing external— a form perceptible by sense, wtiich by its 
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peculiar position convinces us that it contains a hidden 
• meaning. This meaning is invisible and internal. In 
symtk)lical imagination, therefore, we must distinguish 
• ^,* ' the external form from the internal signification. The 

owl at the feet of Athena, for instance, held by a chain, is 
the symbol of darkness for it cannot see by day ; the chain 
in the^and of the goddess of wisdom is the symbol of the 
powers of light over darkness. We can only see the 
owl and the chain, but being connected with Athena we 
must believe that the artist had some design in placing 
it there, and that the owl is but the receptacle of some 
of his thoughts, which we must discover by reflection. 

Imagination is classical when form and contents so 
fully receive each other, that the former is transparent 
and seems only to exist in order to represent the latter, 
y and when the latter fully expresses itself so that the art- 

C^t^O-'P^^ ist not only tlsviw the best form, but also knows how 
to communicate by it every particle of its contents, leav- 
ing nothing unexpressed, retaining nothing in his bo- 
som. This entire itMus-susception of form and contents 
is the only classical form of imagination, and we 
meet with it in Greece alone. If m the symbolical 
form, contents and form are only brought together ex- 
ternally, if we must reflect in order to discover the one 
in the other, the contents in the form, if consequently 
we may make a mistake ; with the classical form all is 
otherwise, for all is clear, transparent, and perfectly beau- 
tiful. Who that looks at the statue of Apollo, will not 
at once recognize an ever-blooming; youth, that, free 
from care and trouble, rejoices in the feeling of exis- 
tence. 

The form of imagination may be romantic. As such 
it was not known to the ancients : for it has become 
possible only since the introduction of Christianity 
which opened to the mind of man the world of infinite 
spirit ; this world, filling the breast of artists, imagina- 
tion seeks in vain for conceptions and images in which 
to place, and by which to express it. Nothing in the 
world can represent in an adequate form, that Gc^ whom 
<yhrist has revealed. The spirit is only accessible to 
the spirit ; we cannot convey it by any image. The 
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symbol, it is true, may represent the Infinite by the 
finite ; but what a defective representation ! And yet, 
however defective, it satisfied the ancients, for they had 
no clear idea of the Invisible and Infinite ; they felt it 
darkly, but knew it not. Now the infinite is clearly re- 
vealed ; hence it is that no representation given it by 
imagination will sufilce, for our consciousness of the 
Infinite will flow beyond every visible, finite form, and 
leave it far behind. The poet is overpowered by the 
riches of his theme, and yet he cannot dismiss it. He 
feels that he cannot fully express what agitates his 
breast and yet he is irresistibly urged to give vent to 
bis deep and lasting emotions. The elements of the ro- 
mantic imagination are, the love of Christ, the vanity of 
all things, a desire for an eternal home, the transitori- 
ness of this and the immortality of a future life. Its 
elements are on the one hand the spirit and the world 
for which it is destined, and on the other hand, this 
world of sensein which it lives and which cannot satisfy 
its spiritual longing, nor repiesent its ideas. This ro- 
mantic character is indicated by the steeples which are 
peculiar to christian churches; they rise high into the 
clouds, and point to a world above. 

If we compare these three forms with each other, we 
shall find the symbolical to be sublime^ the classical to 
be beautiful, and the romantic to be sentimental and 
tnysticaL 

Fourthly. The power of imagination is susceptible 
of cultivation. At first, it is rude, colossal, and without 
measure. So, for instance, the mythus of Uma and 
Siva, or of Sagaras and Vishnu in India ; of Faust in 
Germany. It becomes cultivated when it produces ac- 
cording to] laws. It will become piquant, paradoxical, 
barroqu^i full of caricatures, when it is arbitrary. The 
statues of an Italian count, made of the finest stone, are 
examples of arbitrary imagination. He had the head 
of a goose put upon the boSy of a lady ; or the neck of 
a goose with the head of an eagle on the body of a lion. 

Fifthly. Imagination and cool reflection seem to be 
antipodes; the youthful fire and warmth, and freshness 
of the former, are extinguished by the considerateness 
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and lo^cal calculation of the latter. Yet imagination 
needs the measure, which thought only can give it. 
In proportion, however, as pure thinking prevails, the 
imagery of imagination becomes superfluous, and im- 
agination itself IS made subservient to reflection. As 
man lives in the sphere of theoretical truth, so he moves 
in that of practical life; in which 'the naked reality 
only avails, and images and beautiful pictures are of no 
value. Yet as was remarked above, the man of busi- 
ness, and our practical life also, need the aid of imagi- 
nation. The yard, the scales in the hand of justice, 
are the symbols in which ima^nation places the prac- 
tical idea of right. It was imagination that taught 
savages to lick property when transferred from one to 
another, for the tongue is the organ of assimilation ; or to 
break a straw — stipula, hence stipulation — for as a straw 
exactly divided, so each receives full value. Here the 
productions of imagination are bo longer beautiful, but 
useful. In the progress of time, these symbolical ac- 
tions become superfluous ; a word becomes sufficient, 
and where it is not, a legal instrument c^ writing, or the 
word written, is necessary. Thus the will of man be- 
comes independent of external things. Imagination in 
this practical respect takes the following course : It is 
aX&TSi symbolical J then it becomes embl^naiiCy and tndX- 
ly seTneiotical. It is symbolical, when the object by which 
it represents a thought, and the thought itself are homo- 
geneous. Darkness cannot be the symbol of light ; but 
" when a genius with an inverted torch is placed as a 
monument upon a grave, it is symbolical. For there a 
life has been extinguished, a light, an eye, beneath 
that monument the dead lies without life, without 
light — the light of the torch and the light of life are 
homogeneous." On the other hand, the productions of 
imagination are emilem^iiical, when the form and con- 
tents become inadequate to each other, or are^heteroge- 
neous. The feeling of thirst and a glass of beer on a 
tavern sign have nothing homogeneous ; the sign is 
therefore, not the symbol of thirst, but its emJflem. 
Yet there is still a relation between them ; or if a rela- 
tion no longer exists, the imagination works semeiotir 
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callp. Here the form intended to represent certain con- 
tents, does not in the least resemble them ; it therefore 
represents something entirely different from itself ; {he 
imagination determines thac a thing independent of its 
fitness shall signify or indicate a certain thing, though 
it bears not the slightest relation to the thin^ signified. 
Two triangles, for instance, put into each ouier, are in* 
many countries used as signs before beer-house?; there 
is certainly no relation between two triangles and beer. 
If the things used a? symbols and emblems continue. to 
have an existence, whether w^ place contents in them 
or not, the sign loses all importance when the thought 
signified is drawn firom it, or when it is no longer used 
significantly/ Many signs which we daily make can 
be understood by no one except ourselves ; the boy, for 
instance, breaks down a few branches near where he 
has discovered a bird's nest ; this is to him an indica- 
tive sign, but not to us,,hence we (san attach no impor- 
tance to these broken branches. 

We have yet to consider imagination, as producing 
signsj and as such it may be called, 

SEMEIOTIC IMAGINATION. 

The term semeioiic is not found in the English lan- 
guage. It is of Greek origin firom the word ai^/icia, sign. 
With this explanation we may be permitted to use it 
here. Every thing in nature, upon which man may 
impress his will, must isiiffer itself to be used by him as 
a sign. Even rivers may become the signs of bounda- 
ries. Yet the naore susceptible a thing is of receiving a 
mark from the hands of man, the better it is qualified 
for a sign. Thus, the staff in the hand^ Agamenmon^ 
'' which sent forth no leaves, and retained no life, alter the 
knife cut it from its trunk and peeled and smoothed it," 
is the sign of power ; «o the hickory pole with its flags is 
a sign, intelligible to all the citizens of the union. The 
signs of semeiotic imagination are contained either in 
space or time, either in rest or in motion, and may be 
thus classified : Signs in space have different forms, yet 
they are not to be valued by their forms, but by what 

29 
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they indicate. The cockade, the fla^, which indicates 
a nation's ideas of its liberty, and which though at rest 
themselves may cause the greatest commotions, as the 
flag when unfurled and waving in the air; are of more 
importance than the most showy sign before a tavern. 
The signs that are only in space are innumerable; 
those that I make in a book while reading it, in my 
walks, and those made by private individuals in their 

fardens or houses, used by companies on their seals, 
y nations in the uniform of their soldiers, &^, At first 
these signs had a meaning in themselves, but this mean- 
ing was gradually lost, and semeiotic imagination used 
them for whatever purpose it pleased. 

When, on the other hand, the sign is something 
which exists only in time, it must be always in motion. 
The numerous signs that belong to the art of expres- 
sing thoughts by the motions of the body, have been al- 
ready alluded to in Part I, Chapter III., to which the 
reader is referred. Other signs are ; rockets discharged 
in the air; the waving of a handkerchief; the hoistmg 
of a flag, &c. These are all of them for the eye, and 
must be noticed at the very moment, when they are in 
motion. Imagination is more rich, however, in the 
sifpis it produces for the ear. Sounds become signals. 
Clapping the hands may indicate applause, hissing, 
disapprobation. The same sounds may afiect us in the 
most different ways, and these different effects depend 
wholly on the meaning we attach to them. In Ger- 
many, where in former times every occurrence of the 
day was brought into co|inection with religion, it was 
announced by the same bell that summoned worshipers 
to the house of God on Sabbaths and holy dajrs. The 
bell accompanied the life of an individual from his cra- 
dle to his grave ; and it was also the tonsfue to announce 
the grand divisions of the day. All these things the 
bell proclaimed by the same sound, and yet how differ- 
^t. i^^^ ent wMn the feelings excited in us when its rich sounds 
fell upon the ear at Easter, from those called forth by 
the same bell on Good Friday, on the Sabbath, or early 
in the morning when it announced the rising of the 
' sun ! Again, the chimes of a bell, that reach us from 
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tiie summit of a hill covered with forests, where sUence 
reigns and nothing is to be seen but a solitary chapel — 
. how sweetly are we affected by them ! Poets like Uh- 
land, Schiller and others, have made these chimes the 
themes of some of their finest poems. 

Next in rank are organical sounds, or such as are 
produced by the organs of man ; hence sounds of in- 
struments, the trumpet, flute, &c. The sounds of the 
trumpet govern the motions of a body of cavalry, 
those ef the flute are fitted for the expression of love. 
Whistling is likewise a signal, but a signal of uncertain 
character. The watch-man in pursuit of a thief makes 
use of it, and so does the thie£ 

Finally, articulate sounds must serve as signs. But 
what sounds are articulate 7 Those produced by ar- 
ticulosj by the tongue, teeth and lips ; those therefore 
that are formed by all of them. The sounds of animals 
differ from those of instruAients ; the latter are based in 
the vibrations of bodies, the former rests in the voice. 
The superiority of the latter may be seen even in the 
external form. Musical instruments are either long, as 
the flute, the born, the clarinet, or voluminous as the 
drum, &c, ; but the throat of the animal producing the 
voice, unites both length and depth. Yet while the 
voice of the animal is superior to the sounds of instru- 
ments, the voice of man is superior to that of animals ; 
for it is capable of producing the ward. The Latins 
have one root for voice and word, vox — vocabulum. The 
word contains more than a mere sira — a sign for light 
indicates only light as visible to the eye. The word 
light contains all that natural philosophers know about 
it. Hence with articulate sounds as words, we approach 
a higher sphere of the mind, and as conceptions are 
connected with each other by the power of our self-con- 
sciousness, so are words as the signs of thought, and in 
this union they form language. 

LANGUAGE. 

All our conceptions depend upon our sensations, and 
are impossible without them. Our sensations depend 
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on our individuality, and are impossibfle without it; for 
that, which has no individual life, cannot feel. Con* 
ceptions without words are, therefore, confined to the 
individual, transient as itself, and limited to its pecu- 
liar existence. But when a conception is expressed by: 
a word, it receives an existence independent of that of 
the individual, and is rescued from the danger of being 
lost with it. Through the word a conception becomes 
permanent; without it, it would disappear with the per- 
son that formed it, as the gilded cloud vanishes with the 
setting sun. The conception is internal, as we have 
before seen ; the word is so likewise, for it has no ex- 
istence in space, no external form ; yet it is for the ear 
and conse(juently audible. Thus while the conception 
originally is not for the senses, it receives by the word 
an external utterance for the ear. Langtuige, then, is 
the external expression for our internal conceptions. 
This, however, must not be misunderstood, for though 
the word is external as sound, it must become internal 
by hearing. This shows itself, when uncultivated per-. . 
sons read ; here the word has its corresponding signs in 
space, but such persons nevertheless either read aloud, 
or imitate the sound with their lips. 

Language is either that of signs ox ihnioi words. 
The former we have spoken of in the division on se- 
meiotic imagination. It is not so much the product of 
mind, as of the necessities and wants of our nature. 
It is limited in its extent, and can only cause others to 
feel as we do, or to understand our sensations. I am 
hungry, another has food ; I make a sign, chew, or point 
to his food and thus make him understand my appetite. 
It would be difficult to express thoughts or ideas by such 
signs, had they not been conveyed by words before, and : 
had they only been placed in these signs. Something 
similar to a language of signs we undoubtedly meet with 
in nature. . The ants that touch each other, when danger 
threatens ; the bird that on the watch, gives a sign to 
warn ; the hen, that calls its young — have all of them a 
language of signs; yet we must not say that they un- 
derstand each other, for they live in the sphere of mere 
senisation. and perception. These signs only serve, to . 
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call forth the same dark sensations, the possibility of 
which is easily comprehended, when we consider that 
one hen chicks Uke another, and that animals of the 
same species have the same self-feeling, and that this 
will express itself by the same peculiar voice, and note 
in all the individuals. 

The language oftoordsj on the other hand, has a dif- 
ferent origin and one that is more disputed. And in- 
deed we must confess that it is difficult to be ascertain- 
ed. For the more carefully we examine the subject, 
the more we are led by the consideration of the differ- 
ent elements of language to different views. These ele- 
ments it may be proper to point out here : 

It is admitted by all, that where there is design and 
an adaptation of means to an end, there must be a culti- 
vated intellect, there must be knowledge of the design. 
Without language, however, there can be no know- 
ledge, since a conception will be without clearness and 
distinctness, until it is expressed by a word. This shows 
itself in children, who as long as they do not speak 
have no clear conceptions ; but when they learn to 
speak, they learn to understand. Language here seems 
indispen3able for the development of mind. But any 
one who has paid a little attention to speech, must ob- 
serve from the etymological part of granmiar to the 
highest syntactical rules, the laws of reason ; so that it 
may be said with truth that language is imbodied 
reason, or reason which has become objective to itself. 
If reason is undeveloped before there is a language, and 
again, if language is developed reason in an external 
form or as it has uttered itself,howcanlhe undeveloped 
reason be said to have invented language ? Especially 
when it is considered, that the languages of the most re< 
mote times, have those words by which the relation of the 
finite to the infinite may be expressed with the greatest 
accuracy — such are, for instance, life, sight, being, truth, 
spirit, good, right, holy, justice, salvation, &c. Again, 
to say that man has invented lan^age, would t^ no 
better than to assert that he has m vented law. To 
makiB laws, there must be a law obligating all td keep 
them ; to agree or make a compact, to observe certain 
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institutes, there must be already a government protect- 
ing this compact. To invent language, pre-supposes 
language already, for how could men agree to name 
different objects, without communicating by words their 
designs ? From all this it must follow, that man did 
not inventf but received his language from God. Thus 
far it seems all correct, but this view is nevertheless 
one-sided, and does not notice one fact of great impor- 
tance. Reason and language, as the Greek word lo^oSf 
indicates, are identical. The conception I have is a 
word unuttered ; the word I pronounce is a conception 
sounded with the lips. If I have to produce by my 
mental activity the conception, I must undoubtedly cre- 
ate the word for it, since the former is wholly impossi- 
ble without the latter. The conception could no more 
be received by the mere word or its sound, than a 
worrl could be understood without the conception which 
it invests ; and if God had taught man language, he 
must either have given him the conception together 
with their comprehending words, ^nd then it would be 
incomprehensible how he could receive either without 
his own spontaneous activity, or he must have given 
merely the words as shells^ in which to place his 
thoughts. If the former were the case, man would be- 
come a mere machine, through which another thinks 
and speaks ; in the latter it would be impossible to see, 
how man could be taught mere words without having 
already an idea of language. Hence this view was 
abandoned and one directly opposite embraced — " Man 
has invented lahguage by his own ingenuity." If God 
taught Adam language, he of course taught him but 
one ; but we know, that every savage tribe has its own 
tongue, and that the less cultivated nations and savages 
are, the more various their languages will be. Thousands 
of languages have been already discovered. Klaproth, 
on his journey through a small part of Asia, met with 
no less than thirty-six ; among our Indians every tribe 
has a language unintelligible to all the others. There 
must have been more than one language from the be- 
ginning of the world, as mankind spread and existed 
in different races, its languages become multiplied, so 
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that to understand the language 6f one tribe, an indi- 
vidual belonging to another, must acquire it with hard 
labor. Again, we see that birds sing, that quadrupeds 
express their wants by their voice, the lion roars when 
hungry, — should not man, gifted with reason and excel- 
lent organs to articulate sounds, be able to express his 
wants and necessities by sounds framed with wiords ? 
A close examination of many words will lead us to be- 
lieve, that man imitated nature. This imitation could 
not be difficult, since his organs of speech will enable 
him to form every sound that nature can produce. 
Words of this kind are, for instance, rustling, mur- 
muring, whistling, rolling, lisping, roaring. And 
again we find many words, the sounds of which are the 
same indiflFerent languages: Thus, Sanskrit, pi/a ; Lat., 
pater ; Gr., leamp ; Eng., father ; Ger., Voter ; <kc. 
Sanskr., mata ; Lat., mater ; Gr., imrri? ; Eng., mother ; 
Germ., mutter. Sanskr, rohitah ; Lat, rufus ; Eng., 
red ; Ger., roth ; Italian, rosso ; Fr., rtmge ; Dutch, 
rood; Danish, rod. Sanskr., padas ; Gr., wo9s ; Lat., 
pes; Eng., /oo/; Goth., fothus ; Ger., fuss; Frank, 
vuoz. Sanskr. tan ; Gr., mvetv ; Lat., tendere ; Eng., 
extend; Ger., dshnen; Goth^ thanjan ; Frank, 
denen, &c. These parallels might be much mul- 
tiplied, but the above examples are sufficient to make 
us ask: Whence come these words into the dif- 
erent languages? — Man will not only notice, but by 
his attention distinguish sounds in the most precise 
manner ; he will then imitate them, desirous of com- 
municating some things to his fellow-men by their 
sounds or form. Thus by an innate desire to imitate, 
man was induced to form some words and finally the 
entire language. It was not necessary for him, to be in 
the full possession of the reason, for how many even now 
speak without being aware, that there are rules, or gram- 
mars, exhibiting them. — This also appeant to be a very 
mistaken view. It severs what God has joined together, 
reason and language, conception and word. It admits 
that the conception could exist long before the word, 
and that man might seek for the latter after he has the 
former. This idea is not much better than to say, that 
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. man invented dieep ; for the act of thinking and that of 
speaking is so much the siame, that no person can think 
without speaking, if not loud, at least :to himself, though 
he should not notice it^ Feelings and sensations may- 
do without words, but thoughts need words, and think-' 
ing is but an internal speaking, as speaking is an exter- 
nal thinking. Another mistake is this. The question 
before us, has no reference at all to will ; it must be left 
out of view ; yet both of the views exhibited refer more 
or less to it. But the exercise of will pre-supposes tha 
existence of language. 

I shall attempt to answer the question above in the 
following manner : — Reason is the source of all our con- 
ceptions and thoughts ; thoughts are the same internal- 
ly, that words are externally. As reason produces our 
conceptions, so it produces inseparably with them also 
their corresponding words. As the plastic power pro- 
duces at the same time sap and bark, form and con- 
tents, so reason produces thought and language. But 
reason has not its origin in itself; its author is God/ 
whose will lives in it as its law. The author of lan- 
guage is, therefore, not man, but Qod, Yet we must 
not understand this, as if Ood had taught man language 
as a teacher makes a scholar learn ; but God gave man 
a power, that in developing itself, would necfessarily 
with itself develop language. God did not give lan- 
guage as something ready formed, as we give our schol- 
ars the elements of the Greek tongue m dictionaries 
and grammars, but, — and this God only could do, — gave 
him BL power, by which to name all things and made the 
animals pass before Adam, to see what he would name 
them, and the names he would give them should be their 
names. This view comprises what is true in the two 
former, and avoids their errors. Or in other words : 
God gave man in his reason the possibility of thinking 
and speaking, as he placed in thegerm the possibility of 
growmg and developing a specific form. Without will 
or design on the part of man, but naturally and uncon- 
sciously, language proceeds from the development of 
reason* . 

A few remarks will corroborate this idea. Reason, 
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the possibility of thinking and speaking, is essentially 
the same in all individu'als ; its laws are the same, and 
its functions. So nature surrounding us^ — however 
modified its phenomena may be,— is essentially the 
same in all its laws and activities^ and these are the 
same as those^f reason, given by the same divine being. 

As by reason we think and reflect, so we receive ail 
the impressions of the senses, from which we form our 
conceptions, from nature. On account of this identity 
of reason and nature we are able to know the latter, 
otherwise no communication would take place between 
it and ourselves. In so far as all persons have the 
same laws of reason and are impressed by nature ac-* 
cording to the same laws, so far it is one and the 
same substance or being, that lives in all and connects 
all, so that every thought proceeding from this reason, 
must be the same in whatever individual it may origin- 
ate, and so that one can lead out a thought and render 
it complete though it took rise ia another. 

But if reason is every where the same, whence the 
difference of languages? Why have we not onelan-^ 
guage only, as we have one reason? We answer^ 
reason, though essehtiasily one in its laws and nature, is 
nevertheless uKxlified by its connection with the body, the 
constitution find throu&^h it with climate, as has been seen 
in Anthropology. All the modifications caused by the 
influences of nature, race, nation, occupation, &c., must 
here be recalled, and must be admitted to have a con- 
siderable influence on out attention, conception, fancy 
and imagination, memory and thinking. Reason is 
thus the same, and again differs in the various regions 
of the earth. So the flame remains the same, though 
spread from one to a thousand torches, but the torches 
kindled, may produce a slight difference, if one is of 
hickory, another of pine. As now thinking is the same 
on ttae one hand, but modified on the other, so language 
is, in accordance with it every where language, and 
yet at the same time it has its peculiar di&rences not 
only in different nations, but even in its dialects in the 
same nation. An example will illustrate this. . The 
Greeks living in a mild climate, under serene skies, sui- 
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rounded by a beautiful country, and dfted h^ the Deity , 
with a vivid and strong ima^nation, had their thoughts 
every where bent upon the discovery and production of 
beauty. They would therefore notice in all they ob* 
served, the he^utiful ; t^his would strike them and fr^m 
this quality they would name the thing, in which they 
discovered it. The Romans, on the other band, of an 
entirely different cast of mind, looked av^ry where for 
the useful and waved all considerations of beauty in its 
favor. The Germans finally, are peculiarly inclined to 
speculation, and seek for the foundation of all things. 
This difference will exhibit itself no less in these respect- 
ive languages, than in literature and art. The Greek 
noticing the beautiful motions of lightning, calls it 
•ffrf»«ni> the Roman attracted by the splendid light, names 
ixfulgur ; the German perceives the difference of this 
notion from all others and signifies it by the term Blitz. 
Leibnitz, conceived the idea of inventing one language 
for all nations. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the complete success of such an undortaking, if by 
it — what Leibnitz did not intend — all the other lan- 
guages would become superfluous. For as each lan- 
guage views the same things differently, the human 
mina is left free to express every shade of difference 
in its thought. This liberty we desire in the same lan- 
guage, where the best writers have their individual 
style, so that while they use the general language, they 
make it assume a peculiar form, and with it a peculiar 
freshness. Everv writer must of course observe the 
general rules of his language, or his works would be 
unintelligible. But the general nature of the language 
will become tinged with that of the individual, it will 
yield to it the more, the more flexible it is, and while in 
the latter respect it may demand a hermeneutical ex- 
planation, its general nature, which is modified by the 
style of the writer will make such an explanation />o^i6/e, 
We frequently hear it asserted, that man was urged 
by necessity, to form language, and that this necessity 
was that of communication. Though it is true that 
roan could not without language be what he is and 
what be ought to be, yet many persons have been found 
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vhM, who lired without lan^ige. The use of language 
rests therefeie n#t on a pbysioal necessity, so that man 
could not Rye without it, as he coald not exist without 
breathing^ or without food. The spider >8 driven by an 
irfiesisdble tendency to spin his web ; so raan to eat, uH a ^ 
but he Biay live without thoughts or words. While # ^/" '^'^^ (f^-^^n^^^ 
# time, however, that when all the necessary conditions 
are present, — oMditions which we have before consid- 
ered — his reason will think and speak^ it is not only 
impelled to do so from necessity, from •mere desire to ^ * 

comraunitate, but it delights in giving form to its 
thoughts. # man desires every where to recognize his 
own activity in that which surrounds himtin this desire, 
art has in part its origin, and fashion and ornaments. The 
joint desire to communicate our thoughts to others and to 
form them, oris^nate the effort of reason to think and to 
speak. The desire to form our conceptions produces 
single words ; the desire to communicate them to others 
forms language as such, or as speech. And this again 
must not be understood aMohanically, as if words were 
first formed and imbodied in memory, as in a diction- 
ary for future use ; but words are formed for the sake of 
communication, so that a word is no sooner formed 
than it enters into a relation with others, and thus a word ' 
according to W. Von Humboldt, originates as much in 
connection with others, as a connection arises out of 
single words. Hence iang[uageis not merely a compound 
ofwords,butasystemofkindred conceptions, all of which 
are brought in connection by the forms of words, by 
prefixes, affixes, by compositions, &c. The pleasure 
we take in giving form to all surrounding us, in 
impressing the traces of our mind upon all it touches, 
is the self-activity which causes the child to speak, 
while with reference to the particular l|uiguage it is de- 
pendent on the nation in which it is born, and conse- 
quently rscepHve instead of spontaneous. In this depen- 
dence an individual can only have such thoughts as 
^^"f^-O ^m^ already expressed in his language. Yet if this is 
youthful and has the root of its life in itself, so that new 
sprouts may come forth from it, new thoughts will 
clothe themselves in new words. The language of a 
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DatioQ will therefore exercise a considerable influence 
on the thoughts of those who use it. As language is the 
medium by which mind manifests itself to mind, by 
which the barriers of an isolated existence are torn 
down and man is drawn to man, it will justify us in ma* 
king once more a slight digression, before approaching 
the elements of lan^age. Language as we have said, 
is the individual existence of a national spirit. Study- 
ing a foreign language we study the spirit of the nation 
whose language it is, and thus our mind is united 
with that of the nation. Now we may study a lan- 
guage merely on account of the thoughts it imbodies, 
and thus enrich our own mind ; for every thought, re- 
ceived by it in ourselves, is like a spark, that kindles a 
new light. But it may be studied to exercise our think- 
ing, as there is no other science that will teach us bet- 
ter, to think correctly and logically. For in the first 
place, grammar contains the categories of thinking, it 
IS full of rules and laws, all of which are those of reason. 
Studying grammar we study the logic of understanding 
in its simplest form. We learn here to reduce the most 
various phenomena to one head or union, which com- 
bines all of them ; and if learning does not consist in 
merely receivings but in understanding and reproduc- 
ing what is given to us, — the exercises by which we 
are made to apply rules in different ways, es- 
pecially in writing, compositions and the like, will make 
us wholly master of them. Thus we learn to think 
lo^^ically. Learning a language for the purpose of ob- 
taming access to the riches placed in it by a nation, or 
for the purpose of speaking it, however, differs widely 
from making language as such the object of our inves- 
tigation. When we do this, we study the philosophy 
of language, and this cannot be done without the study 
of the human mind. Here rules as such are not the 
object, but their reason and ground, and necessity. 
We know the rules, but we desire to know more. Such 
study exercises pure thinking. We want to ascertain 
the nature of a word not words, its connection with 
othen, the nature and law of sentences, periods, speech- 
es, style. But words, sentences, and periods, cannot 
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be perceived by the senses ; here we roust tkinkf if we 
would understand them. Wlien I say a pronoun or a 
verbf or a noun, 1 pronounce words, but at the same time 
in their qiialifyinj? distinctions ; these distinctions can^- 
not be heard ; that by which a pronoun differs from a 
verb, rests not in the sound, but only in the thought. 
Hence the philosophical grammar pust be studied, that 
which is not satisfied with adding rule to rule, with 
containing them only externally under a common head 
as apples, pears, potatoes may be put in one bag ; but 
which exhibits the 'nature of all rules, and unites jhem 
as it finds them already united by their nature. Again, 
every word includes a thought ; the nature of a word 
may be fully ascertained by etymology, its contents not. 
Reflecting on the word in this respect, is reflecting on 
the thought; my feeling reflects on itself as expressed 
by a word. This thought, however, not bein^ my 
thought, nor reflecting on it on account of the thmg of 
which it is the thought, 1 can take interest in it, only for 
its own sake, and thus impartial and abstracting it from 
every thing else, I discover the true nature of thought. 
It is language then, that renders reason more manifest 
than any other science, for M the conceptions and 
thoughts, contained in aU the sciences of the human 
race, are imbodied in it as are language itself. Natural 
sciences show likewisereason, history and philosophy ; 
but language is the external reason, as reason is the in- 
ternal language. If I wish to know a nation, I must 
know its language. Again, we acknowledge by these 
views, that nothing can cultivate the mind more than 
the study of languages, and especially that of ancient 
languages, the perfections of which in every r^pect are 
unrivaled. It will be necessary to speak a word on the 
elements of language ; they are, 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL ELEMENTS. 

It has been a favorite idea, ever since grammar has 
been treated philosophically, that there exists in the 
SQund of letters and words some fitness to express the 
conceptions placed in them. 

This idea founds itself philosophically upon the &ct 
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that the sounds of all things rest on their internal vibrar 
tions or trembling motions, which following certain de- 
cided polar directions, announce the true nature of 
every thing ; for nothing can vibrate against its suscep- 
tibility of doing so. Water, fire, wood and metal, all 
vibrate differently. The nature of water is without 
strength in itself, wi|boutan elastic cohesion, flowing as 
if one drop was in pursuit of another, without reaching 
it. Its sound is therefore hollow. Chladni has made the 
discovery, that every vibrating motion which reaches the 
ear in the form of sound, has its correspondinsf geomet- 
rical figure in space. This may be seen, when sand 
is scattered upon a pane of glass, or water poured into 
a cup and when we then draw the bow of a violin across 
the glass, every new stroke will call forth new figures, and 
yet each particular note will repeat the one correspond- 
ing to it. These specters of sound indicate the nature 
of the internal vibrations, and sounds may therefore be 
said, to convey to us an idea of the nature of every 
thing, and of what the hand of the Lord has written 
upon all the bodies, that he has created. The idea allud- 
ed to above, must be explained by this fact. Words are 
either more or less correct, more or less happy imita- 
tions of the sounds that are peculiar to the pheno- 
mena indicated by them, and as every thing expresses its 
nature by single sounds; according to which man names 
it, man in his language expresses the true being of all 
that exists. The single sound is enough for the animal ; 
man stands in need of a language that will contain all 
the sounds of nature. We must remark here that the 
same desire which appears in language as such, to give 
form and to communicate, strike us again in the con- 
stituent parts of every word. For the vowels open and 
sonorous, are communicative, while the consonants sur- 
rounding the vowels, and mute without them, give 
form. Vowels then are the product of the desire of 
communication, consonants that of our pleasure in 
forming whatever comes in contact with us. Articu- 
lation and formation of sound is the same. — The opin- 
ion now is, that both vowels and consonants had orig- 
inally some significance, some natural fitness to be the 
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signs of the ideas or impressions, to be represented by 
them; that for instance, what is lovely, light, mild, 
would be impressed by similar sounds, as what is rude, 
roujsrh, harsh, by others. This fitness shows itself. 

First in the vowels. — U and /, for instance, are indi* 
cative of deep emotions and clear and lively colors. 
Thus; Huhu! hihi I roth! i4»od^ri rufus. ^signifies 
pleasure, in general something handsome or great ; for 
example, brahma. This significance oi votoels is 
beautifully exhibited in the Persian imitation of the 
nightingale : << Dani tscheh guest mara an bulbul sehhe< 
ri — lu ehud tscheh ademi kee i' sehk bichaberi." 

Secondly y in the consonants, — These are 

1. Ahogether imitative. Though produced by 
articulation, they imitate inarticulate sounds. The^ 
paint for the ear, they represent things by closely imi- 
tating their sounds. Of this description are all such as 
express emotions, joy or pleasures, disgust or mourning, 
love or hatred. Pshaw I sh I tsch ! dsch I These 
sounds, however, grow less in number in proportion as 
nations become civilized and languages cultivated. 

2. Symbolical. — Sounds here are not immediately 
imitative ; but they attempt only to produce the impres- 
sions upon the ear, resembling that which the object pro- 
duces upon the soul. The sound S, for example, is used 
in words that express something strong, solids fast, 
hence : sto ; stand ; stehen ; ivnia ; schtha, in Sanskrit ; 
stout; sturdy ; stick ; stiff; stop; stone; stubborn; 
steel; stuff; sturgeon. The Sanskrit sound /i, indi- 
cates that which '\s melting, flowing asunder, \he fluid 
in general, the little, the similar. From it we have 

X««»«; X«»o^«; X«»aii»i); XcOo^w; X«jra^j ; &jC.\ light ; licht ; 

leuchten ; laut ; laugh ; smile. The sound W, indicates 
whatever is wavering, restless, confused in its motion 
as wind ; wave ; wish ; swim ; swing ; swift ; whirl- 
pool ; to wind ; wenden ; wirret^. The letter R sig- 
nifies the crooked, the rough, the rude, the irregular^ 
separation ; as tremble ; shritjali in Sanskr. ; schrei- 
ten; ruehren; trappeln; tremo ; zittem ; rennen ; 
run; rent; rid. The letters 6, p,' and/, as they re- 
quire full lips to be pronounced, so they are are expres* 
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sive of fullness, as: bloom; blossom ; flower ; breast; 
bn^i ; briost ; broad : spront ; spr lessen ;Jlow : blow ; 
bla st ; b u n die ; glow, F I a to i ii f i i s Cr aty 1 lis nia de so me 
attempts to discover the origin of letters and words* yet 
he did it more in play, than in earnest, while what he 
says on the origin of Language helongs even now to the 
besty that €ver has E^n said on this subject* 

THE GRAMMATICAL AND SVKTAC TIC AL ELEMENTS* 

As it is reason that produces langunge, and asthis reason 
is in all nations the same, only modi tied by external eir- 
cunistunces und descent, we must discover in atl fan gim- 
mes the same Uigical elementSj and thus only it is possible 
for us to learn foreign tonirues, Tliesc logical elements 
are^ first, the verb \ secondly, the noun ; thirdly, the ad- 
jective ; fourthly, the preposition, &,c. Tiie nature of 
sentences, periods, and speech, is likewise the same in 
all languages ; for example, each subject artd predicate 
must be connected by a copula, for thus only can their 
union be asserted. So is this uuicin in all languages a 
grammatical judcjment. When sentences are connect- 
ed, we obtain periods, *fcc* — One thing we will yet state 
here. Words, as we have shown above, do not origin- 
ate singly and disconnected, so thai we carried single 
words ill our memory, and iheu united them like cents 
to m^ke a dollar. But words originate in connectiou 
with each other, in sentences. As one thing in nature 
is related to the other, so man perc^ves nothing entire- 
ly by itself. This relation of iliings to each other, will 
determine the word used by man to express a thjng. 
If 1 consider, for instance, a portion of land between two 
hills, and direct my attention prmci pally to its meander- 
ing course, and the rivtilet passino^ through it, bordered 
with flowers, 1 ctiU it a dale / if, on the other hand, I 
direct my attention principally to its usefulness to man, 
I call it a valley. There is the same ditference between 
chalice m\d cup. Hence the ditference between prosaical 
and poetical expressions; the ibrmer originates in our 
desire to express the simple relation of things to each 
other^ the latter to convey their relation to beatity. 
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WRITTEN LANGUAQE. 



If languajSfe as such is the memory of our conceptions, 
writing is the memory of language. By writing, lan- 
guage receives an existence in space, consequently 
greater permanency. The external signs for mere 
sounds are notes ; those for words may be hieroglyph- 
ics, pictures, images. These images may be symbolic' 
aL " A lion, a sword, a man, if used as pictures, indi- 
cate what they stand for ; or metaphorical— iox instance 
the iik^ge of a handle signifies authority ; or semeiotic- 
al — as tor instance a man below a line, indicates tiiit 
. he is dead ; or allegorical — fire and a circle mean to 
roast,— or it has characters.^ Yet here every change 
ef ideas makes a change of characters necessary, and 
hence their use is still imperfect and inconvenient. The 
Chinese character for oldy fof instance according to 
Medhurst, expresses, when turned a little to the right 
Instead of the left, to examine. The only way of rep- 
resenting words in space, is to represent the elements of 
which they consist, letters and syllables.- Hieroglyph- 
ics cannot express th^ abstract, they cannot convey by 
signs or symbols an idea of greatness as such, of good" 
nesSf of begimiing and end, cause and effect, &c. They 
render abstract thinking wholly impossible. This difll- 
culty is removed by the use of the alphabet. 

Language gives to all our conceptions and through 
them to all things, a higher, a more noble and more 
permanent existence. Children th»i have yet no 
names for the things, of which they have sensations 
and perceptions, do not know them, and as long as they 
do ndt know them, so long all .is chaotic for them. 
They see for instance the flamingo, its bright col- 
or, its partly black bill, the size of its neck, the length 
of its slender legs, — the flamingo exists for them, but 
only for their senses. Black and scarlet are different 
colors, and the sensations from them are dffferent, yet 
they are not separate and distinct to children. There 
is no mark, no particular quality in the feeling the child 
has of red, or white, or blue, by which to distinguish 
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one from the other. Thus flamingos exist, yet merely 
in nature. Children form a conception of them ; this 
conception at* first is that of a single bjrd, and has all 

coTJients of seiisaiion, including llie particular red, the 
particular size of the bird seen, aud all m peculiarilies- 
As yet children need no name, for their fancy in siiflS- 
cietit to cull up the single image. But the conception 
becomes more genetai, the pLkrticular contejits of sensa- 
tiori are dropped^ and children seek for names. The 
child has, for iiisuuice, a conception of bread ; ihis con- 
ception at first includes the taste, for it comes fresh from 
sensation ; llje bread is of wheat, baked in a particular 
W0y ; as this partictilar bread it could not be named. 
Now the single conception of this particular bread be- 
comes a general one, and thus it not only can be named, 
but the name is thri only mediumj by which it can be 
conniuinicoted. Bread is a general name, whether 
baked of wheat, or rye, or oats, or barleyj makes no dif- 
ference. So it is with the term apple, it stands for every 
species of apples. Hence it is correct to say, that lan- 
guage gives a higher and more noble existence to all 
that it names. As much as ihitikin^ is superior to 
mere feeling, to sensations or perceptions, so much is 
the existence of a thing in language superior to ihat in 
mere nature. It is by language, that whatever is in na- 
ture is classified, and all confusion is removed from it. 
As long as the thing exists merely in nature, as long as 
we have merely a sensation of it, so long we have no 
name for it, and need none because by our single image 
of it, we can recall it. But %vhen we have a general 
conception, a single image is no longer able to recall 
it, we must have a name. Again, to have tlie tiling as 
it is in nature, I must go and see, and feel, or hear it. 
Tfie roaring of Niagara, the dashing foam, ihe silvery 
spray, exist for my ear and my eye ; and to have it ex- 
ist thus, I must be near it But after I have formed a 
conception of it and have a name for it, it does not 
matter where I am, whether in Europe or in Asia, in 
the name Alagara 1 liave the thing itself. We easily 
perceivcj that liere the same relation exists between the 
thing and its namci that was observed between the im- 
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age and its object. In the nam# I have the thinj?, but 
not as it exists in nature — for there it would be only for 
my senses — but as it exists in my conceptions. To il- 
lustrate this I need only say, that my senses may per- 
ceive a trecy but Diot the species or genus as such ; this 
species or genus i9 the tree contained in my general 
conception of it. * A tree existing in nature is for. my 
senses, but it exists in my general conception as it does 
not in nature. Thinking of this general tree, or tree as a 
gemis, I need not have an image of a tree at all, of its 
' roots, trunk, branches, but my conception is altogether 
general. This general conception is not one of a tree 
that blooms and grows — such a conception would be a 
single one, that of a tree before my house. Of a kind 
no sensation or perception is possible ; we can only have 
a conception of it. Hence every name is the thing, in 
so far as it exists in our conceptions. So far all seems 
correct. But as there is a difference between an object 
and its image, so there is one between our general con- 
ceptions and their names. The former are wholly in- 
ternal ; names as words written or spoken are external. 
And again our conceptions of a thing, of an individual, 
species or genus cannot be manifold, but to be correct, 
each genus can have but one corre^onc^in^ conception. 
But as regards the names for these conceptions they 
may be various. So what we call food may also be 
called nourishment or sustenance; the idea of diminu- 
tion may be expressed by the words small, little, petty, 
short, low, or mean. It is true all synonymous words 
have slight shades of meaning by which they differ, yet 
it is certain too that one and the same conception may 
have different names without losing or gaining any 
thing by it, as for example, the same animal may be 
call^ giraffe or cameleopard. If now we say the 
name is the thing as it exists in the sphere of concep- 
tion, and again if we are constrained to admit that our 
conceptions can choose any name, that they are 'inter- 
nal, but names external ; that names are but the signs 
for our conceptions, — we must admit the existence of a 
contradiction. For what the one judgment asserts the 
other denies. This contradiction must be removed, and 
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the power to remove it it memory. It is the power which 
always unites the extern^ sign with the conception 
for which it stands ; it unites the word and its meaning 
so inseparably, that when the former is pronounced, the 
latter is understood. This inseparable connection of 
word and thought produces their real identity, so that I 
need not ^o and see the thing in order to show it to 
another, but naming it is sufficient ; for memory produ- 
ces a complete identity of thing and name. Thus the 
dispute of Nominalists and Relists is removed by that 
power, which we have to consider — by memory. 

MEMORY. 

It may be easily se^n, that this power differs from re- 
productive fancy, and that in this difference it has refer- 
ence to conceptions and things, as contained in names, 
while reproductive fancy recalls the image or concep- 
tions of single things. It is an act of reproductive fan- 
cy, when I recall the image of a friend, or of a beauti- 
ful landscape, or that of a sick-bed ;— or in other words, 
places, times, single things, and persons, are the objects 
of reproductive fancy, while the names and the general 
conceptions, expressed by them are the objects ofmemo- 
ry. Memory is thai activity^ which finds for every 
general conception or thought the appropriate word^ 
'and recogiiizes in every word the conception it con- 
tains. To speak well demands a good memory ; to 
know the thing, but not its name, immediately causes 
confusion. Memory mi&:ht also be defined thus : It is 
the power that retains the contents ^placed in an exter* 
nal sign, consequently recognizes a general conception 
in any free perception. Yet we know that all psychol- 
ogists speak of a memory of things as well as of words, of 
locality as well as of time, of numbers, persons, and Ian- j i j^ 
guage. But the fact is that they commingle two dis-'Ct-r-V^^ 
^amL activities of the mind, fancy and memory. These 
pre-suppose each other, they belong together, as;^e ba- 
sis and that which is founded upon it ; as the root and 
the trunk ; yet ought they to be kept distinct, for the 
objects of the one are not exactly the same with those 
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of the other ; they exist in a inore refined manner in 
memory. But even if they were one and the albme, we 
ought not tospenk of different kmds of memory, because 
memory guided by the interests which different persons 
take in different objects, retains conceptions of one class 
more easily than those of another. It would excite a 
laugh, if it should be said that we had different kinds of 
eyes, because the painter's eye finds it easy to distin- 
guish the slightest shades of colors ; and that of the 
Architect more readily perceives symmetry, regularity 
and harmony. It is his great interest — on Whatever that 
may be based, — which constitutes the eye of the painter 
different from that of the sculptor. So it is with memo- 
ry ; whatever interests a man he will remember with 
4im$$, The interests of some men will spread over a 
great many objects. Leibnitz took not only a great in- 
terest in philosophy, but also in history, languages, iS&c. 
A long life enables such men to acquire an immense 
knowledge. Memory retains either without will or by 
virtue of it : 

J . In the former case, it is a general conception that 
unites all the particular ones belonging to it, and when- 
ever it is recalled, these are included. The term the- 
ology expresses such a general conception ; it includes 
the particular conceptions of exegesis, hermeneutics, 
critique, dogmatics, christian ethics, pastoral theology, 
homilectics, &c. The recalling of these parts of the^ 
ology is not an act of /ancy, for all these conceptions 
are without images, — they are the names of thought, and 
memory, the power that retains them, keeps off all such 
names, as do not belong strictly under the general 
head. It will not suffer, for instance, that the name 
civil l^w be connected with theology, but will point out 
a place for it in jurisprudence. Fancy gives the images 
as it received them, memory exercises judgment con- 
cerning the association of its conceptions. 

2. In the above, tr^orct^ are held together by their com- 
naon affinity, internally. The same is the case, when 
noun and adjective are joined by a copula, when words 
are brought together by the sense, to be expressed by 
them, by meter, alphabet, by grammatical and lexico- 
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graphical connections. •But when there is no objective 
connection whatever between the different words, and 
when we nevertheless desire to hold them together, 
then it is our will that must determine us to do so and 
determine their connection, while our intellect is the 
power that enables us to retain them. The connec- 
tion of the words here is an entirely mechanical one, 
wholly external, wholly brought about by the will of 
man and preserved by his intellect. This demands 
little or no thinkings for the meaning of the words is 
not observed here. I send a boy to a store, to fetch salt, 
sugar, snuff, and also a piece of linen, a quire of paper, 
a pound of nails, and other things. There is certainly 
nothing that sugar and nails, or linen and paper have 
in conimon, and which would bind the one to the other ; 
it is, therefore, the power of intellect, that keeps them 
together not by reflection on them, but by will and th^ 
simple power of the mind, as it does not think at all. 
Hence it is that young persons who think less, commit 
with the greatest ease to memory, and hence too, that 
the false prejudice is so current, that men of very acute 
judgment have generally a weak memory, and yet judg- 
ment, in order to be acute must have materials to judge 
of, and how can it get them without memory ? The 
strongest judgment, if memory is weak, will constantly 
make mistakes, never find the right word, the right 
TDomparison, the right fact and it will constantly have to 
correct itself even in its common language, for it will 
always seek for the right word, and yet miss it. The 
spirit of ages, that makes things fashionable, or not, 
has exerci^ its irresistible power even on the faculties 
of the mind. There was a time when memory was 
neglected, when especially in schools children were 
taught to reason only, and when the mechanical memo- 
ry was despised. The disciples of Pythagoras had to 
be silent for four years, and only to receive and listen. 
Pythagoras thought no doubt, that to speak rationally 
and intelligently on a subject, a student ought first to have 
-made himself acquainted with it ; and to do so he ought to 
have learned to abandon all preconceived and immature 
ideas, and to listen with obedience to those of his teacher. 
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This is right. The mind must learn obedience as well 
as the will, or else it will have no doctrine pure, but al- 
ways commingle its own notions with it. Discipline 
of mind is the true basis of study. The mechanical 
memory ought, therefore, to be much exercised ; for by 
it the judgment will gain materials for its reasoning. 

Formerly, memory was, and at present is the most 
fashionable faculty of the mind. Historical learning, 
the union of all past experience in our memory, is the 
most valued science, and this rests principally on 
memory. Yet this view mistakes the term, science. 
Not he who has collected a great number of facts and 
knows their elements of usefulness, and how to apply 
them, is the scientific man. For every man has some 
such knowledge, and yet we would not say that all men 
are men of science. Such a definition of science ren- 
ders the term science relative, like that of riches. Ac- 
cording to it all men of a country are scientific ; they 
form a pyramid, and while the most scientific becomes 
its head, those that are least so have to form the base, 
and ^all the rest come to stand between according to 
their greater, or less amount of knowledge. Yet the 
accumulation of facts is not science^ it is merely learning. 
Learning may place value upon facts, and their cor- 
rectness ; science requires the form and spirit of these 
facts ; learning is satisfied with the facts and their ex- 
ternal mechanical connection, science demands their 
leading principle, their internal union, and hence it is 
that we may speak of ^a scientific spirit, but not of a 
learned spirit. Science Has therefore, two sides, it has an 
internal one, a soul, a union, a penetrating principle, on 
which all the facts belongingto it must rest ; and again it 
has an external one, which.spreads itself over a large 
surface and daily increases, for experience is added to ex- 
perience. If it demands memory to acquire the external 
materials of a science in our power, judgment is required, 
and a noble spirit, to enter into the life of a science, and to 
perceive how it pervades and animates all. Judgment and 
memory, the spontaneous and receptive activities ought 
therefore to be exercised in an equal degree ; and neith- 
er at the expense of the other. — In conclusion we must 
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speak a word with i^ard to Mnemonics, or the art of 
exercising the memory. 

No doubt the memory may be strengthened: this, 
howeeer, is not so much the aim of Mnemonics, as by 
certain means to facilitate the recollection of a particu- 
lar name. I desire, for instance, a person who knows 
mythology, but not geography, to remember the name 
Athens, and tell him to recall the name of the Greek 
goddesses, and Athena will certainly remind him of 
Athens. Yet we easily see that as I must retain in my 
memory the means by which to remember something 
else, I only double my labor, for I may m well remem- 
ber the thing at once, as the means which recalls it. 

Memory may, however, be truly strengthened by 
continued exercise. How this is possible and how 
it is to be understood has been beautifully illustrated 
by the nature of the magnet. This activity in the iBrst 
pictte slumbers in all kinds of iron, and maybe called 
forth by an appropriate external influence on it. The 
light 01 the sun may awaken it, the rays of electridty, 
the stroke of the hammer, but especially «► already < 
magnetized iron, when drawn across in certain direct- 
tions. We then see that it is the realized magnetic ac- 
tivity in the one iron, irhich elicits the possible ma^et- 
ic activity of the other. The thus awakened activity 
of the magnet is strengthened by exercise, aod disap- 
pears a^in -ttm it is noi used. I'o strengthen it we 
roust bnng it in contact with other iron, and lay it for 
this purpose in iron filings. No.w the question is : How 
can it thus be strengthened ? As the magnetic activity, 
when once awakened, has the power to awaken that 
which still slumbers, so this, when once active will have 
the same power : it must, therefore react upon the 
magnetic jpower, by which it was elicited and strength- 
en it, in the same degree that it was itself acted upon. 
It irill excite as it has been excited ; it will strengthen 
as it Jias been strengthened ; for it is one and the same 
activity that awakens and that has been awakened. 

If we apply this to memory we may say, that all the 
conceptions which we receive by memory, are the pro- 
ductions of our thinking power; but as they are the 
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contents of words we must reproduce thetnj in order to 
have them as conceptions. Or these conf:eptioiis rest 
in name^ ; but lanjjnage does neiiher speak^ Jiar under- ^JT 

stand itself; they are therefore like tljesliinibenng njag- - 
net in the unma^netized iron. Our mind approaches - • 

them* and receives them hjr breathing the breath of hfe 
into them : being thus received, and as our mind acted 
ed upon ihemj so their iifc will act upon our mind and 
strengthen it, as tlie magnetized iron strengthens 
lliat 6y which its latent power has been roused. It is 
the same mental activity that produces the conceptions 
and places them in names, and which again receives 
them by recalling them. The former might be called the 
praduciivf, the latter the reprodtictive tnemory. From m 
all this it must folbwj that as the body is strengthened f 
by appropriate food, so is the memory : that the many 
conceptions and ideas are all of them filled with the na- 
ture of our own intellectj.and that aa intellect is power, 7 
they will strengthen memory in proportion as many or 
few are received by it. 

In conclusion we may remark thatj however differ- m^ 

ent and manifold may be the objects committed to mem- ^P 

ory^ its union will remain the same. As the globule of 
quick stiver, to which is added many other giobules, in- 
creases in size and bulk, and yet remains a perfect . • 
sphere, so it is with memory. Memory in this respect ^ 
mny be compared to a monad wtiich constantly attracts *• 
other monads, and ihu^ becoming conscious of all of 
them, strengthens itaeif and reigns over ihem according 
to ita own pleasure. ♦ i ^ • 
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ON PURE THINKING. 

The chapter now before us is one of the most diffi- 

milt in Metital Pliilosophy, Its object is to ascertaia 
the nature of imre thinking as such ; it must therefore 
abstract from thiflking, as it is subjective, my or yoor 
thinking, and it mtist look awny from ilie objects of our 
thoughts, whether material as the sua atid moon ; or 
X Hfej as ihat of plants and aiiimals, or man : we must in 
• JL word direct our attention merely to thinking as such< 
This is extremely difficult and cannot be effected 
^ m ' withoni much etfort* Most persons emf toy their g£^ 
iernal senses more, than their internal thinking power, 
^ and in proportion as one mental activity is exclusively 
^^ exercised, it will become more acirte ; but the others 
wi!l ^row weak. The feeling of ability and skill is 
pleasant, and man deli^htSj therefore, more in the in- 
• vestigation of objects in which he can enjoy the 
feeling of power, than in sucfi as demand effbrtj and 
I remind him that he has yet something to learn. Add 
to this the aversion felt by all to well disciplined think- 
ing for all of US like to have our own thoughts and 

opinions on subjects — and alsOj that we sooner have 
sensations and conceptions than pure thoughts, that we 
must consequently with considerable labor raise our- 
selves into the re^rion of pure thoujrhi ; ihat language 
too, is bcUer calculated to express general conceptions 
Iban pure thoughts \ and especially that it must bor- 
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TOW the words by which to conyey the highest thoughts 
from fancy and imagination, and that therefore the same 
word may serye the lowest and highest — and we shall 
find it natural that so few only should take delight in a 
question like the one before us. And yet wie cannot 
dismiss it, but must request our readers to follow us 
with patience. The question, What is pure thinking 7 
must be solved. Thinking is the true basis of all our 
knowledge, for until we haye penetrated our concep- 
tions by thought, until we know their nature, their 
grouftd, their connection with each other, we haye 
neither ktiowledge nor science. The knowledge that 
in the year 480 B. C, the battle at Salamis was fought, 
is disconnected, as it stands here, neither solid, nor 
yaluable ; but when I by thinking discover the secret 
causes that led to it, and perceiye the influence which 
it had upon the national cuitiyation of Greece, my 
knowledge becomes yaluable. I may have a conception 
of bluBy but unless I can show its origin and natufe^l 
iiaye no* knowledge of it. So pointing to the blue in 
the sky, and defining it to be '< darkness seea thi!i>ugk 
light," are very different. Again, as thinking must peUe* 
irate all our conceptions, and the contfiuta of our sensa- 
tions and perceptions, so it must show their relations-io 
each other. Every object has a number of distmctions 
in itself; these enter into our conceptions; but these 
distinctions as contained in our conceptions, stand be- 
side each other, ^d are not known in {tai^ common 
origin : thus the thing is one, and yet it is many. 
This is a contradiction which our conception does uot 
isotice, or if noticed, it does not remove it. Thinking 
perceives the one in the manifold, and again the mani- 
fold as one. God is justj and is merciful; these are 
two qualities, which when penetrated by thought, have 
^oTie and the safne nature, so that justice is mercy, and 
mercy, justice. And finally, thinking must show the 
necessity of things, or show that a thing must be as it is. 
This it can do only by exhibiting its ground and gen- 
eral reason. 

From all this it will follow, that though we should 
at first feel indifferent to the present question^ we ^baU 
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take an interest in it, as soon as we desire to treat a sci- 
ence logically, or to solve dilfereot questionSj or to remove 
doubts aiid scnipSes, ignorance and erTor. To free our- 
selves from them, neither the decisions of an infallible 
chnrch, nor the majority of votes taken on such subjects, 
nor Qtiy external ohject, as the magnet that may guide 
the sailor, or a polar star, will suffice. Thinking alone 
will avail. Bat if I do not know tfie medinni by 
which to remove an evil, or by which to acquire a good, 
haw can I make a proper use of it 1 And again, if I de* 
sire to know myself, but do not know my hghtest po 'ev- 
er, bow can 1 pietend to be acquainted with my mind ? 
Men like Plato, and Aristotle ; Cod worth and Locke ; 
LeihniiZj Kant, and Hegel ; Spinoza and Des Cartes, 
have therefore not hesitated to bestow much time and 
labor on the subject of our present chapter, and what 
man ought not to be willing to bestow at least some at- 
tention on that noblest of all powers within him which 
he daily uses'? We shall iherefore, 

1. Inquire, How ^AiwA^m^ differs from the other fac- 
ulties of the mind ? 

If we compare thinking with sensation and percep- 
tion we shall find that both are actipitws^j and that 
in this respect they are the same. But sensation is 
an activity, whose nature is receptive ; it receives im- 
pressions, and receives them as they are made upon our 
organs. The activity, as sensation or perception is 
therefore wholly determined by the object felt; it mtist 
feel the object as it presents itself, and must receive an 
impression as it flows forth from iL It is consequently 
an activity^ that is not in the least /ree. Conception is 
also an activity, but one that differs from sensation or 
perception, font is not merely rec€/jiiW, bnt freeing sen- 
sation more or less from its immediate contents, transfer- 
ring them into space and time, and producing the images 
of their objects, it is a fm'^giinn^ and prminrttve activ- 
ity. In my concoption* 1 ai|i- therefore more free, than 
in my sensations, more self- active, more independent of 
the objects the images of which 1 conceive, Tfiitjking 
however, differs both from sensation and conception. 
Like them it is an activity, but an activity having both 
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for iU medium, and impossible without them. Feeling 
is possible without thinking, and so are sensations : 
thinking demands feeling, sensation, and 4:onceptions 
as the fruit demands the preceding stages of growth. 
What kind of an activity then is thinking 7 That aa- 
tivity which generalizes. And here we leave this de- 
finition, expecting to take it up again at another place. 
To make the above more clear we ask,»What is the 
object, and what are the contents of pure think- 
ing? 

By comparing them with those of the preceding activ- 
ities of the minu, we may here also render our subject 
more generally intelligible. The objects of our sensa- 
tions or perceptions are al ways someth ing sirtgle, contain- 
ed in a certain place, and existing in a certain time. Be- 
yond this singleness the objects of sensation cannot ex- 
tend. Iseeasinglesheep,ormanyatatime; but,however 
many they are, they are only present to my eye each 
as a single one. Conception receives its objects from 
sensation ; it forms the contents of sensation, and no- 
ticing that which many objects have in common with 
each other, it forms a more or less general image, one 
that needs no longer a sensual existence, though it was - 
gained from it. The object of sensation and that of 
conception enter into our thinking, but exist in it as 
they do not in the former. A few examples will illus- 
trate this : Man as an individual may be the immedi- 
ate object of my sensation ; I see him, I feel him, I hear 
his voice. The same man may be the object of my 
conception, yet not the latter without having been pres- 
ent to my senses. As an object of my conception he 
may exist in it merely as an individual ; as he lives, and 
moves about, as he eats and drinks. But I may have 
formed a conception of him as belonging to a certain 
nation. As the object of this conception he is no longer 
merely a single one, but of a more general character, 
he is an American, becaoie both the external tfeatures, 
common to all Americans, and the spirit and manner of 
thinking are represented by him. Thus he is the ob- 
ject of my conception as he cannot be the object of my 
sensation. As the object of my thinking he is neither 
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■n, meie individual, nor belonging to a particular nation, 
but he is man./ This is his true being ; as such he can 
neither be the object of sensation, nor of conception, it 
is only pure thought, that can concieive the idea of hu- 
rnanUy. For humanity is that generaiity that per- 
vades all nations, and all individuals, that will survive 
all the nations of the present time, and continue to live 
in all the following generations. Or to give another ex- 
ample, — Nature produces by crystalization the icicle and 
the diamond ; by organization the moss and the beauti- 
ful calla ; by animalization the toad, and the proud deer 
of the forest. These productions of nature are and may 
be perceived by our senses. But as far as they are ac- 
cessible to our senses they will pass away. The calla 
of which I had once a sensation may exist in my con- 
ception, in my reproductive fancy. But when I place 
it under its species, and this under its kind, I think and 
judge^ and the object of my thinking is no longer the 
single calla, as it exists for my sensation, nor the image 
of that calla as it was conceived by me,— it is the species^ 
the kind, that do not exist in nature in a particular 
form or shape, having a peculiar color, or size ; but be- 
come manifest only in Individual beings. The kind, or 
genus is the true generality and necessity of all the in- 
dividuals belonging to it, and while the individuals may 
be the objects of sensations and conceptions, kind as 
such can only be the object of thought. Or finally, 1 
have a conception of a. knife, an ax, of scissors, saw, 
and other instruments ; as such my conceptions have 
their corresponding objects in space or time. But now 
I place all of them Under the general term, instrument j 
hf which to sever, to dissect, o&c.; and this idea I again 
piace under that of metms and end, and thus all 
the single conceptions and their corresponding objects 
are gone, and that which is left is their general charac- 
ter, or thiC which mates each one of them an instru- 
ment jThe thought of instrument is identical with the 
instrument; for this has no existence whatever inde- 
pendent of the thought, and yet it isj it has an energy, 
for by it as the general idea all instruments are pro- 
duced. 
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Now it is easy to Quderstand that the objeets of sen- 
sations and conceptions are also those of thinking ; but 
while those of sensation exist wholly in nature, and 
whife those of conception, though more genera], are 
still only collective, those of thinking dsewhMy general^ 
and as such have no existence independent of thinking. 
Yet they truly const ; they are not a mere (abstraction ; 
they are the pure being and nature of individual things, 
their soul, and life. The abstract is lifeless ; it has no 
being ; the general^ the genusy the species, on the other 
hand is. Morality as something abstract exists only in 
my head, and nowhere else: but morality, as that 
which is the general in all moral actions, i^ and is their 
general nature. To make this clear we would stale it 
5ius : — Morality in its generality is the agreement of 
human will with the divine law. This human will 
does not exist in the abstract, but it particularizes itself 
and becomes natUmai will,, and thus morality in par- 
ticular is the agreement of the national will, as expressed 
by its history, laws, literature, &c., with the divine will. 
But the national will cannot act as such, it must have 
its organs, and these are the single citizens of a nation ^ 
and hence morality is individualized, expresses itself by 
the single actions of single persons, and may be said to 
be the agreement of oyr personal will, with the divine, 
so that we observe all duties towards ourselves, our fel- 
low-men, and God, because they are the expressions of 
the divine will. Thus the general morality is realized 
in that of the individual, and while otherwise it would 
be merely abstract it thus becomes concrete. Or 1 say, 
that one of the qualities of the divine law is its generalir- 
ty. How is this to be understood ? Is this generaliey^ 
merely abstract ? The j^nerality of the law is that 
power which alone constitutes every other command* 
ment a law, and without which there could be none. 
Tbi9 general law lives, thei&fore, in all individual laws^ 
and becomes manifest by them. No one feels4]imself 
morally obligated to fulfil the mere arbitrary will of a 
despot : it has not^Ae law as its soul, and hence cannot 
bind us to obey it by external force. 

Thinking, then, being the same as generalizing, seeks^ 
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every where for the irue nature ofthingB, for their gen* 
erality and necessity, for their real and genuine truth. 
Thia does not consist in the perishable part, which may 
be seen with the senses ; but hi that, which while the 
individual dies, contiimes to live. It is the Dryad of 
the Romans, for instauce, which as the soul of the tree 
passes into another, aniiiiaiing it^ when the oite in 
_^ which it lived is hewn down* The object of thought^ 

\^ • therefore, is not a single thing, not this^ or that; nor is 

it a collection of things, or ^something they have in com- 
mon with each other, but it is the general nature of all 
those individuals through which that nature flows, and 
that are internally united by it. 

If we consider that all nature is full of reason, that 
every being is the expression of it, then we must ac- 
knowledge, that what we thus perceive by thinkingj is 
reason itself, or tlesh of onr fleshy and bone of our bnue. 
The laws of reason and nature are the expressions of 
the same divine will^ and they differ only by their ob- 
jects, and by the fact that in nature they work uncon- 
sciously but in man with his consciousness. The law 
of gravity which attracts all particles to a common cen- 
ter, and the law according to which in times of danger 
all citizens incline to one great individual, as for in- 
stance, to Washington J is the same. 

Unwilling to leave the present subject in the least 
dark, we will add yet a few words. — The objects of 
sensation or perception are something material; the 
contents of conception are images^ however they may 
be generalized ; language and memory can do in part 
without these images. But the objects and contents of 
thought are wholly without imagery* The living tree 
may be seen and conceived as an image ; but H/e as 
such has no image. So it is with the thoughts of ju^* 
tice^ holiness J virtue^ truth ; with the thoughts of cause 
and effect i ground and consequence. They do not ex- 
ist as such in space, and yet no one would deny their 
existence. Here it is^ where Nominalists and Realists 
must cease their opposition, and discoverinej each their 
one stdedness they must unite; for when 1 say holi^ 
ness^ this thought has in its generality of course no cor- 
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respanding' external object^ and yet it cannot be with- 
out an object, or it would be an empt^ thought* Whr\t 
then is its object? The thought of holiness itself. 
This then is the last and principal difference between 
feeliag, sensation, conception^ and thinking^ — that feel- 
ing cannot become objectire to itself, nor sensation, nor 
conceptioOj or with other words, feeling cannot feei it- 
self, nor can seusntion, or conception perceive them- 
selves: but thinking has this power of doubling itself^ 
it may become objective to itself, perceive itself, think of 
and reflect on itself. As thinking has the power to rcn- 
der itself objective to itself, so it is the power that can 
reflect on every ihiu^ else, on the lowest and the high- 
est, on the radest and the most refined, 

2. The contents of our sensation are dark, and little 
nndcrstood, before our thin kino: penetrates them ; and 
so the cotUents of onr conceptions are not perfectly 
transparent. But those of thinking are dear and lucid. 
Thinking is a .nmple^ undisturbed^ quiet activity ; 
"cogitatio est actio sibi perspicua, et in sc conlinua." 
It flows without interruption J and is every where per- 
fectly clear to itself Feeling is a trembling motion in 
itself; sensation is a dark and confnsed f reaving of the 
mind ; the act by whicli we become conscious of the 
world and of onrselves may be called an awakening* 
But tiiinking is a flowing activity, perspicuous to itself 
and conscions of ilself, and known to itself in everyone 
of its pulsations. Its symbol in nature is the ether. 
Ether fills all space, and yet is transparent: it is con- 
stantly in motion^ and yet this motion is not perceptible 
to the eye, for it is always equals quiet, and nndistnrbed. 
The air is thick, not clear, nor transparent r it is cloud y, 
and blue or gray of colon But the ether is clear, color- 
less, and pure ; of unfathomable depth, open to the eye, 
hut mysterious to the underslanding* In the air it 
storms ; its motions are not quiet and flowing, but cross- 
ing each other. Again j ether is contained in all that 
has ex i ste n ce, w he the r an i ma te, or i n an i ma te, el emen ta- 
Ty, or concrete. Art may, theretbre, extract ether from 
every thing, because it is in every thing. So it is with 
thinking. "That which truly i^^ iu naturcj are the di- 
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vine thoughts, the divine laws, and all the rest is but 
matter ; that which truly is in history, are likewise the 
thoughts and will of nations, that have realized them* 
selves in actions, customs, institutions, art, &c. By 
thinking we may extract those thoughts in nature and 
history, as by art we may gain the ether contained in all 
things. We need not carry oar thoughts into nature 
and loan them to it ; they are there and all we have to 
do is to open our eyes and perceive them. Reason like 
ether is every where, but we MMwi discover it by think- 



^>\'^Y ing, as a Sir Isaac Newton, a Kepler, a Cuvier, 
K^^ Thinking as this uninterrupted flow, as this general- 
izing activity, is as yet without distinctions ; it is not 
without contents, for b^ing perspicuous to itself, it has 
itself for its contents, it is the light that sees itself. But 
thinking is an activity, that according to the divine laws 
contained in it produces distinctions, and these are, 

First, Comprehension or Apprehension. Think- 
ing in this form unites the manifold in one, but accord- 
ing to its internal nature. And this nature consists in 
Uus — every single individual belongs to a species, and 
through it to its kind. The kind is the generality, the 
species the particularity, and the individdal the singu- 
larity. The general nature specifies and individualizes 
itself by its own power. The comprehension consists 
in this trichotomy. It comprehends the individual in 
the species, the species in the genus, and the genus in 
the individual. There is nothing arbitrary in this ac- 
tivity, nothing depending on our will or pleasure ; it is 
thinking in the form of comprehension or understand- 
ing, that by itsi own laws is necessarily thus active, and 
that -discovers the same l^ws in the activity of nature. 

Secondly, Judgment. By judgment thinking ren- 
ders the contents of comprehension more distinct, by 
separating them, on the one band, and on the other 
keeping them united by a copula. The term lion, is a 
comprehension, when I perceive the genus in the indi- 
vidual lion. When I say, " this is a lion," I have in 
the term this, a single lion in view, a lion that is per- 
haps before me in a menagerie, but in the term lion the 
whole class or genus of lions, and thus separating the 
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individual from the genus, I nevertheless keep them 
connected by the copula ig, and thus show their identi- 
ty. Judging I do not comprehend the one in the other, 
or the manifold in one, but subordinate the one to the 
other, or analyze. Both are and remain distinct ; the 
subject being the single individual, the predicate the 
ffenus, as when I say, " the rose is a flower ^^^ yet in this 
distinction they are related to each other. Thinking in 
this form is judgment, and as such it is the power, that 
every where produces light and order. Yet we must 
have comprehended, berore we can judge, and hence it 
is that children may understand a thing without being 
able to judge of it 

Thirdly, Syllogism or Conclusion^ is the activity by 
which thinking removes all difference, and effects a per- 
manent identity. In every syllogism we have three 
thoughts; each «s distinct and di&rs from the other, 
but one of them is capable of removing the difference 
and of uniting the others in itself. Hence this process 
is called Conclusion or Syllogism. This activity of 
thinking is reason, the fruit on the tree of knowledge 

REMARKS. 

1. Feeling and sensations are as little the origin or 
ground of thinking, as buds and blossoms are the origin 
of fruit. The fruit depends on them as a condition, 
but its origin precedes blossoms and buds, and is more- 
over also their origin. Thinking, however, commen- 
ces as feeling, and develops itself from it gradually till 
it reaches its height. Human feeling and that of the 
animal must consequently ditbr from their very* com- 
mencement, for the one contains thinking according to 
its possibility, in its latent state, the other not. Sensa- 
tions and conceptions are related to thinking and its de- 
velopment as conditions ; for without them it could not 
exist in man. 

2. There is a difference between the expressions / 
think, and I have a thought. The words " I have," ex- 
press a being, but one, which is not itself what it pos- 
sesses. '<To hav« a good thought," and "to think 
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well " is, thereforoi not exactly the same. The thought 
I have may be barrowedj but when I think well, the 
thought being the product of my own thinking, is the 
same with it. Yet this must not be understood, as if a 
man might hare i^thouffht without thinking ; he may 
have a word without me thought it contains ; but to 
haye a thought merely handed by another would be no 
better than to have another eat and digest for him. 
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ON WILL. 



Tt is usual to consider Reason and Will as wholly dif- 
feTent activities, and to speak of mental and moral facul- 
ties. Bat the mind is one, and reason and will are so 
inseparahlej that the one includes the other They have*^ 
tnte principle and one life ; and what is on the one hand 
liberty of will, is on the other spontaneity of thought. 
Man cannot wilt a. thing, unless he knows of it; he 
cannot have any knowledge of it without the influence 
of will. Before he resolves on a thing, he must con- 
sider it J and again ^ he must resolve to consider it The 
more clear and distinct our thinking, the more it will be 
pervaded by the will ; and the more considerate, wise and 
correct our actions, the more the breath of nnderstand- 
ing will penetrate them, i investigate a subject by my 
will ; and my will is directed to it by the knowledge I 
have of it. Will and reason constantly determining 
each other, are one and the same— existing in different 
^orms ; or " Reason i> nothing else than will with pre* 
vailing conscious ests^ and will is reason with a pre* 
vailing practical tendency ^^^ 

It must be remarked here, however, that will may bo 
Tie wed in a twofold aspect, as nature and as moral 
will ; in the latter respect it is to be viewed in the closest 
connection with law^ moral obligation^ dniies and 
rights ; in the former it manifests itself by desires, m- 
cHmitiofts^ emotions f and pas^nons^ Only the fnorally 
good is free ; the merely natural will is wholly depen- 
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dent on external objects or internal passions, it does not 
determine itself by its own nature, but by the nature of 
that which is different from itself. In the sphere of the 
naKural will we can recognize nothing but determ- 
inism. It will, therefore, te understood, that here we 
shall examine the will of man, as it is by nature, and 
not as it is by ^race or religious influence. The natu- 
ral will then lives in all our desires, inclinations and 
passions; and these, after a preliminary remark, we 
shall try to define and distinguish from each other. 
We may here recollect what has been said on the na- 
ture of instinct. It is on the one hand a feeling of 
want, and on the other the direction to the object by 
which the want may be removed. There is a corres- 
ponding relation between the wants of all animated be- 
ings and the things which may relieve them, as there is 
arelaticm between negative and positive poles. The 
-want is the negative, and the food intended for it, is the 
positive. As this relation is a natural one, the being 
feeling the want, is excited and restless, fpr the want is 
related to the thing desired, and cannot remain quiet ; 
this excitement demands a certain direction, a direction 
to the means by which to satisfy the want, and it is in- 
stinct which gives it Now if the feeling of want is 
painful, that of satisfaction is delightfid, so that the 
mere si^ht of food is exhilarating. Again : whatever 
can feel itself must feel external influences, and receive 
from them pleasant or unpleasant impressions. The 
stone exposed to the sun, does not feel it ; the flower 
may wither, but the eye looking into it feels the most 
severe pain. When now any external influence upon 
a being which feels itself, excites its self-activity, pleas- 
ure will be felt by its reaction ; when this self-activity 
is weakened, and perhaps rendered in some degree im- 
possible, pain is the result. Pain exidi pleasure are^ 
therefore, the two extremes, between which the exist- 
ence of man vibrates, and upon which the general char- 
acter of all desires and inclinations, emotions and pas- 
sions rests. The nature of instinct proceeds, as we 
have seen, from self-feeling ; for without feeling itself, 
a being cannot feel want Self-f^elingls its ^channeU 
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It is no less determined by this self-feeling than it de- 
termines the whole life of a living being ; it directs it 
with an inflexible determination to its proper food^ so 
that no horse has ever yet been seen to eat flesh, eVfea 
in its greatest hunger, nor a tiger to eat straw. While 
instinct, as long as it is in the sphere of mere self-feel- 
ing has no choice with regard to the direction which it 
takes, it loses all direction when it enters the sphere of 
consciousness in man. As a stream, that flowing 
smoothly along its course turns neither to the right nor 
to the left, is, on plunging into the broad, deep ocean, 
suddenly deprived of its direction, so is instinct, when 
received by consciousness. For now feeling and eon^ 
sciousness unite ; the mere feeling of want becomes a 
consciousness of it, as likewise the feeling of pain ; what 
we feel we become conscious of, and feeling entering into 
our consciousness, gives it warmth and life, and fills it 
with pain or pleasure. But consciousness will not suf- 
fer itself to be driven to its objects by an instinctive 
power ; where it reigns choice and arbitrariness, reason 
and will prevail. Instinct grows dull, and loses its na- 
ture ; but as man continues to have wants. What must 
supply the place of instinct? The full import of this 
question Will be perceived, when we observe,, that we 
cannot desire the unknown ; and again that we cannot 
know any thing unless we desire to know it. Hence a 
desire cannot originate directly in our knowledge, nor 
this in our desire. How is this contradiction to be re- 
moved ? Instinct raises the animal above it ; but in- 
stinct is not in man what it is in the animal. The 
contradiction in man must be removed by what may be 
called appetency. This is instinct which has lost its 
direction ; for though the direction is lost, the activity 
conthiues ; man continues to feel hunger and thirst, and 
a tendency of his nature to satisfy them. This tenden- 
cy is instinctive, but as man is conscious of it, it is no 
longer instinct as such. He feels hunger, but the ob- 
ject by which to satisfy it, is not'pressed upon him by 
instinct. He sees, however, many objects that are 
pleasant to his si^ht ; he feels an appetency to unite 
them with himself, to eat them without as yet knowing 
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whether they will be agreeable or disagreeable. He 
eats the apple and fiads it good, and from this moment 
the remembrance of the pleasure derived from the as- 
similation of it will always call forth the anticipation of 
pleasure as often as he feels want, and perceives an ap- 
ple or represents it to himself by fancy. By appetency 
then, we understand the original activity of instinctj 
which having lost its direction by entering the sphere 
of consciousness^ makes an attempt to give a new one. 
Or appetency in man is the anticipation of a pleasure. 
I see for the first tinie a plate of beautiful grapes ; their 
transparency, their pure juice swelling beneath the skin, 
attract the eye. As yet I have not tasted them,, they 
may taste sweet, or bitter, or acid, for all is not gold 
that glitters ; I cannot yet say that I shall like them, 
but I make the attempt, I taste and find them good, and 
from that moment I desire grapes whenever I see them. 
What then is a desire ? 

DBSIRE. 

It is the positive direction which we have taken by 
means of appetency to ah object or objects^ which agree 
tvith our natural wants. Two things then are necessa- 
ry for the origin of a desire ; a ncUurdl want and an 
object to remove it. The want and this object must be 
brought together, and that which unites them is not in- 
stinct as such, but what we have called appetency. 
This appetency would be impossible without sensation ; 
but sensation has here no reference to theoretical but to 
practical knowledge, for as soon as I see the pear a 
feeling of pleasure connects itself with my perception, 
and I already anticipate the enjoyment of eating it. 
And so likewise I examine it only with reference to its 
taste. Sensation and knowledge, therefore, enter into 
the service of the desires. 

Desires are either positive or negative. The posi- 
tive desires are those the objects of which agree with 
our nature, and thus produce the feeling of pleasure. 
The n^^ative desires on the other hand, do not find 
what they seek^au object correq>onding with our wants, 
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and pleasure resultiog from its union with ourselves \ 
but the object positively desired, is discovered to be in- 
jurious or to produce an eflfect o|)posite to what we ex- 
pected, and hence we abhor it whenever we again see 
it. No negative desire is possible without a positive one 
preceding it ; for we must become acquainted with the 
nature of all things around us by our own experience, 
and though the sheep selects safely sugar from arsenic, 
man must either have eaten the latter himself, or have 
seen it used by others, before he will avoid it. , 

The difference between positive and negative desires 
will appear more distinctly if we inquire : What is to be 
understood by tlie ^a^i^oc/ton of desire? The satis- 
faction of a positive desire is the assimilation of its ob^ 
ject with ourselves, making it part of our own existence 
and receiving pleasure by doing so. I desire an apple 
which I see hanging on a branch perfectly ripe and 
pleasant to the sight ; I pluck and eat it and my desire 
is satisfied. It exists no longer for itself, but becomes 
flesh of my body and blood of my blood ; it is convert- 
ed into an accidence of myself So it is with every 
thing else. The piece of sugar is desired by the child ; 
its desire is half satisfied when it receives it and fully 
when it eats it. The satisfaction of desire then consists 
in this ; the want, the restlessness from which the de- 
sire arises, is removed and the anticipation of pleasure 
reaUzed at the expense of the object desired, for it is de- 
stroyed. — Our negative desires, on the other hand, are 
satisfied when the thing we dislike is kept away 
from us, consequently does not come in contact with us* 
The manner in which we keep it at a distance, may be 
effected by our turning away from it, by fleeing it, or if 
necessary by annihilating it. Again, negative desires 
and abhorrence differ. Every negative desire bases it- 
self upon a positive one, and this upon a knowledge of 
the object ; abhorrence, on the other hand, is the imme- 
diate expression of instinct, and does not rest on know- 
ledge, but on a sensation, especially on that of smell or 
sight.' The horse abhors carcasses ; man, any thing 
unclean in his food. 

A demand^ on the other hand, differs from a positive 
34 
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desire by basing itself upon a right ; while a wish is a 
desire for something, which we either know to be out 
of our reach or which we make no attempt to get into 
our power. 

Every desire, however, is transient ; for every satis- 
faction of desire is like the pressure of an elastic body 
that rises as soon as the hand is removed from it. Like 
the phoenix, which ever rises anew from its own ashes, 
or the liver of Pcometheus which grew as fast as the 
vultures ate it, so desire rises always anew from.its satis- 
faction. The life, spent in the sphere of desire is, there- 
fore, without true satisfaction, and man cannot remain 
within it. He wills somethiog permanent and passes 
over into the sphere of 

INCLINATION. 

If t)ur desires cannot be permanently satisfied, and if 
they are changeable, constantly passing from one object 
to another, — our inclinations select a single object, fix 
themselves upon it, and instead of destroying it by as- 
similation, preserve it ; for an inclination is the desire to 
remain in constant and permanent connection with a 
certain object, and to effect this, it must be carefully pre- 
served. From this preliminary definition it may be 
seen that the difference between desire and inclination 
is not merely in decree, as some have asserted in say- 
ing that inclination is a desire to which we have become 
accustomed ; the difference is one of quality ; inclina- 
tion is something else than desire j when under the in- 
fluence of desire, we want the objects to yield to us, to 
pass over into ourselves, and become accidents of our- 
selves ; when we have an inclination to an object we 
yield to it, bend towards it, and our aim is to remain in 
connection with it. It is not the repetition of a desire, 
therefore, that makes it an inclination so that the latter 
would be the former, having only become habitual. We 
cannot have an inclination, without having had a de- 
sire, and yet the difference remains one of quality or 
kind. If one desires to learn a mechanical business 
merely for the purpose of gaining a livelihood by it, he 
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will not core for a particular one, but be satisfied with 
any ; but an inclination will be bent upon some one 
and no other, and whatever may oppose this inclination, 
it will remain the same. A mere desire to drink when 
we are thirsty differs not a little from an inclination 
for a specific wine. 

No desire can therefore pass over at once inta an in- 
clination, and we all know that it is impossible for us 
to love a thing, merely because we desire to love it 
That which renders a natural inclination possible, is 
an innate propensity. The wants of man and hi» feel- 
ing of them are permanent ; appetency is the attempt 
to pve these feelings a direction to certain objects, by 
which they may be removed. These objects are va- 
rious, but only one is desired at a time, and it may be 
one thing or another. Man needs food and drink ; what 
this food and drink may be, is indifferent in the sphere 
of desire ; but propensity is the innniertendencf/ of our 
wants and feelings to a certain particular object ; it is 
the adaptedness contained in the knowledge of an ob- 
ject and in the feelings connected with this knowledge^ 
to our capacity of cksiring it. This adaptedness or 
relation between our knowledge of an object and the 
desire for it is innate, and therefore precedes both in 
their reality, and exhibits itself at the moment that we 
for the first time perceive the object. How many la- 
dies had Dante seen without b^ing affected by them? 
But when he saw Beatrice, his heart was at once hers. 
So it was with Petrarch when he saw Laura. This 
propensity is so strdtogthat no one can alter it, because 
it is something as subjective in man, as instinct is in 
animals ; it is instinct modified by the influence of rea- 
son. Yet while none can change or extinguish it, 
every one is expected to govern it. And again, as no 
one can have an inclination for what he has no natural 
propensity, so he cannot avoid feeling an inclination, 
when a propensity exists in his bosom. Upon such a 

Eropensity talents and genius are based. Inclinations 
ave, therefore, propensity for a medium. They pre- 
suppose desires and are impossible without them ; they 
must have an object, this object must be known and 
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with the knowledge of it a feeling of pleasure must be 
oonnected, as in desires. 

How then is inclination to be defined 7 When as 
often as we think of an object, we desire a connection 
with ity we have a propensity to it, which, indulged wiU 
become an inclination. We must not imagine, how-> 
ever, that as we have different inclinations, so we must 
have different propensities. Propensity is a general ac-r 
tivity, which may individualize itself and produce the 
most various inclinations, as one and the same reason 
takes the most different directions to the various objects 
of knowledge. I have a propensity to the past, to re- 
flect on it, on historical facto; but here by virture of 
thi0 general propensity, I may incline to heraldry, to 
chronology, to the ethical portions of history, to criti- 
cism, &c. An inclination is either positive or negative. 
As positive, it is love of a thing, as negative, dislike. 

The charactor of inclination is calm, it does not 
storm like desire, it is not vehement like passion, and 
yet it is fuU of warmth and life. When, however, this 
calmness is disturbed, when the objects of an inclina- 
tion render man subject to themselves, their slave, the 
inclination loses its character and becomes something 
more, it becomes!, . 

EMOTION?. 

<< An emotion" according to Kames, <' is an internal 
motion or agitation of the mind, which passes away 
without desire." This definition of emotion is not al- 
together accurate, for mind is itself an internal motion, 
it is an uninterrupted motion, and an emotion must be 
something different from the usual state of the mind. 
Emotion is a disturbance of the quiet, peaceful, and 
otherwise uninterrupted motion of the mind. From 
this definition it follows at once that the aninml having 
no mind, eannot have emotions. Every emotion is a 
strong feeling, yet not every feeling is an emotion. 
The feelings of hunger and thirst, of fatigue or vigor, 
are no emotions ; but feeling connected with a clear 
thought pf their origin. may be emotions, By the 
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thought of its cause a fiieling becomes united with con- 
sciousness, gains a hold upon the mind ; and if this hold 
is so strong, that the person loses self-control, that, as 
Karnes says, no desire, no determined direction can 
take place in him, that he becomes confused — then the 
feeling is an emotion. A man who is quietly walking 
alone in -.a beautiful grove, engaged in meditation, suet 
denly sees a rattle-snake before him ; he clearly perceives 
his danger, and a feeling of displeasure connecting it- 
self with his perception, he is so frightened that at first 
he is neither able to defend himself nor to run away. 
This is an emotion which deprives him of the com- 
mand of his mind. Sntch an emotion may be com- 
pared to the disturbance of the quiet mirror of a lake 
when a stone is dropped into it. The waters seem in 
perfect rest, yet they are in motion. The stone dis- 
turbs their quietude, and small circles form themselves 
which constantly enlarge as they reoedo from the cen- 
ter. Desires and inclinations have a determined direc- 
tion to certain objects, but en)otions have no direction 
at all. For instance a person highly insulted by anoth- 
er, feels wroth ; he blenches his fist, his eyes roll — but 
he is at first unable to act ; the oflfender meanwhile runs 
oflF and the angry man exclaims, " if I had him here 
now I would give him what he deserves." But we have 
not yet fully understood the nature of an emotion. We 
must see its origin and foundation. We have said that an 
emotion is a disturbance of the activities of mind: 
What are these' activities ? Thinkings willing and 
feeling. When these three activities are of equal 
strength and in harmony, or when, thinking freely pre- 
vails, then the mind is active, but in no emotion ; 
when desire prevails, the activity of the mind having 
a direction, is likewise not agitated, but when the 
thinking activity is impeded by that of feeling, when 
thinking becomes clouded by it — then we have an emo- 
tion. The possibility that " thinking may prevail in 
us, and be at the same time impeded by our feelings" 
has been called excitability. The greater this is in a 
person the more will he be under the influence of emo- 
tions. The correctness of this definition of emotion 
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will f^pear too from the expressions we use, when we 
recover from an emotion. " I was overcome ;" " I was 
unmanned ;" "I was led away ;^ " I was not myself;" . 
" I forp^ot myself;" &c. Animals, as was said above, 
cannot have emotions, because the ground of every emo- 
tion is thinkingy connected with strong feeling. Yet 
we know that they express pain and joy, fear and hope. 
This only seems so however. Their pain and plea- 
sure, proceeding from the measure of an external influ- 
ence upon them, is of an entire bodily character, dis- 
connected with any thought^ and what seems to be fear 
or hope, is nothing but a confused and dark anticipation 
of which they can give no account to themselves, neither 
while they are agitated, nor afterwards. Their fear 
doesmot proceed irom the thought of danger connected 
with strong feeling; but like the bird charmed by a 
snake, they have but an unknown dim feeling, not even 
amounting to anxiety. Emotions are likewise either 
negative or positive, as their nature harmonizes with 
that of the person. All positive emotions are strength: 
ening, as joy, delight, hope ; all negative ones are weak- 
enings or of a melting character, as grief, melancholy 

: &c. 

We have said, a litle above, that instinct loses its 
direction in man, and we have just stated that emotions 
are without direction ; What then is the difference be- 

. tween instinct that has lost its direction, and emotions ? 
Emotions are more intellectual than instinct after it en- 
ters into man, add a^ain instinct gains a direction by ap^ 
petency, while emotions pass away without taking any 
certain direction. Emotions, however, are transient 
like desires ; and cannot be recalled. The joy I felt at 
the reception of glad tidings, when once gone, is gone 
for ever, as an emotion, and to pretend to have it again 
in all its livelinesis and freshness would be sheer affecta- 
tion. Emotions being transient, they can gain perma- 
nency only by connecting themselves with an inclina- 

^tion ; but thus neither the inclination nor the emotion 
remain pure, they are mixed, and in this mixed state, 
they are, 
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PASSION. 
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The di£erence betweeD inclination and pfissiou is 
not always kept up very distinctly, and the reason is, 
that they have the same contents. For as we have 
love of honor and of propertp, so we have ambition 
and avaricBj which arepassions, the objects of which are 
likewise honor and property, AgaiUj every ir^ch nation 
may become a passion, either transient or permanent, | 

and hence it demaiids much knovvledn;e of hntnan na- 
ture to dislinguish between an inclination and a piiSifio?i, 
Tfiey do not merely difier in degree, so that an incUnar , 

tion losing its proper measure would become passion ; 
in this case it would be diflicuU to ascertain this prvptr 
7neasure, Passion has elements, which incHnation has 
not, and the relation of passion to its object is wholly 
different from that of inclination to tVj? object. What 
then are the elements of passioUj that are not met with 
in inchnation ^ Passion in ^neral is a vehemerjij im- 
movable, and persevering inclination, that has received 
into itself either a strong emotion or another indina^ 
tlon or a desire ^ A higher or lower degree merely, 
cannot m?ike the same state of tnind, at one time an in- 
clination, and at another a passion, but the difference is 
produced by tlieir entirely d liferent nature, hi passion, 
thinking nml feeling, are wholly subordinate to desire ; 
hence passions are blind. Every passion is at the same 
time iiegaiive and positive^ a complete contradiction. 
Avarice is positive as a determined desire for money; 
negative as a constant depriving ourselves of the most 
necessary sustenance. So again with reference to the k 

relation of passion lo its object, it may be said, that 
pa.'fsifm, as its name indicates, is wholly under its con- 
trol ; tfjat the object so reigns in it, as to exclude every 
other inclination or desire. A few examples may be 
given : 

1. When an emotion enters into an inclination, it causes 
a transient passion. The father, for example, loves his 
son ; this love is quiet and undisturbed. But the father 
hears of some danger which threatens his son ; the 
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thought of this danger connects itself with a strong feel- 
ing and becomes fear, and this emotion entering his pa- 
ternal love, changes it into a passion, that will last as 
long as the fear continue^ and will disappear with it. 
The more excitable a person is, and the more determin- 
ed in his propensity and inclination to a certain object, 
the more easily passions of this sort will arise in his 
mind. A man loves property ; this love is of a tran* 
quil character, and he does not lose his equilibrium. 
But war breaks out ; it renders property insecure — he 
is excitable, fear enters into his love and converts it into 
a transient {fassion. When the war is over and pro^ 
])erty becomes safe, the passion subsides. 

2. Again ; passions originate, when one inclination 
entefs into another, and thus strengthening it, changes it 

into a passion. This passion will be permanent and al- / 

ways ready to breakforth, as often as an emotion draws it. O'^^^ 
A man, for instance, loves war and honor equally ; here 
are two inclinations and if he observes that his reputa- 
tion may be increased by his love of war, he will make 
this subservient to the other, and instead of love of 
honor, he will have ambition. 

3. And finally, when a desire enters into an inclina- 
tion, it likewise becomes a passion. The nature of de- 
sire and that of inclination is different. The desire 
wants the object to yield to us ; in inclination the per- 
son bends towards the object. Desire, to satisfy itself, 
destroys its object by assimilation, inclination is deter- 
mined to preserve it. When desire and inclination en- 
ter into each other, they form a shocking contradiction, 
which is the essence of passion. To illustrate this, we 
will take once more the example of the ambitious man. 
He loves honor, and hence is ready to devote himself, all 
his skill, all |iis knowledge, all his power and even life 
to it ; at the sam^time, he desires honor to yield to him, 
to be hisj and longs for it merely for his own sake. If 
it were not his honor, he would not take any interest in 
it. Ob the #ne hand, then, he gives himself up to 
hotior, considering it the highest good ; on the othefr he 
desires honor to Income a mere accident of himself. 

In conclusion we would define passion thus : ^^ It ia 
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a strong, persevering^ blind desire^ that is either con- 
nected with a strong emotion or an inclination, and 
deprives man of self 'Control, chaining all his thinking 
and willing. 

RELATION OP DESIRES, INCLINATIONS, EMOTIONS, 
AND PASSIONS, TO THE WILL. 

Acts of the will and those of defire resemble each 
other, and hence are not always distinguished in com- 
mon life. And y^t their difference is considerable. The 
motive of an action, prompted by desire, is always the 
anticipation of pleasure, be this pleasure sensual, in- • 
tellectual, or rational. An action that proceeds purely 
from will, on the other hand, has for its motive, the 
knowledge and love of the divine law, and the feeling 
of regard for ourselves. With this feeling also, it is 
true, a pleasure is connected, but this pleasure is of a 
moral nature, depending on notions of right and duty. 
Acts of the will always have reference to rights ; 1 may 
demand what I will ; acts of desire do not regard them, 
but we frequently desire what we have nd right to long 
for. Our natural desires, are therefore indifferent to 
right and duty, and consequently have in themselves no 
elements of moral goodness. Again : tlae soul of desire 
is lust, pleasure ; teing under its influence, we are un- 
der that of pleasure, and if our life is confined to the 
sphere of desire, it will know of nothing higher than 
pleasure or Eudaemonism. In this case our will does 
not determine itself by the idea of the divine law, nor 
by its own power, but it is determined by the notion of 
pleasure, and consequently it is not free, but under the 
dominion of something different from itself. It is true 
that man, while under the dominion of desire, may turn 
from one object to another, so that no one ehcbainshim, 
yet it is the power of pleasure alone, tliat controls him^ 
even when he is prudent, like Epicurus. 

In inclinations, it is different, and man is ef q|i less 
free in them than in desires. For when we have once 
formed an inclination, it is a particular object, one out 
of many, that fastens us to itself, and claims our inter-* 
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est, care and attention above all others. We can, there- 
fore, no longer turn away from it, and bend to another, 
as we please, but this object enchains us. Hence one 
inclination excludes those that cannot harmonize with 
it, and draws a circle around us, within which alone we 
can move with a certain degree of liberty. Our mere 
curiosity, for instance, finds every knowable object equal- 
ly interesting ; but when we feel a strong inclination to 
a particular science, it will limit our interest in other 
sciences, and though we may speak in an animated man- 
ner of them, yet they will attract us in proportion as 
they approach the one that is our favorite. But if in 
our inclinations we are not free, if in them we are de- 
termined by the power of their objects and the pleasure 
we take in them, — passion makes us wholly their slaves. 
They deprive us of all self-control ; they do not permit 
any other inclinations to exist by their swle, they are ve- 
hement and importunate desires, insisting with might 
on their satisfaction. They are like internal diseases, 
working secretly, absorbing and poisoning all the healthy 
portions of the will and subjecting it wholly to their 
control. 

Passions, unless their objects are of a noble character, 
run a dagger through the heart of will ; destroying it in 
the most direct way. Man in the state of nature is the 
creature of passion. The highest good for man is lib- 
erty, civil or moral, external or internal ; yet moral and 
internal liberty only rendelrs civil Uberty, or the inde- 
pendence of nations on each other, and that of citizens 
in the nations, and liberty of thought valuable or desi- 
rable. Only when morally free, we may say with 
right, the will of man is his happiness. To preserve liber- 
ty, laws and duties and rights surround man. Now 
tnat which most immediately destroys will is passion, 
because it disregards all duties and all rights. Take, 
for example, ambition ; it is undoubtedly the desire of 
having others possess a good opinion of our characters. 
This desire is so great that it darkens our reason with 
regard to every thing else. It becomes the principle 
and motive of all actions, it subordinates all inclina- 
tions. The ambitious man does every thing because it 
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will increase bis reputation, and not because it is b6n- 
orable in itself; tbe bigbest good be knows of, is bis 
own bonor. Tbis, bowever, is certainly a slavisb de- 
pendence on tbe object of our desire. Tbe ambitious 
man needs tbe influence of otbers to spread bis reputa- 
tion. Hence be becomes dependent on tbem externally, 
as be is on bis desire for bonor internally ; for wbat- 
ever does not promote it, can ^ain no hold on bim. 
Every permanent passion is a suicide committed by our 
will and our reason, Tbe influence of passion on our 
will being so great, we add a remark with regard to tbe 
different classes of passionate men. In tbis respect we 
may divide tbem all into three classes : 

1. Some men are only at times overpowered by pas- 
sions, but generally free from tbem. They possess fine 
talents, tbe power to acquire much and solid know- 
ledge ; they readily take an interest in all that deserves 
attention ; for they are left free from those deep impres- 
sions which monopolize the interest of man. Their 
thinking is no less extensive, than energetic and deep, 
and so their feeling is both deep and expanded over 
many objects. They lay plans and execute tbem with 
perseverance and steadiness, for they are not drawn off 
by any sudden and powerful stimulus. They may be 
less inventive and ingenious, but they are clear, deep 
and thorough, and their minds are principally active in 
tbe form of pure reason. They are fond of specula- 
tion and philosophy, for tbis science must be carried on 
without prejudices or predilections, without passions or 
emotions. 

2. The second class comprises those who are pas- 
sionate, whose passions bowever are transient. They 
have many inclinations, and being highly excitable, 
emotions will be easily called up,. and through tbem 
their inclinations will become transient passions. These 
of course will affect their character. Their thinking 
and feeling will not be of equal strength, as regards 
their extent and energy ; but they spread over a large 
field and thus weaken themselves. Taking an interest 
in every object cast before them, they persevere in 
nothing, but pass from one thing to another, knowing 
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nomething of all, but not much ofanythingr Their 
desire for knowledge is mere curiosity. They rarely 
ask for the principles of the arts or sciences, satisfied with 
a few facts they have no idea of a systematic life that 
pervades all sciences. A^ain : passionate men may take 
a deep interest for a time m the,objects of their passions, 
but their interest continues only as long as their pas* 
sion lives ; while at the same time it is confined to the 
sphere of their passion. They take an interest in their 
native country, but not in the whole world. They pre^ 
fer the useful to the good, and right and dutiful, 

3. The third class of men are those who are governed 
by one strong and permanent passion. Their thinking 
is strong anaenergetic, but limited as to its extent ; and 
00 it is with their feeling. The limitation of these ac- 
tivities renders it possible to be more energetic and pow* 
erful within the limits in which they concentrate them- 
selves, upon some few objects. Persons of this charac- 
ter are thorough in their knowledge. The envious 
man will be a close observer, the avaricious a good 
arithmetician. So it is with feeUng. The proud man 
will not care for the sons of his neighbor, but the more 
deep will be his interest in his own. The man, whose 
passions are permanent, may appear externally cool, de- 
liberate and free from deep emotions ; for one great pas- 
sion controls all his feelings and movements. The am* 
bitious despot, for example, knows how to gain the con- 
fidence of all, while none is permitted to pry i^to his 
secrets, or to see his weak side. — To one of these three 
classes every man belongs, and to know man, we must 
study the nature of the passions. The study of the po^ 
ets, especially of Shakspeare, will be found very fertile. 

Finally, we have yet to consider the relations of emo- 
tions to will. Emotions, while they continue, render 
desire impossible. This shows itself, when we have 
lost a friend by death, we lose all desire for food or 
drink. Emotions sometimes strengthen desire, but then 
emotion enters into desire and puts forth all its energy in 
the direction which the desire has taken. Again : it has 
been observed that some persons speak better than they 
write, while others write better than they speak: How is 
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this to be explained ? Emotions either strengthen or 
weaken our thinking ; they strengthen it when think- 
ing draws their power into itself and thus gains their as- 
sistance. It becomes then enthusiastic and thoughts 
flow more clearly, more rapidly and fully ; the thought 
of that which causes the emotions, and the emo- 
tions become inseparable and aid each other. Persons, 
on whose thinking emotions have this efiect, speak 
better, because they are more easily excited in public, 
than in their private study. When, however, the emo- 
tion so grows together with our thinking, that it wholly 
fills the latter, becomes its soul and does not sufier it 
to turn to any thing else, mental derangement may take 
place. This is the cose when all our thinking ana feel- 
ing has become one grief ; when whatever we look 
upon, seems to be a mirror, reflecting only what agitates 
us, and when all seems to be gloomy and dark as our- 
selves. But emotions more generally weaken our think- 
ing, and then we cannot speak as well as write. Our 
judgment becomes slow and our perceptions obscure. 
A young man appears for the first time in the pulpit ; 
he desires to do well, but the feeling of danger arising 
from the possibility of failure, impedes his desire, un- 
mans his judgment, and becoming embarrassed he does * 
not know where he is nor what he is doing. Or a per- 
son who has not often been in company, reluctantly en- 
ters it; in the course of conversation some witty or 
cutting remark is made which he keenly feels, but in his 
embarrassment cannot find a reply. 

Lastly, emotions weaken our will; when we are 
wroth and act in it, we do not determine our ourselves 
by will but by the power of an unpleasant feelinff. Our 
will is the slave of it and wholly determined by it. 
There is, of course, no physical necessity in the emo* 
tions to compel man to act in accordance with the im- 
pulse received from them. When the cloud, filled with 
electricity, strikes a house, it cannot do otherwise ; but 
when a man filled with wrath strikes another, he might 
have refrained, he might have restrained himself. But 
in the latter case the question would be, What induced 
him to refirain from discharging his wrath, on bis fel* 
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low man ; Was it a sense of duty, or some selfish de- 
sign ? We hate seen then, that in the sphere of our 
natural will, there is no liberty to be found, and that 
consequently what is called so, is arbitrariness, but not 
freedom. 

We shall now offer a few remarks on each of the 
above subjects in particular, yet so that we shall include 
inclination and passion in one chapter, as their objects 
are the same. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON DESIRES. 



Desires may be divided according to their objects* 
These are either sensual^ or sensual-intellectual^ or ra* 
tional ; and hence we have so many different classes of 
desires. 

SENSUAL DESIRES. 

The term sensual does not include any reproach 
whatever, for it has here no reference to morality. Such 
a reference it can get only by our will in its relation to 
the divine, which is here wholly left out of view. 
These desires are called sensual, because their object 
becomes known to us by our senses ; and because our 
knowledge of them is sensuous. Yet it must not be 
thought, that any knowledge could exist without some 
reflection, or thought ; we mean only to say, that sen- 
sation is the condition, without which no knowledge of 
the objects of sensual desires would be possible. The de- 
sires under consideration are numerous as their ob- 
jects, which extend from inorganic nature, as minerals, 
waters, to the organic — vegetables of all kinds and ani- 
mals. Whether an individual has many or few of them 
depends on his own constitution, and on the nature sur- 
rounding him. The latter is conditioned by the influ- 
ences of the sun and moon, and climate in general. If 
the region in which a person lives, is productive, if it 
exhibits to his eyes a great variety of fruits and vegeta- 
blesi his desires will to many : if the region is barren, 
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or if its productions, though rich and plentiiul, are lim- 
ited in their kinds, the desires of its inhabitants cannot' 
be various, though they may be vehement. No man 
Can desire that of which he has no knowledge ; he who 
has never seen an oyster or a turtle, cannot long for one, 
and he who has never tasted southern fruits, as oranges, 
pine-apples, &c., will not feel a desire for them. As re- 
gards the constitution of man, it is as we have seen in 
Anthropology, modified by various causes. Age affects 
it, and hence we desire in youth ijiat to which we feel 
indifferent in manhood. Sexual difference likewise pro- 
duces a difference in our sensual desires : woman has 
more delicate, more refined desires ; those of man are 
more vehement and more coarse. And so the number 
and vairiety of our de$ires depend further on the race to 
which we belong, on the tribe, the nation, the age in 
which we live, on the family in which we are brought 
up. The Germans are fond o( sauerkraut ; the English 
of roast beef; the French of bouillon; the Italians • of 
Tnaccaroni, &c. So is each family a small whole of its 
own, separated from others by a family-spirit, ex- 
pressing itself in peculiar views and feelings, customs 
and habits. Here also members of one family will have 
desires, which those of another have not. Some feel 
an aversion to milk, and whatever is made of it; others'^ 
again desire it more than any other food. * 

SENSUALr-INTELLECTUAL DESIRES. 

- The objects of these desires are those that may be per- 
ceived by our senses, but become objects of desire by 
reflection. Of this nature are all the objects of proper- 
ty. As sensual objects they are perceptible to the eye, 
but their character of bein^ property is only known to 
the understanding. For that which renders them pro- 
perty, is the law : this cannot be seen with the eyes, 
and though signs and landmarks may separate our pro- 
perty from that of another, it is only by thinking, by 
acknowledging the invisible law, that we' perceive and 
acknowledge property. The sign is there- for the ani- 
mal as well as man : but for the former it is a mere 
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stone, a mere post ; for unless we see that something is 
indicated by a thing, it is no sign for us. Again : de- 
sires are intellectual when objects are not desired so 
much on their own account, as on account of some- 
thing else, when they are therefore considered as useful, 
more than merely agreeable. So we become conscious 
of duration of time, and through it, of that of life ; we 
desire a long life because we desire the pleasures and 
enjoyments life grants us. Life is here desired on ac- 
count of that which it offers. Should we be sick, the 
desire of life would induce us to desire the most unpleas- 
ant medicine, if we hoped to recover by taking it. So 
we may desire life for the sake of gathering property, or 
of acquiring reputation. The objects of sensual-intel- 
lectual desires are, therefore, not only agreeahle.hxai use- 
ful. But the useful is worth more than the agre'eable ; 
an illuminated saloon may be agreeable, but a machine 
is useful, and the latter stands higher. If the number of 
sensual desires, depends on many accidental circum* 
stances, that of intellectual desires depends on the 
cultivation of the mind; and as the objects of intel- 
lectual desires stand higher, or lower on the scale of 
intellect, we desire most those that stand nearest to our* 
selves. 

There are some desires which, while the above are 
natural, are wholly unnatural. Persons, whose systems 
are weakened and incapable of any longer serving the 
desires which they once enjoyed, still remember them, 
and from remembrance desire them again; or seeing 
others enjoying themselves, they desire their pleasures. 
This is the case with old voluptuaries especially, and 
with persons who have exhausted their nature by excess- 
ive indulgence. An alderman, who was importimed 
by a beggar, when on his way to a dinner, said ; " I . 
would give five guineas for your appetite," 

RATIONAL DESIRES. 

Their objects are those Which are not at all percep- ' 
tible to the senses, and which consequently can only be 
perceived by thinking. Truth, for instance, is nothing 
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senstuil : the numbefs- written on the blackboard have 
a sensual existence, but we may rub them oflf at ady 
time. The relation on the other hand, in which num- 
bers stands to'each other, cannot be rubbed off, but re- 
mains for ever the same. The number ttoo cannot be 
less nor more than two under any circumstances, and 
two added to three must always make five. This rela- 
tion is the truth of numbers. But it is not visible to 
the eye, it is only accessible to the understanding. So it 
is with beauty. Not the marble|.not the canvass and 
the colors, are beautiful — they may be agreeable ; — it ii^ 
thought alone that is beautiful when it appears in a sens- 
ible form. If we acknowledge beauty in nature, we 
must also acknowledge a spirit addressing us from all 
the productions of nature. The material by which 
beauty is expressed may be destroyed ; languages die 
and become extinct ; the marble crumbles in the course 
of time ; colors grow pale ; but beauty in its nature is 
eternal, and as such it is only an object to thought and 
reflection. 

Now we desire truth, beauty, and goodness, but as soon 
as we enter these spheres, we have entered the sphere of 
pure will, and our desires must assume a moral relation. 
The nature of truth, of beauty, and honor is such that 
they cannot become means ; they are the final end of 
all that is. If any one, for example, should desire honor 
merely because it is useful, and not because it is intrin- 
sically desirable, he would, as soon as this was known 
of him, be denied honor by every one, for such a desire 
is dishonorable in itself. The honorable man, on the 
other hand, will sacrifice property and life to honor. 
The same is the case with beauty, speaking here of the 
' beauty of art. It has the power to silence all desires, 
to raise iis above sensual feeling, so much that it has 
for this reason at all times been considered an excellent 
means of cultivation. For when our desires are at rest 
we are left free to examine a thin^ ; but when the ob- 
ject of our investigation excites desires by its sensual 
life, we seek less for its true nature, than for the use we 
may make of it. In all the beauties of art, sensual life 
being absent, desires cannot be awakened by them. We 
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may, however, desire beauty for its own sake, but not 
as means for any thing else. What then is the object of 
a rational desire ? It is one that is likewise desired on 
its own account, that in our view of it cannot be lower- 
ed to become a mere means for something else, while at 
the same time it is confined to the sphere of natural de- 
sires. That which cannot become means again, and 
which is infinite in its . nature, is always rational, and 
the object of a rational desire is happiness. The idea 
of happiness is that of an uninterruptexl well-being. 
Man flees what is pmnful, and seeks what is pleasant ; 
he is anxious to reduce the pain, without which no life 
has yet been found, to the smallest, and increase pleas- 
ure to the highest amount. The better he succeeds in 
affecting this, the more will he approach the ideal of 
happiness. All other desires have to serve that of hap- 
piness ; all other ends will become subordinate to it ; 
all his other dasires will be governed by it, and brought 
into harmony with it. Wherein then does this happi- 
ness consist ? It is an uninterrupted well-being : well- 
being is the feeling of pleasure ; pleasure proceeds from 
the satisfaction of wants, for though pain is the opposite 
of pleasure, and cannot be sought for on its own ac- 
count, it becomes by its removal, the source of pleasure. 
To satisfy wants we must have the means, and the idea 
of happiness includes them. Happiness then consists 
in the possibility of satisfying all our possible wants, and 
the desires arising from them. But there are many de- 
sires ; they cannot all be satisfied at once ; a man can- 
not eat and drink, read and speak at the same time. 
And again there are sensual and intellectual wants, and 
desires which frequently interfere with each other, so 
that if we indulge the former, we shall weaken the lat** 
ter, and so tfie reverse. Hence prudence must compare 
one with the other, lest we should indulge the less val- 
uable desire, and deprive ourselves of one that might 
have given more satisfaction. Yet, however prudent 
man may be with regard to the preference he gives one 
desire over the other, and with regard to the means 
which he may collect, and the object of which may be 
his study^he will, after all, not find what he seeks in his 
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state of natuve, for one thing alone remaiq/i permanent 
in him, his thirst for happiness, while all the rest is con- 
stantly changing. Dante, in his celebrated Convito, has 
shown this beauttfiilly in the following passa^. " The 
original desire that draws us to every thing is implant- 
ed in us by nature, and this is the desire to return (d 
Ood as our fountain. And *as the' pilgrim who walka 
on an unknown path, considers every cottage which he 
perceives at a distance as the resting-place, and when 
he discovers that it is not, directs his hope onward to 
another, and thus from cottage to cottage, until at length 
he reaches the harbor ; — so it is'-with, the soul : as it en- 
ters the new, yet unknown path #f this life, it directs its 
eye to the object of its highest good, and every thing 
which it perceives to contaui any good, it takes for it 
And as its insight is at first imperfect, and has neither 
experience nor instruction, a little sockI seems great to 
it, and hence its desire is at first bent upon it. Thus 
we see little children vehemently desire an apple, and 
when they grow larger they desire a bird, and when 
still larger beautiful dress, and afterwards a horse, and 
then a wife, and then riches, and so on. The reason of 
this is that the soul does not find in any one of these 
things what it seeks for, and what it hopes to find else- 
where. And thus we may see that one wish always 
stands behind the other in the eye of the soul, like a 
pyramid which increases more and more, and spreads 
towards the basis, and the last ground and the basis 
of all wishes, is God. In truth, as one loses his way, 
on a path here on earth, so the soul often loses its way 
on that path on which our wishes wander. * * * *,A« . 
we see that he who walks in the right way, attains the 
end, and fulfils his wish, and comes to rest after his la- 
bors ; but he who enters the wrong path never attains 
his object, and never comes to rest, so it happen^ also 
in life. The correct pilgrim come9 to the end and to 
rest, but he that misses the path can never reach it ; 
but with much disappointment of ahiI he wilUook with 
a longing eye into an empty distance*" 
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REMARKa 



1, Goethe, in his Faust, has represented the tiatura 
* of denre m a most terrible maaner. It is probably the 

only tragedy in which desire ^ as such, is the pathos 
_ of the hero. Faust would like to have the whole 
. ^ universe serve him ; ha desires every thing, and is satis- 
fied with nothing- He is never under the influciice o( 
an emotion or passion : it is desire thai destroys hjm. 

2, In the sphere of desire we may discover pru- 
dence ; but not wisdom. ■ Epicurus was a priident man^ 
a man that would not inconsiderately indulge desires; 
he was a useful man, whatever Cicero, de Jtnibus 
honor lufi^ may say against him, for he taught that to be 
happy ourselves, we must assist others in beconiingf 
happy. Man needs man and cannot live without him, 
and knowing this, none should be selfish, but every one 
ouglit to live for others, that they a^ain may live 
for him. This is certairjly /yr«(/e«^ But happiness 
within this sphere of desires is not the highest end of 

^^ man, and however prudetjtly it may be planned, however 

prudently all 'means may be procured— there is au end 

higher still, and this is the salvation of the sonh This 

cannot be converifwl into a means; it is the final des- 

> tination of man. And that man is wise^ who endeffV' 

t ours to secure it to tuJBself. 
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CHAPTER n. 



ON INCLINATION AND PASSION. 

The general character of all positive inclinationsisthat 
of love ; it lives in all of them, and hence it is that most 
are named from it, as love of honor, love of life, self-love, 
love of fashion, &c. Love is the entering the nature 
and being of something else ; — ^loving a thing we unite 
ourselves with it, without expecting it to (yield to us. 
The character of love however, greatly differs. There is 
amoral love which may be demanded of us : we ought 
to love all our fellow beings, even our enemies. << Be 
like the cinnamon tree thai pours fragrance on him 
who hews it down." There is a religious love, it is the 
love of Ood, and to God, it is mercy towards those that 
deserve no love, and it is the love kindlexl in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit And there is finally a pathological love, 
or natural love, which does not rest on principles of our 
will, but on a kind of sympathy between ourselves and its 
objects, on what has been called propensity. Its distant 
analogy may be found in the animal world at the time 
when the old attend to their youne. Yet all conscious- 
ness being absent, it is but animal sympathy, instead of 
love, that we observe there. Hence it is that one gene- 
ration of animals knows nothing of another, for they 
neither remember, nor lavd each other, after the youn&r 
are once able to take care of themselves. £{o one would 
say either, however dependent his dog may be on him, 
that he is loved by him. Such doggish love woul^ be 
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worth little. All pathological or natural love, arises 
from a natural propensity to certain objects, and pre- 
supposes some resemblance between ourselves and them. 
In nature it is true that unlike poles attract each other, 
but they are nevertheless the poles of }be same power, 
and have it in common with each other, and ii is the 
power itself that thus divided, unites itself with itself 
by attraction. The objects of our love modify its char- 
acter. They are either ourselves, or something inan- 
imate, things and objects in nature, or they arQ our 
fellow-men. When its objects are inanimate we can- 
not properly speak of love, or if we do, we must use the 
word in a limited sense. It would be strange to say 
that we love a certain food or drink, or love a house, a 
garden, a golden chain, a ring : but in all these in- 
stances we would rather say we like such things. Only 
the like can enter into the nature of the like, the spiritual 
that of spirit, the sensual that of sensation ; but inan- 
imate things have nothing that resembles any thing in 
ourselves, and hence they cannot be loved, properly 
speaking. But we may love ourselves, and love our 
fellow-men. Yet the basis of all pathological love, is 
self-love, and no man ever lived that lov^ any thing 
different from himself, but self-love was the open or se- 
cret source of his interest.: Christ alone was free from 
all self-love : he loved as none before, or after him ; lie 
loved the world sinful as it was, and loved it having no 
scheme in view for himself, free from every calculation 
in his own favor. His love, the prototype of all, was 
not chained to his self, but free and pure ; he loved the 
world for its own sake. Our love, whatever be its ob- 
ject, rests always on our self-love, and we love every 
thmg else because' it pleases us, because if has some- 
thing which we love in ourselves. Yet though all love 
commences in self-love, it is not necessary that the lat- 
ter should remain the prevailing soul of the former, but 
it may become so strong and so pure, that self-love dis- 
appears. This shows itself especially when love be- 
comes mutufl^ when it exists between two persons. This 
love like every other commences with self-love. We 
love a quality, a trait in the character of another, be* 
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■ cause it pleases us, because it correspk>nds mth our 
idea of nobleness, or because it is agreeable to our feel- 
infl[. The other loves himself as much as we l^ve our- 
selves, and the approbation of others is desired Asmuch 
by him as by us. He perceives our likinfj to one of his 
qualities, and though he should find nothmg else in us, 
that could attract his attention, he will certainly like 
our liking to him, and thus his self-love will make him 
incline to us. But if our love could not leave the 
other, in whom we discovered a pleasant quality, indif* 
ferent, his love to our liking will certainly strengthen 
our inclination to him ; now, however, its object will 
/ no longer be a quality in him, but his love, so that our 

C ^tM-^ love will U«e his love, or that love will love itself, that 
love will have itself as its contents. Thus self-love is 
merged in love ; and love hovering over two like a 
genius of peace and harmony, so unites them, that 
though two in space and time, they will be one in spirit. 
There is a difierence, for there are two ; and yet there 
is none, for they are one. They do not love, the one 
something in the other, as his money, his beauty, his 
character ; but each loves the love of the other ; and 
love thus divided between two, resting in each, and be- 
ing the same in both, only closes itself together with 
itself. It finds itself, and rejoicing in having found it- 
self, it keeps together with itself. As the soul, accord- 
ing to Plato, was divided in two, before it entered the 
world, and now each half seeks the other, and as they 
wilL be delighted when they meet again, and are drawn 
towards each other by a mysterious feeling of their be- 
longing to each other, so it is with love between two 
persons. Such love may commence in self-love, but 
where it bf^ms and lives, self-love dies away. 

All inclinations ^ther have reference to man in his 
relation to himself as an individual, or to him, as he 

» is related to his fellow-men, ^md hence we have two 

general classes : 
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I. INCLINATIONS ARISING PROM THE RELATION 
IN WHICH MAN STANDS TO HIMSELF. 

Self love being the mother of all dlhe^ inclinations, 
demands an attention above all others. Its object is 
the person himself that loves. It is only love in which 
the subject that loves, and the olyect loved, are the 
same, for loving mysielf, it is I that love, and it is I that 
am loved. It includes a consciousness of our existence, 
and of every thing that can render it comfortable and 
pleasant. Arising from out natural tendency to pre- 
serve ourselves, we not only desire a continuation of 
our existence in the present life, but also after death, 
and not only rejoice in our preservation, bat especially 
delight in every new mode of existence, in every deveU 
opment of our powers. We love ourselves as we are^ 
and love what we find in ourselves. Self-love is the 
mother of all other inclinations, because unless we taker 
an interest in ourselves, it will be impossible to take it 
in anything else. The relation, however, in which we 
stand to ouirselves, will render it impossible for us, to 
be indifferent to ourselves ; for there is no other object 
V of which we can be so immediately conscious, and there 
y^^jr^^J^ is tmfn^i which we are conscious, that we can desire 
^ much, as we desire a continuation of our existence^ 
Every desire includes a knowledge of its object, which 
here is the subject that has the knowledge and the de-^ 
sire : but where knowledge and desire are so insepara* 
ble, that if we have the one, we most have the other, 
^^^ ♦ « there must be a strong propensity, or such a possibility 
^^^^^ 'Mfor the^^pw-of an inclination, that the inclination will 
# certainly be formed. Hence no man can help loving 
himself, for it is as natural to him as to breathe. 

The object of self-love, it has been stated, is our self, 
and all it contains. Its contents are its existence, the 
continuation of this existence, life, and all that consti- 
tutes a part of ourselves. — We can, however, only love 
ourselves as living beings, and in proportion as we* 
love ourselves we shall love our life. This we loVe be- 
cause it is our^, and because we love ourselves.^ Lovt 

37 
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of life is therefore next in importance, for unless we live 
we cannot lore. 

« 
LOVE OP UPE. 

The mere tendency to IJFe, and continue life, we have 
in common with the animal : the worm when trodden 
upon writhes beneath the foot, os if it were unwiNing 
to die ; the ox when struck with the ax of the butcher 
moans and rages as if he resisted with all his might the 
attempt to deprive him of his life. But no anitnal can 
love its life, for to love a thing, we must be conscious 
of it, and be able to desire it. Man may love his life ; 
because he can render the idea of life objective to him- 
self, he can in his ^thoughts separate life from himself, 
and say, *»f»y Zi/c*" Biit we love life on account of its 
contents, and these are the joys and pleasures of life. 
Hence these become objects of our love. There are 
two ways in which we may enjoy ourselves in life: — 
life is activity; every activity that feels itself oscillates 
between rest and labor ; the change from the one to 
the other is pleasant. It is pleasant to recreate one's self 
after labor, and it is pleasant to muscles and nerves to 
be active again after rest. A desire for rest without la- 
bor is indolence, and desire for constant employment be- 
comes an inclination to enterprise, business, and may de- 
generate into restlessness. If the former by its power of 
sloth, drags u&down to matter; the latter destroys the vig- 
or of our system. But as rest becomes tediotis, and activ- 
ity exhausts, and consequently either by itself, becomes 
unpleasent, man will try to unite them moderately, so 
that neither one prevails above the other. This is the 
origin of diversions and amusements of every kind. 
For every play demands, on the one hand, some atten- 
tion, some activity, yet one that does not fatigue, and 
on the other, it permits us to rest ourselves. Hence 
there is in children an inclination to play. But adults 
may likewise incline to games. The constantly chang- 
ing and always attractive manner in which this kind 
of activity employs* the mind, is highly fascinating, the' 
skill we have an opportunity of exnibiting ; the attrac- 
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tion offered to the imagination by chance that prevails 
in games, and by tempting a dark and concealed for- 
tune, all of them render this kind of entertainment pleas- 
ant. So it is with hunting. The elements of this 
pleasure are manifold. All uncertainty is exciting; 
the uncertainty of success is therefore among the first ; 
we half fear, and half hope ; fear and hope mingling pro- 
duce the emotion of anxiety, which ispleasant if hope pre* 
vails over fear. The next elements are, the exercise of 
skill and judgment in discovering the haunts of the 
game; presence of mind in seizing the Opportunity 
quickly, and with confidence when it offers itself. It 
is derightfiil too, to rest under the green boughs of 
trees, to move from place to place in pursuit of 
an object we much desire ; the fragrance ot woods is 
invigorating, and the observation of the life of animals 
is interesting. This inclination to hunting was greater 
during the middle ages, than it was among the ancients, 
or than it is now. Among the ancients we find that 
the Egyptians, Indians, and all the Asiatic nations, con- 
sidered animals sacred, and rather protected than des- 
troyed them. Among the Greeks, too, certain animals 
were consecrated to certain gods, and were used in sacri- 
fices. Yet Hercules and other heroes hunted them, es- 
Eecially those that were inimical to man. Hercules 
ills the Nemean lion, the Lernean serpent, &c. In- 
clinations to war, to adventures, and other tendencies 
of our nature, rest on the same principle. 

Closely connected with our life, are the means by 
which we support it, and if we love the former we 
must take interest in the latter. Hence we form an in- 
clination to eating and drinkiiig^ and to society. A 
good dinner in a good company has its attractions for 
every one. The union of sensual with intellectual en- 
joyments during meals, was highly cultivated by the 
Greeks; their symposia are well known. It seems 
that by satisfying our sensual wants, we are left more 
free, and. alive to those of the mind. Food has certain- 
ly a soothing influence upon the mind, and it is for this 
reason, that while we eat and drink we forget past 
troubles and listen less to the cares that ei(^er harass us 
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for the present or for the future. Hence it it too, that 
whttt is said during!: a meal, was thought by many pa- 
lions to be spoken in confidence and sacred ; and that 
certain nations, as the Arabians, will not injure their 
enemy after they have eaten with him. The citizens of 
Moskau, gave their empress when visiting her, bread 
and salt, and she accepting it, declared that all her ap- 
prehensions were gone. And in modern times we do 
not invite every one to eat and drink with us ; but like 
to feel at liberty during our meals, to say what we please. 
Kant has very ingeniously pointed out the course good 
conversation should take during a meal. Every thing 
unpleasant to any one, absent or present, should he 
avoided, and it should pass from the mere narratum of 
the novelties of the day, the contents of newspapers, to 
arguing. For in speaking of novelties and of the 
news of the day, different-^ views will be expressed, and 
as every one thinks well of his own he will politely de- 
fend them. Conversation thus becomes more lively 
and will finally end in jesting. Much reasoning fa- y^ 

tigues, especially towards the end of a festival, since eat- ^ /^^^ 

ing makes one feel inclined to rest. Mirth, Ji^pHlM^ ^^^^^^ V 
and pleasant allusions are useful to digestion, &c. In- ^^^ 

clinations to dancing, smoking, and fashion, likewise 
proceed from our love of life and its enjoyments. 

Qur inclination to fashion concerns more the form of 
objects, than the objects themselves. It extends not 
only to dress, but to furniture, Ftyle of building, litera- 
ture, art, and every thing else of which we make use. 
The inclination itself rests on an innate tendency to give 
form to whatever comes into our hands; we are free in 
giving this form, and not hound, like the spider or the 
bee, to a particular one for every object. Hence forms 
are changeable, and this chan^eablenessofforniis what 
is called fashion. Many object to it because it is 
changeabfe ; but every product of man is perfectible, 
and man seeking constantly for the best form for dress 
and .every thing else, and never finding the absolute 
bes^ changes it without interruption. Some form our 
dress, our furniture (S&c, must have: placing no value 
upon any particular one leftvesus D[K)raily more free^ 
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than if we either adhere to an old fashion, because we 
consider it best, or are alwnys anxious to be foremost in 
every one. Kant therefore says correctly, that there are 
fools in the fashion and out of it. It is weakness to speak 
against fashion. Since our dress needs some form, and 
which of the many possible forms this may be, is whol- 
ly immaterial. Fashion may become useful ; for as it 
extends over the productions of the mind : there are 
times when certain institutions, the study of certain 
languages and sciences become fashionable, when we 
feel inclined to imitate what is good in other nations. 

The inclination to smoking seems wholly unnatural. 
It was unknown until the discovery of America, and 
thence spread over all Europe. It is an ethereal eat- 
ings soothing and passing time. Though unnatural, it 
no doubt had a very simple origin. Some think that 
the Indians who kindled fire with a great deal of 
trouble, tried to preserve it, by placing coals in the stem 
of a plant, and by putting this plant into the mouth 
whenever it became inconvenient to carry it in the 
hand. Others are of opinion that the Indians, in order 
to protect themselves from musketoes, made smoke 
around themselves, and at first putting smoking plants 
into their mouths for convenience sake, they became 
fond of them and so formed by degrees a habit of using 
them. 

So is our inclih(^tion to dancing natural in its origin. 
The emotions of savages are few in number, but strong 
and vehement in energy. They become sometimes so" 
agitated that they must open a vein to obtain relief. 
Generally, joyful occurrences make them to jump and 
run about, and in these irregular motions, those which 
we call dancing and which keep time and rhythm, orig* 
inated. Dancing is, therefore, the external representa- 
tion of our internal emotions by the motions of the 
body. So soldiers have different marches for every 
military motion, and these marches accompanied by 
music have their efiects upon them. In Liefland, the 
reapers in harvest keep time with music. With us, 
however, dancing does not proceed from an emotion, 
but we diance to excite one. The savage jumping about 
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needs no music : he sings and claps bis hands ; that is 
enough for him; we must have music the melodies 
of which will inspire us and dispose us to dancing. 

Manifold indeed are the inclinations that may .arise 
from the natural tendencies of our nature, all of which 
have reference to man as an individual being. We have 
desire for knowledge; when this desire is satisfied by 
any one, when we observe his wilhn^ness and zeal to aid 
us, we love him, and this love is that of the scholar to 
the teacher. We have a desire for health ; if we are 
sick and recover through the aid of a skillful physi- 
cian, we again cannot but feel attached to him. And 
so it is with the ward^ who unable to defend his own 
rights, will, as he hecomes conscious of their value, 
strongly incline to his careful, attentive, and disinterest* 
ed guardian. We shall now consider self-love in its 
negative form, in which it is 

SELP-HATRED. 

By hatred in general, we understand here a constant 
dislike to whatever could interfere with our self-love. 
The object of this hatred may either be something ex- 
ternaly or the person who hates himself so that he- is 
himself the object of his own displeasure. Hating 
himself, man desires to direct his thoughts away from 
himself; filled by the higrhest displeasure, he would 
forget himself. Self-hatred seems wholly unnatural, 
and the question is. What is its origin ? Nothing but 
self love. This is paradoxical. Self-love seems to 
be the principle of self-hatred, and this certainly is no 
better than to say : a man hates himself because he loves 
himself. The object of self hatred is man himself, yet 
not the whole of man, but some one of his qualities, 
closely and inseparalely interwoven with his whole 
character and bein^. Man loves himself and would 
like to be as perfect m every respect as possible. The 
interest he takes in himself induces him to sketch an 
ideal of what he ou^ht to be : he then compares him- 
self as he is, with this ideal, and finding that he Js not 
by any meaM like it, he receives pain from the result 
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of this comparison. Instead of making a resolute at- 
tempt to improve his character^ bis viriU seems diseased 
and is inactive, and the displeasure minj^ling with his 
feelings of self-love, he avoids thinkinor of himself and 
hales himself. Thus self-hatred originates only in 
self-love. When in addition to this, man becomes 
weary of life, either because he has spent his physical 
powers in the excessive indulgence of sensual pleasures 
and hates their constant and monotonous repetition, or 
because he has suffered misfortunes without sufBcient 
firmness to support himself properly under them— then 
it is possible he will commit suicide. And in the com- 
mission of it we may see that man hates himself because 
he loves himself. For what can be the reason, for 
which he should desire to make an end to his own life? 
Either he must desire to withdraw himself from an ac- 
tivity to which he would have to attend in order to live 
as is the case with many persons who have lost proper- 
ty or honor, or to free himself from suffering like Mira- 
beau or Claviere, or to obtain an imagined happiness 
like the Indian philosopher Calamus. In all these in- 
stances^ however, we must say that if the self-murderer 
did not love himself, he could not care for life or death ; 
but taking interest in himself, he kills himself to be free 
from something that is painful to him, or obtain that 
which he much desires. With some flattering hope the 
self-murderer embraces death. The correctness of 
these remarks are corroborated by the fact, that persons 
who are particularly concerned for their life and its 
preservation, very often have an irresistible tendency 
to commit suicide. This has been observed by Gall. 
Suicide committed in such* an instance, is certainly the 
fruit of an irregular self*love. — Nothing leads, however, 
more quickly lo the aversion to life than inactivity. 
When a gradual transition from rest to labor is want- 
ing, time is stript of interest and we feel oppressed with 
its' ted iousness. The mind hates emptiness, it feels a 
horror, a void : it desires to fill its life with deeds and 
actions. Hence many, as has been remarked, hang 
themselves, because time rests too hard on them. 

Aversion ia the negative, not of self-love as such, bat 
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of a modification of it When we do not love oar ttlf 
as a whole so much as one of its qualities, say personal 
beauty, or art, science, or anything that belongs to4t, 
then our inclination should be called ^Hove of our qucU" 
itiesy or of that which w otirs and not stlf-loveJ* 
This love of what is our own, is principally found 
among children, who love their harid or their eye^ or 
something belongingto themselves, but cannot yet form 
a notion of themselves as a whole. It is met with 
among women, and characterizes some nations as the 
Athenians of ancient, and the French in modern times. 
In proportion as we love every thing belonging to our- 
selves, we feel an aversion to all that may interfere with 
it. I love, for example, health, and as soon as I hear of 
a prevailing disease I feel a strong aversion to it ; I 
love wealth and hate to see poverty wrapped in rags : 
we lovo truth and in proportion as we feel inclined to it, 
we shun ignorance. Here, likewise, suicide may be 
committed. The honor of a person is not the person ; 
yet it is a high quality of his character, and he loves it 
more than himself. If honor is wounded, and he des- 
pairs of recovering it, he kills himself. So a lady loves 
her beauty ; she is seized with the 8mall-|X)X ; her face 
is covered with marks and she is ready to die. 

8ELP-L0VE AS A PASSION. 

Self-love as a passion, is selfishness, and originates 
whea a desire enters our self-love. The desire is that 
every thing shall serve us, and exist only for us to 
the exclusion of every one else. Every desire the end 
of which does not lie out of the sphere of him who 
desires, is selfish; and when such a desire enters into 
an inclfnation, it converts the latter into a passion^ 
Passion renders the origin of other inclinations, if not 
impossible at least difficult; hence the selfish man can* 
not take interest in any thing unless it has some refer- 
ence to himself. The man who loves himself may love 
others, but the selfish man is incapable of loving from 
disinterested naotives. Truth and beauty have value 
for him as fistr as they are useful to him ; if he cannot 
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see their immediate use, they leare him indifferent. 
The selfish man expects the devotion ef all, he expects 
every one to be active for him ; but feels little inclined 
to do an^ thing for others. If he is disappointed in his 
expectation he feels unhappy. He is incapable of 
forming friendship because be can only take interest 
in himself. He will break any connection if it comes 
in coUbion with his interest. Selfishness either con- 
cerns our whole self or only parts of it. When the 
latter is the ease, passions arise, when a desire draws 
itself into an inclination, which we have formed to 
something, belonging to ourselves, to an attribute of 
our character, to skill in art or knowledge, science, 
&c. I love a science because by labor and application, 
I have acquired considerable knowledge in it and have 
made it my own. Now I desire that every one else 
shall love it as I do, and if I discover that it is not 
generally favored, I become'' passionate. Or I am 
strongly inclined to some practical object which I have 
in view ; I desire the assistance and interest of every 
one, and try to gain it by all means and ways. My 
inclination will thus become a passion, and force me 
to sacrifice rest and frequently honor to it. For to 
gain the interests of others, I shall if my inclination has 
become passion, accomodate myself to every one, agree 
with every one's views and nowhere show my own in 
opposition to those of others. 

Another form of selfishness is po^^'on /or enjoyment. 
When our inclination to pleasure is pervaded by the 
desire for every thing that may serve it, when this de- 
sire makes us hunt for pleasures, then our inclination 
is a passion. As such, it renders all other inclinations 
subordinate to itself, and takes interest in nothing unless 
it can be eaten or drunk, or made in some way subserv- 
ient to our pleasures. Works of art and literature, 
sciences and all intellectual productions, have worth 
only when they can be enjoyed by way of a refined 
pleasure. This passion exhibits itself also thus. When 
we love life and are willing to labor in order to enjoy 
it, our love is an inclination. But when we desire en- 
joyments independent of labor, when we desire to enjoy 
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what others have gained by their labor, or when we de- 
sire otbers to labor that we may enjoy the fruits of thehr 
labors, then our inclination to life and its enjoynoents is 
a passion. 

There is, finally, a theoretical egotism or selfishness 

* which we will merely noention here. It is that egotisio, 
which has either laid down certain rules and maxims 
for practical pursuits and for intercourse with men, all 
of whom it considers selfish and under the influence of 

' the ssLine selfish rules which it has adopted, imd on the 
execufi^Q of which it insists with asiagularperseverance. 
Or it is egotism in theory, science, which considers its 
judgments and views and hypotheses to be infallible, 
and expects all others to yield to them. 

SELF-LOVE AS PASSION IN ITS NEGATIVE FORM. 

Here it is self-hatred, as represented above, that be- 
comes a terrible passion, in which man constantly tor- 
tures and vexes himself; for he is not satisfied either 
with himself or with any thing in himself and this pas- 
sion noay be compared to the bodily disease called epi- 
lepsy. In this disease every nerve touches and wounds 
the other, and every muscle affects the other with pain; 
the whole body seems to be in conflict with itself, and 
seems to be determined to ruin itself by its own remain- 
ing strength. The individual is sick through his own 
nerves and muscles ;. nerves and muscles are not attack- 
ed from without, but they afllict each other mutually. 
So it is with self-hatred when it is kindled into apo^ 
sion. The dissatisfaction of man with himself is a per- 
manent one and he cannot think of himself without the 
greatest pain. He consumes his life in bitterness, for in 
all he does and undertakes, he will perceive frailties, 
and these will so attract his attention that he cannot ^ee 
the good mingled with them. If he could do the latter, 
he would mend what is imperfect and go joyfully from 
one degree of improvement to another. The artist 
while he finishes a work, may noticeits frail ties, but hav- 
ing finished it, he has improved himself and commen- 
ces a new work with a determination to execute it, as 
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mttch more skillfully as his own power has been raised, 
and so he advances himself by every work and widi him- 
self all his productions. The man dissatisfied with him- 
self finds all his thoughts constantly drawn to his frail- 
ties and weaknesses, and cannot turn them away from 
them. It seems as if every possible pleasure in life or 
that man could take in himself was suddenly suppres- 
sed, because the higher idea which man has of himself, 
and of genuine pleasure cannot enter on aiieh pleasures 
as being beneath it. This discord like an electric spark 
passes through everjr feeling of pleasure that man might 
derive from his productious or life, or any thing"^ that life 
offers. For once at war with himself he is so with every , 
thine else, and finds fault with whatever comes from 
the nand of man. Every thing human is imperfect ; 
but it has likewise something good ; the man dissatisfied 
with himself and the world, will every where see only 
the faults and not the beauties. He is morose, and as 
the proverb says, finds fault with the fly crawling on 
the wall. There is no innocent pleasure, no work, no 
science in which he does not find something to cen- 
sure. 0-tc^ 

And finally, MiP» aversion to life may become a pas- 
sion and then it may be called ill humor. In it man 
desires every thing, and is satisfied with nothing. No 
joy and no hope, no knowledge and no skill is equal 
to his anticipations. Dissatisfaction alone is perma- 
nent, but its objects are in a constant flow. This ill hu- 
mor differs widely from the humor of the poet. He is 
likewise conscious of the infinite and great, and of the 
deficiencies of every human work and pursuit. Butin- 
stead of finding fault with these deficiencies and becom- 
ing morose, the poet by his power of language represents 
the contrasts between the infinite and the trifling anxiety, 
and solicitude expressed by man for the finite and the 
stress laid on little things, and thus renders the trifling 
cares of man ridiculous, yet without bitterness or satire. 
He uses the infinite as a mirror, and making the pur- 
suits of man reflect themselves in it, he effects all he de« 
sires. 
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IL INCLtNATIONS ARISING FROM THE RELATION OF 

MAN TO HIS FELLOW-MEN. 

LOVE OF PROPERTY- 

The notion of property pre-supposes a relatibn of men 
to epch other; in which they are united at least for the 
purpose of protecting each other and what they possess. 
In this relation every one must have something, a bow 
or a net, a staff or a herd of cattle. Separated from all 
the rest, isolated like Robinson Crusoe on a distant island, 
a man could not have property, for though the whole 
island mio^ht l:e his by the law of taking first possession, 
there would be no law to protect him in his properly. 
Only when many are united so that one has a property 
from the possession and use of which every one else is 
excluded, we speak of property and not until then. If 
love of properly is impossible without a relation of the 
possession to other men, it is impossible likewise with- 
out a notion of property and its value. There are ani- 
mals that in collecting a small provision for the inclem- 
ent seasons seem to have an idea of time as something 
futurej for they lay up for future wants, and of proper iy^ 
for they attempt to defend it when it is attacked. 80 
the bees guard their honey, cows on the Alps of Swit- 
zerland seize certain objects, and defend them vehement- 
ly from others. The German rat gathers in a great 
quantity of wheat, and many poor persons seek its holes 
and take the fruits of its labors. Yet no one would se- 
riously say that animals truly have property, or else man 
would steal, as often as he makes u^ of their provisions 
without their permission. They have no idea of prop- 
erty nor of time, and they defend what they instinctive- 
ly gather from an impulse of their nature and not from 
a feeling of right. The idea of property is therefore 
necessary, to form an inchnation to it. Where it is 
wanting th^re is no inclination. Children of rich pa- 
rents, may have a great deal of property, yet they have 
no idea of it. They know not the value of wealth and 
hence do not care for it. If their parents are dead we 
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place them under the care of guardians, when they grow 
and become of age, they generally form a strong incli- 
nation to property, for they have then become conscious 
of its value. As an inclination to property is impossi- 
ble without an idea of it, so we must have an idea of 
time, and its duration ; for property is to be permanent, 
to endure in time. The apple when eaten, is no longer 
the property of any one ; but the tree, from which it 
was plucked will bear apples again. The child, how- 
ever, will give the whole tree for a single apple. 

The love of property pre-supposes therefore anobjecty 
from the possession and use of which every one else is 
excluded^ a notion of time and the value of property 
as a means of support in all time. The less persons 
are accustomed to look ahead, the less strong will be 
their-love of property. Savages have no clear idea of time 
in its three great divisions, the past, the present, and 
future ; their social life is not well-regulated, and their 
loveof property is consequently weaK. They live by 
fishing, and the chase, and their unerring shafts easily 
make the wild bird or the stag^ their property. But such 
property is of no duration ; the bow and the arrows, the 
net and the trap are the only permanent property of 
savages. The momentary want demands their labor, 
but the want being satisfied they do not trouble them- 
selves any further. The property of Nomades stands on 
somewhat higher ground. Their social life is more close 
and settled, and their notion of time is more accurate. 
Living on the milk of animals, they must raise and pro- 
tect tnem. Yet their property is still movable, like 
that of savajges. Cain kills Abel ; the farmer supplants 
the wandering herdsman. Where agriculture prevails, 
the notion of time becomes strong and clear, for the farmer 
depends on seasons. Farms cannot be moved ; the ob- 
ject of property is therefore permanent. But while thus 
the character of property becomes permanent and im- 
movable, it is not wholly adapted to the changeable- 
n«s8 of time and to our own mutability. The farm, the 
house, the garden, will always renadn on the saAe 
spot, though we may desire to change our residence. 
Now it might ke that two, either of whom would 
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desire the property of the other, might make an 
' exchange. Such instances would, however, be rare. 

• It will be more frequently the case that, one anxious, 
to relinquish his estate for the purpose of seeking 
another residence, might find one willing to sell his, but 
not to exchange it, and then a medium would be re- 
quired, by which to represent the respective valut of 
each property. This nepresentati ve of property is found 
even among savages, and consists principally in some 
thing rare, as rare feathers, shells, or birds. In * the 
Old Testament, however, money is mentioned. It is 
the representative among all ci?ilized nations, and the 
question is ; What is the re^on that gold and silver are 
used for this purpose ? 

The hypotheses on this subject are different, as they 
take into consideration one or the t>ther qua\^ty of prop- 
erty. One of its qualifies is that ittnust have be^n gain- 
ed by labor. The apple I eat, plucking it from the tree 
of another, is not mine in the sense in which I call the 
fruit of that tree mine, which I have ffrafted, and upon 
which I have bestowed much care. Hence they say 
that silver and gold, and the precious metals are oi^ly to 
be brought forth fi^m the bowels of the earth- by, much 
labor, and for this reason they are well qualified to re- 
present property; for it must also have been earned by 
diligence, if not directly by our own, by that of those 
from whom we inherited it. They are rare too, not 
very abundant, and consequently their value will place a 
proper estimate on property in general. Yet property 
may be gained without labor ; a thing betenging to no 
one becomes mine by my mere will to take possession 
of it, for res nxdlius cedit primo occupanti. Others, 
therefore, have directed their attention to the use to be 
made of property, land said, the representative of proper- 
ty ought to be something which cannot itself be used 
for any thing else. The design of property is, to be 
used ; if that which represents it, can be used, then it 
becomes apart of property, and not its mere representa- 
tive. It might effect exchanges, but not sales. Yet we 
have innumerable articles made of gold and silver, and 
this hyjpothesis is not therefore fully correct. Hencd we 
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raust keep a different quality of property in view, and this 
is its permanency and duration. Of all bodies the pre- 
cious metals are the most durable ; gold and silver re- 
lain their nature in all the changes they may have to 
undergo ; lead, iron, and copper are destructible. Agai^ ; 
precious metals cannot be imitated, and if mixed with 
inferior substances, it is easy to detect it. It is remark- 
able that many persons love its r^resentative more than 
property itself; they prefer money to that, the value 
of which it represents. The reason perhaps is, that 
money is more movable, that it is the same every where. 
The elements of the pleasure we take in the posses- 
sion of property are many, and among them are the fol- 
lowing: Property in general, the possession of earthly 
objects, increases the feelings of our existence ; for what 
we possess attaches itself to us. Hence the possession 
of property gives us a feeling of greater importance, in- 
fluence, and security. A^ain : all property is to serve 
as means, either for the satisfaction of tbdily^ or intel- 
lectual^ or moral wants and activities, and if the satis- 
faction of these whnts is pleasant, the possession of the 
means must be so. Property secures to us a certain 
degree of independence. It is pleasant to be able to fol- 
low out and execute one's own plans. But to do this de- 
mands property. In proportion as any one has wealth, 
he will feel inclined to think that he can do what he wills, 
and this again is pleasant. Some love the acquisition 
of property, more than property. Activity is pleasant 
in itself and is the soul of.life ; if the activity which we 
employ for something that we may call our own is 
successful, it may become the object of our inclination. 
And as the acquisition, so the preservation of property 
may be the object of an inclination, which may be call- 
ed economy. Property has reference to the future, and 
every one who is wise will be impressed with the neces- 
sity of preserving the means of support after they have 
once been acquired, and of maintaining the balance 
between one's income and expenses, lest the fruits of la- 
bor be overbalanced by the pleasures of enjoyments. 
This inclination is found in all classes of men, yet 
the higher classes are much more frequently inclined 
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to spend fredy* Artists, poets^ and persons of the same 
or similar employments are frequently poor/ Socrates 

k had little or nothing ; Lutlrcr died, leaving his estate in- 
volved iti debt ; Melancthoii knew not how to preserve 
wfiat he earnedj or what wm presented to him, and Cat- 
vin left nothing of note. Nevertheless the inctinatioo 
to the preservation of property is a useful one, and if 

hi exercised in the proper spirit is a virtne, 

m 

LOVE OF PROPERTY AS A PASSIOK; 

AU property is to be considered as means for some end, 
it is to be used, to be consumed, for it has no value what- 
ever, unless it is employed. But when one's love to prop* 
erty has degenerated into a passion, our relation to it has 
been changed, and while before we considered it m^on^, 
we now re^^ard it as the end of all our activity and of 
our life* It is generally said that too great mdination 
to property or a desirs for too great an amoujit h^com^ 
a passion ; but both definitions are wrong. My inch- 
nation to property may be very ^reatj and I still may 
feel at liberty to use it for my bodily support, for my 
pleasures, or the promotion of benevolent objects^ and 
as long as 1 can do so, i am not under the dominion of 
a passion. And again it is wrong to say that where a 
too large amount is desired, we have yielded to a pas-- 
sion. For what is much or little on the scale of wealth 7 
We call him well off who has as much as he needs. 
But the rational man needs not much to live on, for na- 
ture is satisfied with little, — Natura prnwis conienia; 
yet another needs an amount which some would call 
much. The ideas of riches are, therefore, relative, and 
from them we cannot derive a definition of avarice or 
coveteoiisness^ It cannot be the object of an inclioation 
either that converts it into a passion ; it remains the 
same, though its quantity should be greater or less, 
Nor can it be the idea we form of thrs object ; for this 
may be infinite as the object itself, and still not force us 
to form a passion for it. When a man would rather 
^ lose his life than his property, when he would rather 
^.starve himself and his family, than use his money as 
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means, when consequently his property is his idol for 
which he labors and liv^es, when he is no longer free 
but the slave of his idol, then instead of an indination 
to property he has a passion for it. The relation of the 
person to his property has been changed; the difference 
between this inclination and its corresponding passions 
is one relating to quality and ilot merely one to quan- 
tity. Passions pervert what is originally correct. 
What is means becomes an end, and what ought to be 
the end becomes means. Money becomes the end, and 
the persons the means for its acquisition and preserva- 
tion. It is not he that has the money, but the money 
has him. Money iathe substance and being of his life, 
he is its accidence. This appears clearly from the man* 
ner, in which the man whose idol is money, treats him- 
self and all others. He that has nothing is worth no- 
thing in his view ; property and noi personality makes 
with him the man ! When he holds hitercourse with 
men, his motive is the anticipation of some benefit or 
advantage which he may derive from such an inter- 
course. If he cannot gain somethings he will not seek 
the society of any one. Again^ he frets himself in the 
same way. If he loses what he possesses, his joys are 
gone; and life being stripped of its highest good for him, 
he kills himself. 

Love of property s as a passion, presents itself under 
two different forms, for we either delight in the acquisi- 
tiou of property, and then it is covetousness or self-in- 
terest ; or we delight in its preservation and then it is 
avarice. 

1. Covetousness is the passion that desires constantly 
to add to the stock we afapeady have. The covetous man 
knows of but one good, — property, ormoney — he there- 
fore indulges not any other passion that might interfere 
with this. He desires an infinite increase of his wealth, 
and yet knows of no end, for which to use it. He does 
not care very particularly how he obtains his posses- 
sions if he has only a legal title to them. '< He removes 
landmarks, seizes every thing his debtor has, lest he 
should lose interest, demands the reward before he as- 
sists the sufferer, and will rather see the corpse of the 
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Stranger exposed by the way-side than bury it without 
being certain of his fee." It is not necessary, however, 
that the covetous man cheat, and make use of immoral 
means to obtain his possession. He may be the pm- 
dent, cool, calculating arithmetician who well knows 
that honesty is the best means of attaining his grand 
object. The covetous is always the self-interested. 
For .in all he does, sajrs, and undertakes, he has only 
his ov^n advantage in view; and nothing else can 
move him to do any thing. 

2. Avarice has for its objects the preservation of its 
pr«()erty. The avaricious, mistaking its true value, 
will not suffer himself to use it for any purpose, not 
even for the necessaries of life. The miser who stumbled 
against a stone and hurt his toe, exclaimed, " it was 
well that I had not on my shoe, or else I should have 
torn it." ^-^he avaricious man denies himself every 
pleasure, lest he should receive detriment in that which 
is so dear to him. He knows of no greater happiness 
than to count his guineas again and again. He con- 
ceals them with themostanxiouscare,and returns alarm* 
ed to see if he has left the slightest clew that might lead 
to the discovery of his heart's treasures. .The English 
, millionaire dressed in the rags of a beggar, and on a fam- 
ished horse travels from province to province in search 
of his idol ; he feeds his horse upon hedges, dips his 
hard bread in water and returns with a full purse, con* 
cealing the guineas thus gained in the torn hangings of 
a distant room, where his son-in-law, to whom he had 
given his daughter empty-handed, after much seeking 
finds them. ' This is the true character of the avari- 
cious man. Yet he must live, he must eat and drink, 
and must spend something ; but he will try to get every 
thing for the lowest price and of the cheapest kind. He 
is cold and hard as the metal that he loves, selfish in the 
highest degree, unwilling to give or lend, or assist in any 
way ; hence he is hated by all, loved by none.-r-The con- 
ditions required for the origin of covetousness or avarice, 
may be the idea a person entertains of the influence 
which wealth gives, and its power to grant access to 
gratifications of every kind ; an avaricious man of this 
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character will be anxious to have the full extent of his* 
wealth known. Or the idea of the usefulness of money 
is lost, especially when no other desire keeps it alive, 
and the avaricious man loves money for its owti sake 
and finds his sole pleasure in hoarding it. Such a one 
will wish to appear poor to the world. Others fear 
poverty in the midst of plenty, like the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who though possessed of immense wealth, feared 
he would die poor as a church mouse. 

Prodigality is the opposite of avarice. The prodigal 
spends what he has without thought of the future. 
His desire is to live and enjoy life. " He loses self-con- 
trol and stabilty of character, and is influenced in all his 
resolutions by the allurements of ^ sensuality. He pur- 
chases what is offered and pays double interest to ffet the 
money. Every whim that strikes his fancy is indulged, 
and every duty neglected; while his family is suffering 
from want, he feasts his associates in pleasure. He very 
generously pays those who assist him in the execution 
of his wishes, but leaves his faithful servants who labor 
for his real benefit, unrewarded. Louis XV., of f^rance, 
spent 2,000,000 of francs a week on his profligacy, and 
suffered his most faithful oflicersto starve. The spend- 
thrift makes presents when he cannot redeem his notes. 
He must come to a miserable end, for his expenses are 
sufficient to swallow up the greatest fortune. He will 
then drown his cares in increased dissipation, in gam- 
bling and drinking, and finally terminate his career by 
suicide." The spendthrift may be amiable, the miser is 
always detestable; the spendthrift loves society and 
shares his pleasures with others, the avaricious loves 
none but himself He is proud and haughty to those 
who ask his assistance, hard to his nearest relatives who 
depend on him ; and prepared to encounter even con- 
tempt if he can gain by it. The object of the covetous 
man may be enjoyment and a splendid style of living, 
but he is ever careful lest he should injure his estate by 
his expenditures, and makes every effort to increase his 
wealth at the same time that he appears to spend it free- 
ly. It is said in the Bible that it is more difficult for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God, than for a camel 
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to go through the eye of a needle. The question here 
offers itself; Why is this so? Is there any thing in 
property itself that renders it impossible to preserve pu- 
rity of heart or to become a christian 7 This cannot be, 
for the Bible admonishes us to gather property, by say- 
ing : ''Let bin) that stole, steal no more, but rather let 
him labor, working with his hands the thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that needeth.^^ 
It is said by some, that riches expose to many temptar 
tions, that they fill man with too great a love of earth, 
&c. ; — but poverty and want are no less trying and 
tempting, for if riches may lead to pride, haughtiness, 
vanity and sensual pleasures, poverty may lead to flat- 
tery, falsehood, fraud, theft and murder. The posses- 
sion of property is necessary, and' the greater or less 
amount is here of no consequence. And yet the Bible 
declares riches a great obstacle in the way of our salva- 
tion. It is not riches but the value we place upon them, 
that causes this difficulty. Whed we consider it as the 
highest good, when our desire for it makes us forget our 
duties to God and man, when we are covetous and ava- 
ricious, ttien it is more difficult for us to enter the king- 
dom of heaven than for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle. And to be rich in this sense, it is not necessa- 
ry that we should have great possessions ; the man who 
has but a cottage may value wealth as much as he who 
possesses millions ; he may be tortured day and night 
by his thirst for wealth. Again : covetousness and ava- 
lice destroy all morality. As passions they regard noth- 
ing Ihat is in their way; but every impediment only 
serves to increase their ener^ and power and makes 
them more violent. . The avaricious man expects to be- 
come rich without God, and does not hesitate to use any 
means that may lead to his favorite object. Not faith- 
ful to his God, he cannot be expected to be so to his fel- 
low-men. His honor is to gain'his object by craftiness, 
his happiness to increase his wealth. And from the 
abundance of his heart, his mouth speaks. What does 
not bring him gold is unworthy of his attention. He 
will violate his duty to parents and children, friends 
and benefactors if it comes in contact with his passion ; 
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nothing is too sacred to be sacrificed to money, even 
his honor has a price. No pledge is inviolable to him, 
no contract will he keep unless forced by law or self- 
interest ; he will betray his friend as Judas betrayed the 
Savior. Thus he sunders the nerve of human society, 
poisons the fountains of social life, destroys confidence 
and good faith, and substitutes in their place suspicion 
and distrust.' i 

But there is another characteristic of covetousness and 
avarice to be considered. It is cold and deliberate^ and 
unlike other passions, increases with age. The lower 
the fiame of U^jpt burns, the weaker the fire of imagina- 
tion grows, the stronger and more exclusive it becomes. 
With great care the avaricious man extinguishes all 
nobler emotions, lest they should lead him off from the 
greatobject of his desires, lest a kindly feeling should 
in a moment of weakness cause him to overlook his ad- 
vantage and to commit an inconsiderate action, as he 
would call it. With age the ardor of our feelings de- 
creases, and avarice that had before to contend with 
them, increases in proportion as our understanding be- 
comes more cool, more calculating. With most other 
passions this is the opposite ; Dante, in his Divina Co- 
media, meets the avaricious in the seventh circle of hell, 
and represents them as having a purse hanging around 
the neck on which they look with childish delight. 

The idea of property itself leads to great selfishness, 
for property is exclusive ; and if instead of endeavoring 
to enoble ourselves, we yield to low passions, riches - 
must become a teeming source of selfishness. The 
correct view on the subject before us is that all property 
takes its rise in the will of God ; for the earth and all 
that it contains, is his. Before the fall there w^s*no 
mine and thine^ but all was common to those that 
could use it. With the fall selfishness rose in man, ab- 
sorbing by its bitter root all healthful juice. Now each 
sought for the center of his existence in himself, and 
forgetting the common origin of all, he no longer re- 
cognized a brother in a fellow-man, but saw in himbdf 
a stranger. In this selfishness man gasped after all 
around him : without an intervening law the stronger 
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of our race would have deprived the weaker on6s of the 
most necessary means of sustenance. But Grod, from 
eternal love, appointed the right of property, lest men 
fighting for possessions destroy each other. Now every 
right imposes a duty, and the enjoyment of all rights de- 
pends on the fulfillment of our duties ; so thjat one can 
preserve his property only by abstaining from that of 
others.' It was for this purpose that God permitted men 
to divide the earth and its productions, that those who 
in their sinfulness were inclined to say ; " all is mine !" 
might learn to say, " these things are not mine ! from 
them I must abstain however great my desire to possess 
them." Property was intended not io strengthen our 
selfishness, but to bridle it, to break and subdue our 
selfish will. As rich and. poor must live together, a 
great variety of duties of love and kindness, originate in 
their mutual relation, which only become possible by 
the possession of property. But the avaricious man 
perverts all this, and makes wealth the source of rude, 
resistless selfishness: of quarrels and lawsuits, of en* 
mity and hatred. 

It may be well to remark, in conclusion, that the term 
riches does not refer solely to that property the represen- 
tative of which is money, but to every thing, science, 
honor, skill or whatever it may be, in the possession of 
which man feels himself rich, and which he desires as 
the highest good. The objects of our- riches may be 
different, the power exercised over us by them will be 
the same. Is honor the object of our passion? the tie 
that fastens us to earth and draws us away from God is 
ambition. Is the object beauty ? the tie is vanity ; 
is it knowledge 7 the tie is literary fame. In each of 
tli^m we are fettered by sin, for truth alone, that comes 
from Christ, can make us free. Taking the term ava- 
rice in this extensive sense, it may be justly said, that it 
is the root of all evil. Christ demands our whole affec- 
tion and whatever we love on earth, must have a refer- 
ence to his kingdom, and we must love it only because 
of this its relation. No rich man, none that feels rich in 
any thing out of Christ, can therefore enter the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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LOVE OF honor: 



Personal honor was as little known among the an- 
cients as personal liberty. l*he honor and liberty of 
the nation was that of each individual citizen, and 
Cato living wholly in the thought of national liberty, 
kills himself, when he considers it lost because he 
knows of none, belonging to himself, as an individual. 
"In the Iliad it is the wrath of Achilles, which is the 
moving principle on which all the rest becomes depend- 
ent, but it is not what we in modern times understand 
by honor. The offence felt by Achilles does not con- 
cern his honor, but he is grieved because Agamemnon 
has taken away his portion of the spoils, his^e/Kis,an hon- 
orary reward for his bravery. The violation concerns 
soipething real^ a gift, into which it is true some pre- 
ference, some acknowledgment of bravery and glory is 
placed ; and Achilles is enraged, because Agamemnon 
meets him in an unworthy manner and declares tha( 
he will not regard him among the Greeks — yet the true 
feeling of honor is no where perceptible in Achilles. 
TJiis appears top from the fact, that he is fully satisfied, 
when he receives back the portion, taken away from 
him, with some additional presents ; and also from the 
circumstance, that Agamemnon is ready to make this 
reparation, though both according to our views have 
rudely abused each other. They roused their anger 
by abusive words, but not their feelings of honor." 
Our principal question here of course must be i What 
do we understand by honor? By external honor we 
understand the good opinion which our fellow-men have 
of our qualities, of our charatcter or of ourselves. Hon- 
or is therefore not any thing tangible or material like 
property, it wholly is ideal, and love of honor is but the 
value we place upon the opinion, which others form of us 
orof our qualities. A man that does not care for this 
opinion, will not care for honor. Our fellow-men will 
in general value what is calculated to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and it will consequently receive their good 
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will and $(ood opinion. Hence whatever is of this 
gei^val character, whatever is generally desirable, will 
also be honorable, and bring honor to liini| who either 
has or acquires it. Some honor is innate, as for exam- 
ple that of being man, of being possessed of geniiXs, of 
talents ; other honor is inherited, as for example, the 
honor to be born of honest parents, or descended from 
an old and honorable family. From this latter honor, 
that of nobility arose, which was confined to a certain 
separate rank, but which is now passing away, as civili- 
zation dispels the remaining clouds of darkness. The 
noble ancestors of some old families, had served their 
country by their bravery, and the generous sacrificed, 
which they willingly made for its sake, and thus had 
gained the good opinion of their contemporaries in a 
high degree. By distinguishing themselves above 
others, by lofty deeds, they were raised above them. 
Yet what belonged exclusively to their own merit, was 
appropriated by their soi;is, as if virtue could be inherit* 
ed like a piece of ground or like property, and so the 
most degenerate sons frequently enjoyed that of which 
they were wholly unworthy. 

Honor, in the second place, may be gained by acywtr- 
ing whatever is of general value in the opinion of men. 
Here then a man's honor depends on his will and natural 
capacities. The means by which it is to be acquired, are 
skill in the use of our limbs, especially for the produc- 
tion of such works, as will benefit the community. 
This is the case with the soldier, who knows how to 
manage his horse, and to tvield his sword. The honor 
of the soldier diflfers however from the mere reputa- 
tion of the juggler, whose skill has no reference to the 
general welfare. Honor may be acquired by skill in 
realizing useful designs and purposes, the invention of 
new machines or the eonstruction of such as were 
already known; by works of the fine arts and by 
Science. The scientific man enjoys a more lasting 
honor than the artist, though the latter maybe more 
honored during his life. Sciences are free from the 
peculiarities of a national spirit, art is under its influ- 
ence. The Aphrodite of Apelles and the Madonna of 
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Raphael, differ more than the logic of Aristotle and thdt 
of Whateley. Among the scientific, those agaio are 
most highly honored, whose sciences are most closely 
related to practical pursuits. Honor may he acquired 
hy every occupation, that has reference to the satisfac- ^ 
tion of our wants. Every one, who while he is active 
for himself benefits the community at the same time, re- 
ceives honor. So the farmer has honor, for on his oc- 
cupation the basis of the whole government rests. The 
mechanic labors indeed for himself, but if he is skillful 
he will benefit the whole community in which he live^, 
and will be honored. Honor is higher in proportion ei3 
' th3 occupation by which it is acquired, has less th6 
welfare of the individual than that of the whole com- 
munity in view. The honor of a valuable justice ctf 
the peace is g;reater than his, who lives entirely to him- 
self; yet the justice of the peace may labor at the same 
time, for the support ofhis family ; he may be a carpen- 
ter, a farmer, or a merchant : hence the honor of the 
minister or the judge is still greater, for they devote 
themselves wholly to the welfare of the public. This 
external honor may be indicated by orders and insignia ; 
but it ceases to be honor, if it has no relation at all to 
morality, and thus becomes mere reputation. 

We now pass over to the consideration of internal 
honor. 

Internal or subjective honor is the idea which a per- 
son has of himself, ofhis qualities or ..character. The 
person is, however, free to seek for honor in any thing 
he possesses or is ; for the notion of honor is his own 
Creation and he may place it in what he pleases. It id, 
therefore, not the object, which is honorable in itself, 
but the notion of the subject, on which honor is depend- 
ent. The contents of honor may be high virtues, such 
as honesty] faithfulness, courage^ bravery, the exact 
fulfillment of duties : these are honorable in themselves; 
but with regard to subjective honor, they become so 
only, when the person raises them into the sphere of 
honor by his own determination, when he resolves to 
seek his honor in them. The question is not whether 
a thing is honorable in itself, bat whether it agrees with 
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our notions of honor. Hence a man of honor, in this 
sense of the word,'may neglect many duties and still re- 
main an honorable man in his own opinion, and again, 
he will often perceive obligations, and insist on their 
most exact fulfillment, when others Cian see none. He 
creates his obligations by the principles of his own 
honor, and considers it a point of honor to lead them 
out. -• It is this kind of honor, which may lose all trae 
substance and become wholly whimsical, a mere form 
without any true life. In this case, trifling and insig- 
nificant notions are frequently brought in connection 
with our honor ; and we insist on having them r^ard- 
ed as if they were really of great importance. We see 
then, that it is wholly left to the arbitrary choice of a 
person to extend his honor as far and over as many of his 
personal qualities as he pleases, and it is therefore natural 
that such subjective honor, the limits of which it must 
be difllcult to ascertain, is easily wounded ; especially 
when we consider that honor is something so subjective 
and that the notions of it differ so widely, that no gen- 
eral rule can be given as to what is offensive or not. 
What leaves one cold, rouses another into passion* 
And as no one is willing to have his honor estimated 
by another, but claiips the right to be his own judge in 
such matters, every one will when offended on so de- 
licate a point^ himself seek for satisfaction, for he alone 
knows liow much or little is required to make a suffi- 
cient reparation. This goes so far that unless the of- 
fender is himself a man of honor he is neither able to 
give nor take away the honor of another ; hence un- 
able either to offend or to give satisfaction. For sat- 
isfaction consists in seeing honor acknowledged hy 
another, but if he does not appear honorable to me his 
opinion cannot be of any value to me. 

But neither the external nor internal honor is the 
true honor. True honor can only be acquired by vir- 
tuci by moral conduct, by a correct relation to the di- 
vine law. The love of this honor is the root of many 
good traits in the character of man ; it ennobles, and with- 
out it, it must be difficult to fulfill our other duties ; 
since this donor alone can gain for us the true confi- 
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dence of our fellow-men, without which we could not en- 
joy a sphere of conscientious activity. This honor may 
be acquired by every one ; woman by chastity and her 
other domestic virtues; man by what he does and 
effects by faithfulness to a given promise, by scorning 
undignified actions, by works of art and of science : — all 
may acquire moral honor which alone can rendejr any 
other honor valuable. " Moral honor alone is permanent. 
"Like a hymn it is always attractive, while the mere 
objective or subjective honor is like a street song, which 
wearies the ears." The honor of Napoleon and that of 
Washington, differs as essentially as that of Robespeire 
and Luther. "Moral honor cannot be taken from us. 
Luther was striped of his titles by the council of Orla- 
muende during his contest with Carlstadt, but he never- 
theless remained the honorable Martin Luther. A 
panegyric on Cromwell, on the other hand, is like a 
false coin, it will not become current. It is most inju- 
rious to him, in whose mouth or hand it is last found." 

LOVE OF HONOR AS A PASSION. 

When the love of honor becomes a passion, it is either 
ambition, and thus stands connected with external hon- 
or ; or it is pride and is founded on internal honor. 
Ambition is the vehement and blind desire for the good 
opinion of our fellow-men ; this desire is blind and ve- 
hement, because honor is not desired on its own ac- 
count, not because it is noble and good, but on his ac- 
count who desires it. The ambitious constantly thinks 
of increasing his honor and hence is always bent upon 
something future, the executiotl of which seems ardu- 
ous and demands power and strength and mind, but in 
all he does he has his own reputation in view, and he 
could do anything, right or wrong, if his honor would 
be advanced by it. The truly honorable man will 
everywhere do what is good and right, and so he is de- 
termined to avoid what is dishonorable in itself. The 
ambitious man only asks : Will it bring honor in the 
opinion of others 1 for this opinion alone sanctions in 
his view what is honorable, and without it there is no 
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honor. He longs to see every thing acknowledged that 
is his, while the truly honorable man is satisfi^ with 
knowing that what he does is honorable in itself, and 
that he is worthy of honor. He will, therefore, perforn^ 
what is honorable and not look for applause. External 
honor has its expressions in society ; rank, offices of dif- 
ferent kinds &c., include an honor in themselves which 
they confer on any one, who occupies them whether he 
deserves it or not. Hence the ambitious desires, pro- 
minent positions in public life, he will not strive to be 
at the head of affairs ; he cannot bear to have any one 
above him, and would rather be the first in a village 
than second in Rome. Ambition leads to many views. 
It courts public opinion c^nd consequently must yield tp 
it and become unfaithfql to its own principles, if it has 
any. It will distinguish itself, and seeks originality 
and pretends to what it has not. It leads to hatred aud' 
especially to envy, for it cannot avoid drawing compari- 
sons between itself and others, and perceiving that 
others have the same or more than it has, and at the 
•same time de^ring to have the sole title to honor, it 
enviously asperses the qualities of others. Envy con- 
sists in the strange opinion, that we alone ought to 
have, what others nevertheless have likewise^ that 
others ought not to make any pretensions to it, because 
we are superior to them ; that because others are in 
our way, therefore we are not Jirst in rank, and that 
nothing is wanting^ to our elevation but their removal. — 
It will be generally found connected with ambition, lor 
the ambitious will always meet his equal, and this he 
cannot endure. Envy is not excited by the dead. By- 
ron did not envy Shakspeare, nor Napoleon, Alexan- 
der or Cesar ; nas^itur in vivis livor, post fata quies- 
qit, — Envy rages among the living, alter death it dies 
away. It is for these reasons that it is honorable to lie 
called a man of honor, but despicable to be charged 
with ambition. Though an ambitious man stands 
higher in public opinion, than an avaricious one, be- 
cause the object of the former is ideal that of the latter 
wholly material. 

Pridcy as was stated, is founded upon internal honor, 
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l^d difiers consequently from ambition, as the internal 
from external honor. Ambition endeavors to gain the 
good opinion of others and possess it, whether right or 
wrong ; pride is satisfied with i(s own. It does not, like 
ambition, yield to the opinions of others or court them, 
but rather expects all to look up to it. When others do 
not feel and express by their actions this subordination 
to the proud, he either grows col^ or becomes distant. 
If the ambitious desires to be foremost and first every 
where, the proud will demand it in ^ much higher de- 
gree, and jealousy will \)e more incident to his charac- 
ter, than to that of the ambitious y for nothing but the 
highest of all can satisfy him. The ambitious may ac- 
]^nowledge some weakness and frailty in his character, 
but the proud makes the highest pretensions in eyery 
respect, does not acknowledge every frailty, insists on un- 
limited admiration, raises himself above all others, and 
(expects them to be humble in his presence. The am- 
bitious is constantly in search of honor, the proud con- 
siders himself in possession of it, and would not be wil- 
ling to appear to be seekipg for it. Pride dififers frorn 
haughtiness. The haughty man expects others to 
consider themselves a mere nothing in his presence, and 
to feel happy if he culls upon them for their services. 
\Vhen this haughtiness growsstill more excessive, it be- 
comes superciliousness^ which desires others to despise 
themselves, when they perceive its splendor ai;d great- 
ness. — We have repeatedly had occasion to remark, that 
passions include extremes, that they are living contra- 
dictions. This remark may agam be made here. For 
the proud, the haughty, the supercilious, while they ex- 
pect all others to ^w before them, will themselves bow 
before others and do homage if the occasion require it. 
This is expressed by Tacitus, in his forcible manner : 
Aliis humiliter inserviunt, dum aliis crtideliter super- 
piant^ — They serve some in humility, while they make 
their pride felt by others. Pride may be divided into as 
many classes, as there are objects of pride. There is a 
pride of learning, which easily passes over into vanity ; 
there is a pride of virtue, which is the fruit of self-right- 
^usness ; there is a pride of piety, that humbly acknowt 
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ledges human deprarity, while at he same time it thinks 
well of itself^ as having left behind the mass of ofgiip- Corr-tx^u 
tion ; there is a pride of nationality, when we consider 
our nation superior to all others ; there is finally, a pride 
of genius, originality, money, property, a pride of r^mk 
from the soldier to the prince, including every rank and 
condition of men. One kind of pride we must mention 
here, as arising from the true and genuine honor, from 
that honor which can alone be acquired by virtue. This 
pride is correct and moral, and is felx, when any one 
suggests to us any thing base, and when we reject such 
a suggestion with scorn. It consists in our own con- 
viction that our honor has no price, that it cannot be 
bribed either by money or anything else, and that we 
cannot be induced to do wilfully anything mean. If, 
nevertheless, any one approaches us witli sinister inten- 
tions, we feel indignant at him. 

Finally, it is necessary to distinguish vanity from 
pride. By vanity we do not understand here the trans- 
itoriness and perishableness of all things, but the dis- 
position which induces man to place a high value upon 
every thing that is his, and because it is his. The man 
is vain in a somewhat different respect, that expects the 
finite and transitory to be permanent, and seeing him- 
self disappointed, exclaims : all is vain ! while in fact 
his imagination alone is vain. For transitoriness does 
notmakethings, the nature of which it is to be finite, vain. 
They go and come again. Youth, beauty and under- 
standing are valuable, and not vain, though youth de- 
cays, beauty fades, and understanding loses its vi^or. 
But why should we not enjoy these things, thottgh they 
are transitory ? Have they no value in reference to onr 
higher duties ? Things are not vain because they are 
transitory, but we are vain, when we place our affec- 
tions upon the transitory, and expectit to remain the same 
for ever. We transfer our own vanity into the thin^ 
of the world and pronounce it their quality, while m 
fact it is ours. The vanity we here speak of is the de- 
sire for the immediate notice of our qualities, and an ex- 
pression of a good opinion. It is a modification of am- 
bition, and it enters nM)re into the retail sale of honor. 
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It is therefore little, and differs by this iiriMHHM fron» 
pride. It either places particular stresson things, that 
must be wholly indifferent to public opinion, as for in^ 
stance, on the day on which we were born, on dres% or 
personal beauty, or on such, as are of more general 
value, as wit, language, skill. The latter objects may 
easily lead to vanity ; for as they please the person who 
has them, so they are attractive to all. The vain per* 
son noticing their general attractiveness desires that 
they shall please others, because they are his^ and so his 
interest in any object is not immediately derived from 
the object itself, but from the impression it makes upon 
others. Hence, the vain person will constantly contrive 
to have an object that impresses others favorably seen 
by them. Perha{^ a lady is vain of her beautiful hand, 
and she will certainly know how to exhibit it with a full 
appearance of modesty. As honor is a high good, but 
is abused by ambition, so are beauty, talent, genius, 
much to be desired ; but when we love them, not be- 
cause we consider them high and noble, but because 
they are ours — because we possess them — when we 
could not take any interest in them, in case we were de- 
prived of them, then our love of them is vanity. This 
vanity is closely connected with the one before described, 
and the only difference is that it is more selfish. It is right 
to love alt things that God has created, but it is wrong 
to expect of them, what God has not given them; and 
so it is right to love our personal qualities and that 
which belongs to us, but it is wrong to believe them 
good, because they are connected with us. Both kinds 
of Vanity may pervade the spirit of whole ages. About 
the middle of the last century, a melancholy feelings of 
the vanity of all things, spread itself over the world. 
Young's Night Thoughts^ Sterne's Sentimental Journeyy 
and Werther's Sorrows, induced or encouraged that si^ 
lent consumption of mind and energy. And so again 
whole ages may be diseased with vanity as a modi£ca* 
tion of ambition ; especially such as are without a de- 
termined character. Much depends too upon the char- 
acter of individuals and nations. The English, for in- 
stance, are inclined to pride, the French to vanity. 
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The inclioations which we have had under aonsider- 
ation thus far, as arising from the relation of man to 
his fellow-men, had for their contents objects, that could 
neither understand nor answer them. These inclina- 
tions rest, therefofe, solely tn him \^ho has them, and 
cannot be Reciprocated. The inclinations we now hai^e 
"to examine are divided between at least two persons. 
They afe, therefore, mutual inclinations, and social iu 
the highest sense of the word, and Che first amonfg 
them is 

LOVE. 

Love, iagetioral, is the devotion of one person 16 an'b- 
ther. In it we surrender the independence of our exist- 
ence, and desire to become self-conscious, not in our- 
selves oqly, but especially in the consciousness of ano- 
ther. In him we seek ourselves, by him we deav» to 
be acknowledged and received with our whole person- 
ality and all connected with it. His consciousness we 
desire to penetrate, to fill with our person all his will 
and knowledge, all his desires and wishes. Then the 
other lives only in us, as we live in him. Thus both 
are identical, and each la3rs his whole soul into this 
identity, hovem, therefore, ennobling ; for loving we 
do not belong to ourselves, but to him whom we lovey 
as he belono:sto us. Thus our selfishness is broken ;- 
we forget ourselves as isolated beings, and seek and 6nd 
ourselves only in each other ; we do not exist and life 
for ourselves alone, but at the same time for him, whom 
we love, and principally for him ; for iu him the root 
of our joys and pleasures rest, in him we possess our- 
selves wholly, out of him the world is dreary and dead 
to us. Whatever cannot be drawn within this circle of 
our love, leaves us indiflferent. " Eispecially in female 
characters is love most beautiful ; for with tliem this 
devotion, this surrender is the highest point, as they cen- 
ter their intellectual and real life upon this feeling of 
love, in it find their only bold on life, and if misfortune 
touches it, they disappear like a light which is extin- 
guished by the first rough breath. In this subjective 
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tenderndsd bf fbeling love is not found in the classic 
art of Greece, where it appears only as a subordinate 
elemerit for representation, or only in reference to sens- 
ual en joymerits; 

In Homer, eithet no great weight is placed upon itj 
or love appears in its most worthy form, as marriage in the 
domestio circle, as, for instance, in the person of Pene- 
lope, or as the solicitude of a wife and mother in Anr 
dromach©^ ot in other moral relations. The tie, on the 
otl^r hand, which attached Paris to HeJen, is acknow- 
ledged as immoral^ and is the cause of the terrors and 
misfortunes of the Trojan war, while the love of Achil- 
les to Briseis has liule depth of feeling, for Briseis is a 
slavej and at the disposal of his will. In t\v6 odes of 
Sappho, the lilnguag^ of love is raised to lyrifc inspira- 
tion, yet it is more the lingering, consuming fire of the 
blood that is expressed, than the warmth of feeling and 
the ^notions of the heart. In another respect, love as 
exprfessed in the delightful little songs of Anacreon is a 
cheerful, general enjoyment, whiab without suflTering,- 
without stniggle?^ and without the resignation of an op- 
pressed and longing heart, joyfully seizes the fmttiediate 
pleasure, not regarding it as necessary to possess ^At^ ob- 
ject of affection and no other. Neither does the nobld 
Tragedy of the ancients know the in(;lirmtion of love in 
its romantic significance. Especially wilh iEschylusand 
Sophocles it does not claim any particular interest. Fot 
though Antigone is destined to be the wife of Hdsrooni 
though Hseimon defends her before hi^ father, and evert 
kills himself because he cannot save her — he speaks be^ 
fore Creon otily of objective relations, and not of the 
power of snbjective passion, which in fact he did not 
feel in the sense of a modern passionate lover. Euri- 
pides makes use of lo^e as an essential pathos in his 
Phedra, yet there it is represented as a criminal 
aberration of blood, as a passion of sedsd, a^ instigat- 
ed by Venus, who desires the destruction of Hippolytu^, 
because he will not bring sacrifices to her. So we have 
in the Venus de Medici a beautiful image of love, and 
nothing can be said against its neatness and plastic exe- 
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cntion, but the expression of ioternal warmth and ltft| 
as modern Art demands it, is wholly wanting. 

The same is the case i|i the Roman poetry, when af- 
ter the dissolution of the republic, and of the rigidity of 
moral life, love degenerated more or less into sensual 
enjoyment Petrarch, on the other hand, though he 
wrote his sonnets for amusement only, gained his im- 
mortal reputation by the fancies of his love, which un- 
der the warm Italian sky, connected itself in the depths, 
of his heart with religion. Dante's exaltation also pro- 
ceeded from his love of Beatrice which rendered 
sublime in him became a religious love, while his bold- 
ness and bravery was transformed into a religious intui- 
tion of art, in which — what no one else would venture 
— he made himdelf the judge of all men, and consig:ned 
them to hell, to purgatory, or to heaven. As a contrast 
to this exaltation Bocaccio represents love, partly in 
vehemence as a passion, partly as stripped of all morali- 
ty, making in his various novels the morals of his age 
and country pass in review before our eyes. 

In iheGermeLiifninnesong, love is ful} of piety, tender, 
without richness of imagination, playful, melancholy, 
monotonous ; with the Spaniard, it is full of imagina- 
tion in its expression, knightly, subtle in seeking and 
defending its rights and duties as a maiter of honor, and 
fanatical in the time of its highest splendor. With the 
French, especially in latter times, it becomes gdlant, 
inclining to vanity, a forped feeling created by so- 
phistry, a kind of sensual enjoyment without passion, 
or passion without enjoyment, a feeling and sentiment- 
ality full o{ reflection. Froni the above it will be seen 
that at present we have under considerationr 

SEXUAL LOVE. 

This is founded on a tendency of nature, which, di- 
vided between two of di^rent sexes, draws, them irre- 
sistibly, yet mysteriously towards each other, and makes 
each feel, that it cannot find its completion in itself, and 
must seek for it in another. This love is pure and 
noble, when it is called forth by love. " The purest 
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loFe is the effect of the most perfect, external beauty in 
its union with an eqaally perfect internal beauty of the 
heart. It calls forth noble arid delightful feelings in 
> ourselves, silences every desire, and renders us happy by 
its presence. It is a perfect union of the.most beautiful 
in us with the most beautiful out of us. Its removal 
leaves a void in the heart ; we are drawn after it." 
This is the case with all lovers. Every one considers 
his love the fairest^ most beautiful, and most virtuous 
of all that ever lived. If personal beauty is wanting, 
other charms will compensate for it, or make the lover 
overlook the deficiency. Sexual love is the bloom of 
bur intellectual and bodily life, and as the fiower reveals 
by its color and fragrance the life of the plant, so love 
will render manifest the ideal of beauty and loveliness, 
and the kind of life which a person conceals within him- 
self. Again : love is the intellectual and physical devel- 
opment of youth, for it is the joint pfoduct of imagin- 
ation and fancy, and of bodily vijsfor and freshness of 
nerves and muscles, all of which have arrived at, the 
stage of maturity. If love induces us to seek for all 
that is noble and beautiful in order to adorn with it the 
object of love ;. if we desire to seek for honor and every 
virtue, to lay it at the feet of the beloved one ; if we long 
for nothing more than the entire union of soul with soul, 
— then our love is noble, and the being of whom it is the 
bloslom mi\st be so iikevvise. Such love excites us to vir- 
tuous and magnanimous actions, and many a youth of 
amiable qualities, but who was exposed to dangers has 
been rescued by love and raised by it into the sphere of 
beauty ant) nobleness from that of sensual enjoyments. 
In sexual love now, if it is to be pure, love must be the 
only object desired, not money, not mere external beati- 
ty. Such love will desire its preservation,. and ihis it 
can obtain only by a permanent union, which is mar- 
riage. Marrickge is the external representation of the 
internal union, produced by love between two persons 
of different sexes, and sanctioned by the usual ceretno- 
ny. Husband and wife are truly one. The interests 
and wishes of the one are also those of the other ; they 
enter so wholly and entirely into each other's! feelingSj 
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views,' and desires, that they seem to have but one 
thinking power. Genuine marriage cannot^ therefore, 
be produced by a mere ceremony, but must have its 
possible existence in love. Yet what is once joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder, aqd hence the choice is 
Qhort, and the regret is lon^. 

From the above it must follow that true love renders 
Monogamy indispensable, and that Polyandry or Poll- 
gamy are wholly -unnatural. We can exchange our 
^elf but once, and receive but one Self in exchange for 
it. And here is the point too, on which it must appear 
possible, that love may become a passion. For, as we 
cannot love every one, but must naturally be limited in 
our choice, the idea may take huld of our mind after we 
think we have found the person, that she and no other 
in the world is the one whom we can love. Centering 
our afiectiotis upon her, it seems wholly impossible/ to 
us, that we should be al>le to love any other. If now 
impediments are thrown in our way, if we fear the loss 
of our love, and know that no reparation can be made 
to us, our love will be changed iuta a transient or per^ 
manent passion. 

$EXUAL LOVE AS A PASSION. 

The impediments Iqid in the way of love, are either 
external or they are contained in one of the lovers, and 
may be termed internal. The external impediments 
proceed from the world around us, from its manners 
And views, from the family spirit, its interests, from laws 
and prcyudicejst, and the prose Of life. The lovers think 
of nothing but their love; they are satisfied with it. 
Yet man is not to live to his feelings only, he has duties 
to perform, and to honor the many relations, in which he 
finds himself. Tbus a collision betw-een his love and 
his duties may easily take place. Among these possible 
collisions none is more frequent than that of honor. 
This may demand the resignation of love, merely be- 
cause the two are not of equal rank. This oppositioni 
however, will only strengthen the power of love, and 
i^tet^d of yielding to the suggestions of honor, it be-; 
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comes so irresistible as rather to sacrifice life than yield 
to any obstacles. A^ain : the will gf parents, family 
duties, duties towards the country, or faithfulness to a 
vow, may interfere with love, and here again it will be- 
come passion. Now it may be that this passion over- 
comes all difficulties, and ejects its final union, or that 
the person acknowledges the power of these objective 
rights and duties, and struggles silently with himself 
and the power of his own passions. On the latter pas- 
sion the play of the Maid of Orleans, by Sohilter, rests. 
Very often, as we have said already, it is the prose 
of life — intrigue, prejudices, and the like, tfiat op- 
pose love, determined to destroy the fairest prospects. 
In this case, also, love becomes a passion and makes 
every sacrifice to conquer dilficulties. If the difficul- 
ties will not yield, if all daily grows darker, love may 
be driven to suicide, or terminate in insanity. 

The internal impediments are always to be sought 
for in the lovers themselves. Here it may be, that love 
on the part of one has never fully developed itself^. 
When now the other demands the exclusive possession 
of the love of the first, and when he feels that this is 
not fully given, that, perhaps, a third receives as much 
attention as himself, he will l)ecome passionate, and his 
passion will he jealousy. When love is pure on both 
sides, all fear is banished. It is often a feeling of weak- 
ness, a feeling that we do not deserve the possession of 
the love of the other, that causes this fear. So Othello 
is certain of Desdemona's love ; he fears nothing. lago 
cannot succeed al first in filling his heart with suspi- 
cion, until he mentions his age, his dark color, d&c. 
From that moment suspicion is ripe 'in Othello^ 
breast. 

LfO ve may become a transient passion, when the great- 
ness of the new feeling, the darkness of the relations* 
that are yet indistinct, the late youthful pride, which is 
now to surrender, to confess itself conquered, embar- 
rass: love would not betray itself, and betrays itself 
by this very wish for concealment. It desires to meel 
the beloved, and trembles or flees when he approaches. 
It seeks solitude give free course to its tears, and 
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keeps secret from others what moves the heart. It does 
not venture to pronounce the name, hut it finds circuit- 
ous routs to hear from the beloved object. — So love may 
become a transieht passion in a moment, when after we 
have secretly anticipated a kind reception from the per- 
son in whom we are interested, we receive a distinct 
and marlcM sign of it, one thai can no longer be misin- 
terpreted. 

The passion of love is one of the most painful. The 
object appears to him who is under its influence as the 
only possible ona he could choose ; a certain fatality, a 
necessity against which he strives in vain, chains him 
to this one, which is in his eyes the most fierfect. With- 
out him or her the passionate lover does not expect to 
enjoy life or to become happy in any way. Hence the 
most bitter feeling of an irreparable loss constantly agi- 
tates the breast, and presents nothing but misery. Love, 
asf was alluded to above, may mitigate and even expel 
other passions, but when once a passion, it cannot itself be 
rendered less strong by any otiier inclination. It is too 
certain of its loss, it feels that no reparation can be 
made, that it must carry its grief with it for ever. 

After these remarks on love as ,a passiort, we shall 
now approach some inclinations which spring from 
sejtual love, and the first among them is 

PARENTAL AND FIUAL LOVE. 

All love between parents and children commences in 
the love of the mother to the children and father. The 
mother in loying the newly born child loves herself, for 
its life is hers. She nourishes it with her milk, it comes 
from her and lives through her. She attends to it be- 
cause she loves it. The child grows and#observes ; 
its wants are satisfied by the mother, from whose eyes 
love and sympathy stream into its own. It loves the 
mother and this love remains the same throughout life. 
<< A true son will cling to his mother, and never part 
with her. For that which enters most deeply into the 
heart of man and his whole character is his love of the 
mother, who loved him first. Goriohmus sufiered him- 
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self to be conquered only by his love to his mother, and 
there has, probably, never been a great man who did 
not speak of his mother^ when she was alluded to, wiih 
the most heartfelt love, as did Frederick I., Napoleon, 
&c." It is the love of the mother to the child that calls 
forth that of the father to it ; for the father loves it be- 
cause he loves the mother. The child-, on the other 
hand seems to love the father because it loves the moth- 
er, and she loves the father. And so again it is with 
the love of the children to each other. The mother 
loves all, and all love the mother ; bul when all are loy- 
ed by the mother to the same extent, then all loving the 
mother will love what she loves, and consequently love 
each other. This family love will be ruined when one of 
the children is made a pet by the mother, as in that case 
jealousy and envy will be generated. When all is right 
the love of the mother will be the centerof all the mem- 
bers of the family; all will incline towards her and 
again spread from her, but like the branches of a well- 
proportioned tree, that, while they each turn away from 
the trunk, only do so to form a more beautiful and per- 
fect crown. One needs only to watch a little family to 
perceive th correctness of Uio above remarks. Child- 
ren will coiistantly quarrel with each other, but tl^ 
mother reigns among them, commands peace, reconciles, 
quiets, and silences them, and makes them love and in- 
dulge each other. Thus it may be truly said that all 
the moral relations in the family and government, have 
their strong hold in the love of the mother, and that she 
is the basis on which the whole fabric rests. 

FRATERNAL LOVE. 

This is the love between sisters and brothers, and its 
character is of the brightest purity. There are, how- 
ever, some differences in it, for it is either love between 
two sisters or two brothers, or it is love between sister 
and brother. As love between two sisters or between 
two brothers, it is not so fine and strong ; for one sister 
is what the other is, and one brother what the other : 
the attraction is not so irresistible, and if a desire shoula 
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arise in both for one and the same dbject, as is often the 
case in the division of property, or if, for instance, two 
brothers should fall in love with the same lady, as was 
the case in Schiller's celebrated Bride of IKessina, the 
fraternal love might easily turn into hatted. There are 
other causes from which hatred may arise between broth- 
ers. The relation of the members of a family to each 
other is not one resting immediately on duties and ris:ht8 
like that of citizens to each other. One brother may, there- 
fore, make demands on the other as if he had really a 
right to them. If the other declines fulfilling these de- 
mands, he may charge him with want of love. This 
might occur when the one of two brothers is a spend- 
thrift, and the other a prudent man< No hatred can be 
more bitter or more terrible than that between two sisters 
or two brothers ; and the reason is that when they love 
each other^ it is in thepurest and warmest manner ; that 
during the time of their love neither has a secret from the 
other, neither thinks of concealing his frailties and weak- 
nesses, as one stranger would from another; hence 
when they hate each other, each feels himself betrayed 
and consequently fraternal hatred is more bitter than 
any other, unless principles of honor and morality re- 
strain it. The warmer the love, the more intense the 
hatred ; this isA (tewral law. There can be no purer 
love, on the other hand, than that between the brother 
and sister. For the sister loves the brother, as she 
cannot love any one else. She cannot love mother or 
father as she may love her brother^ for the difference of 
age, and the dependence upon them, makes her feel un- 
der some restraint ; the same is the case with her love 
to aunt and uncle. Her love to her husband, however 
pure it may be, is already more sel6sh. But her love to 
her brother is free from all selfish emotions, is perfectly 
pure. This love was called by the Greeks adivine love, 
resting upon a divine law, and when in Sophocles it 
comes in contact with the human statute of Creon, An- 
tigone fulfills the former, violatin^f the latter. In modern 
times we are much inclined to seek for its ground merei^ 
ly in the blood. But love does not cling to the blood- 
it rests in spirit, and family love has its ground in iami- 
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ly spiritt In this spirit all incline to each other^ and to 
their common trunk ; all are constrained by it to love 
each other, and hence, every family forrtis a whole, that 
excludes every one not belonging to it, not pervaded by 
that spirit which produces a resemblance ojf feeling and 
views, ofdesires and inclinations in all the members of 
the same family. It is remarkable, however^ that among 
the members of a family, grandparents and grandchild- 
ren feel more attraction for each other, than children 
and parents. To what is this owing? The parents 
standing between grandparents and grandchildren, as 
the present between the future and the past) are full, of 
vigor, strength, and insist on the execution of their 
plan^, on discipline, &c. The grandparents are, on the 
other hand, losing their vigor, the root of their existence 
is in the past, they better remember early impressions^ 
those of their childhood, than those they received in 
more advanced age. They can, therefore, enter more 
easily into the feelings and life of children, than parents^ 
Children receiving more indulgence from them, will, of 
course, incline more strongly to them. 

But if each family is a whole that does not admit any-^ 
thing from without,thenselfishnessmust be its character^ 
and all intercourse between the members of different 
families must be rendered impossible^ The question is} 
How may this selfishness be broken 1 In two ways : 
First, by intermarriage, and secondly, by the com« 
mon love of all citizens to their native country^ 

NATIONAL LOVE. 

The love of all families to each other is, therefore, first 
effected by the love of their different members to each 
other. The love between son and danghter, as bride 
and bridegroom, wil} unite two families ; and their chil- 
dren again will unite others, until all the families of a 
nation grow together by seiual love, and form one great 
whole. If the love of the mother to her children emd theirs 
to her, may be compared to a tree, the branches of which, 
white they spread, bend nevertheless back to the com- 
mon trunk : the love of one family to another may also be 

42 
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compared to a tree the full grown branches of which sink 
themselves into the soil, send forth roots and form new 
trees, remaining nevertheless connected wiih the par- 
ent tree. The thus connected families again form a 
whole, and this is the nation, — nanciscor. And here, 
secondly, national love develops itself. All the cit- 
izens of a nation have the same objects of affection, one 
country, one language, one manner of thinking, the 
same customs and morals. Every one that loves them 
will love those who agree with him in their inclinations. 
Hence it is that when two citizens of the same country, 
who while at home took no notice of each other, meet 
in a distant foreign land, they will form an imme- 
diate acquaintance. Hence too, we delight to hear 
our native tongue again after we have for a long time 
spoken the language of other nations. But the country 
also, its soil, its valleys and mountains, its rivers and 
streams, its productions, its skies, its villages, towns and 
cities, its public roads and canals, and in short all be- 
longing to it become the objects of our love, and this love 
is that to the Fatherland. " Yet I know nothing more 
sweet than home," says Homer. The love for the Fa- 
therland was stronger in ancient times than in modern. 
The Christian religion; has taught us to consider every 
stranger as a friend and brother, and civilization hcs 
Tendered manners and customs more similar to each 
other among all nations. 

LOVE OF MANKIND. 

As every family is at first exclusive, so every nation 
again forms a whole, kept together by a national spirit, 
and thrusting out whatever does not proceed from it. 
Thus our nation stands opposed to another, and all are 
enemies to each other. This is prQved by history ; for 
all intercourse among nations commenced in wars 
rather than in mutual love. Each nation, as a whole, is 
selfish ; considers its own productions in art and 
science, its heroes and victories, its laws and institu- 
tions superior to those of other nations and expects them 
to be acknowledged thus, and as the same pretensions 
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are made by each nation, and none is willing to do 
what the other demands, — all will feel opposed to each 
other. How is this general dislike to be removed? It 
mi^ht at first sight seem that commercial intercourse 
and general cultivation would effect this, but when 
more closely examined, it must be acknowledged that 
such intercourse rests on national selfishness and close 
arithmetical calculation, and that it may for this reason 
often lead to ruptures, from which the most bitter ha- 
tred aud wars may proceed. Science and art on the 
other hand, as long as national prejudices exist, cannot 
penetrate all nations in a perfectly free form, and iheir 
power is consequently limited to a national form, and in 
it they become a matter of national pride, and conse- 
quently an object of national jealousy and quarrel. The 
only power left to remove national enmity and produce 
peace among all nations is the christian religion, which 
teaches us, to " love all men.^ We cannot love the whole 
race as a mass, but we may love every one whom we meet 
with, and take an interest in every nation and tribe of 
mankind on the face of the earth. This is the spirit of 
Christ and of missions ; this ought to be the spirit of 
every man. The general possibility of loving all men 
becomes a duty^ and this duty is the crown of all path- 
ological inclinations. It commences with sexual love ; 
it 'passes over to connubial love and defines itself still 
more in the paternal and filial love, in fraternal, family, 
and national love, until it appears in its highest beauty, 
in the love toall men. As the model of this love we have 
Christ, who {>ersecuted by all, by the Jews, and Romans, 
and Greeks, surrounded by malice, voluptuousness, 
faithlessness, standing alone in the midst of enemies, 
loved allf and hated none. 

REMARKa 

1. It is usual to consider friendship as an inclination, 
a view thaf is wholly.erroueous., It is not founded on the 
relations of our organism, but rests on the affinity of 
two souls, on the perception of an internal quality, and 
its pillars are unlimited ccnfidenee^ and as unlimited 
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faithfulness. Friendship is therefore a virtue, and 
though it may commence in an inclination, and may 
include love, it ^oes far beyond it. Frankness and 
openness, communication and participation, are indis- 
pensable to il. The beautiful poem of Schiller, entitled 
Die Buerg^shaft, represents the nature of friendship in 
a masterly and a most impressive manner. Friendship 
is impossible without mutual regard, but we may love 
without it ; we niay say, ** I love thee, but I cannot res- 
pect thee !" friendship rests on a moral respect for each 
other ; on principles and needs no love, though it may 
have it. 

2. Family love and national love may easily pass 
ovdr into passions. The former may then be called 
Nepotism, This passion makes us prefer whatever is 
connected with our families to anything that proceeds 
from other families. It is a family pride that is ready 
at all times to defend the meanest actions of its relatives, 
to praise beyond measure what is good in them, and if 
power and influence allow, to raise them to rank and 
positions of honor, whether they deserve it or not. 
Nepotism will not benefit but ruin a government ; it is 
Despotism on a small scale, and will become one on the 
largest if permitted to take its own course. So nation^ 
al love may become a passion, but always in the form 
of a disinclination. Two nations dislike each other ; 
they have the same common object in view ; only one 
of them can obtain it, and hence this collision arouses 
their dislike, and converts it into a passion, which has 
for its desire mutual destruction. Such a passion may 
more easily originate between two particular nations 
than between others. The French and English 
dislike each other; the Germans and English love 
each other. It will be more difficult for ^he latter than 
the former to become arrayed against each other. 

3. A nation is an organized body ; it has therefore 
different ranks, as it has different activities. Members 
of different ranks may dislike each other, and this 
dislike may break forth into passion in times of revolu- 
tion. This dislike may seem very insignificant at iu 
oommencement and continue so for a long time. It then 
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is a mere indifference of the persons to each other. 
One man discovers an inclination in another which he 
has not ; he is therefore wholly indifferent to it. The 
other notices this indifference and feels chagrined. — A 
merchant, for instance, loves money ; to acquire it de- 
mands a certain amount and a certain kind of know- 
ledge. The learned man on the other hand, inclines to 
knowledge for its own sake, and he will feel as indif- 
ferent to the money of the merchant, as the merchant 
to what he thinks useless knowledge. If they become 
acquainted with each other, they will at 6rst leave each 
other cold, and by degrees dislike each other. This dis- 
like will express itself thus: they either avoid each 
other, or when brought together are polite, while each is 
aware of the dislike of the other. — Such a dislike for 
a long time existed between Cuvier and Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, both of whom labored in the same sciences, and 
in the same institution, but carried out different views. 
This dislike may, however, increase till it becomes ha- 
tred, which desires the destruction of theo!)ject hated, and 
ends in open hostility. For these are the three degrees 
of all disinclinations : First, Dislike, which is a mere 
indifference and desire to have nothing to do with him, 
whom we dislike. Secondly, Hatred, or a desire to in- 
jure him whom we hate. And thirdly. Enmity, or a^^de- 
termination to hurt, destroy, and injure him whos^ enemy 
we are. This dislike takes place principally, as was 
said, between persons of different ranks and occupations, 
as between the nobility of a country and the farming 
class, between philosophers and clergymen; but it 
takes place also between members of the same profes- 
sion, between lawyers or physicians. So Plato and 
Xenophon are said to have secretly disliked each other, 
yet this has never been fully ascertained. Party Ao- 
tred is likewise found among the members of a nation. 
The cause is the partial inclination of some to a com- 
mon object, to common principles and their prominent 
representatives. This inclination will attract those 
that cherish it to each other, and unite them in propor- 
tion, as it separates them from all those that have it not, 
and have perhaps a similar and equally strong predi- 
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lection of other objects and principles. It is not loTe 
to each other that unites the members of a party, but 
love to the same inclination, harmony of views and 
feelings, of desires and efforts. The separation of the 
different parties includes indifference ; this indifference 
Biay become hatred, and in times of revolution enmity^ 
-as that between Loyalists and Democrats. As these 
parties in the government may rage against each other, 
so the different sects in religion. The Catliolic hates 
the Protestant ; the Jew the Christian ; the Turk the 
Persian, — And among the Protestants again, there was 
a time, when Lutherans and the Reformed hated and 
persecuted each other. 

4. All disinclinations have the same conditions, that 
positive inclinations pre-suppose for their origin. They 
are the dislike on the part of one to something on that 
of the other ; as, for instance, the dislike of one to the 
slow tedious manner of speaking of the other. The 
other perceives this dislike and dislikes it The former 
now will dislike in addition to the slow speaking this 
dislike of the other, and both will at first be oool in their 
intercourtse, but soon hate and become hostile to each 
other. 
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CHAPTER ill. 



EMOTIONS. 



" Emotions act like water^ that breaks away the dam ; 
passions like a stream, that dij^rg its bed constantly deep- 
er. Emotions affect the heaUh like apoplexy ; passions 
like consumption* Emotions are like intoxication that 
passes over in sleep, but leaves its traces in the head- 
ache that follows; passion is like a disease arism^from 
swallowed poison, and it needs a physician of the soul, 
who after all cannot prescribe radical, but only pallia- 
tive medicine." Emotions have been divided into two 
classes, the one of which conq)rises those that are 
strengthening; as cheerfulness, joy, hope ; and the 
other, those that are weakenings as lear, anxiety, ^rief. 
This division, as will be seen, is taken from the effects 
which emotions have upon us, and though correct in 
this respect, it is not founded on emotions, as they are in 
themselves. Anotherdivision, founded wholly upon tlie 
nature of emotions, has therefore been adopted, which 
we shall follow in its whole arrangement without at- 
tempting to make any essential changes. According to 
this view, emotions are either simple, mixed^ or cowr 
pound. 

SIMPLE EMOTIONS. 

They are pleasure and pain ; both as emotions are 
feelings connected with a thought, and differ thus from 
mere bodily pleasure and pain. They neuher of them 
require any other emotion or feeling for their existence 
except that of agreeableness or disagreeableness. Thia 
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may be connected with a perception or sensation ; but 
here it is the feeling, that attaches itself to the A:noi^ 
ledge of an object. They are called simple or pure 
emotions, because they are the same, whatever may be 
the objeol in the knowledge of which they originate, 
not depending as a condition on an additional feelings 
neither in their energy nor in their duration. He that 
for the first time enjoys the view of a beautiful landscape, 
will experience the emotion of pleasure in which all 
desices are silenced. This pleasure arises from the 
agreeable feeling, accompanying the examination of the 
landscape. It is simple and pure, though the scenery 
is variegated and our reflections on it are manitbld. We 
rejoice, in nature and are satisfied with this pleasure, as 
long as it continues, desiring nothing for the time be- 
ing. Or a friend unexpectedly visits us ; our pleasure 
is so f reat, that at first we do not think of asking him 
how long he will stay with us. — So the emotion of pain 
i» simple and pure, not a bodily or sensual pain, but like 
pleasure, a feeling, arising from our knowledge of an 
object and always the same, though the objects of our 
knowledge may be different. Like the emotion of pleas- 
ure, it exists independent of the organs of sense, sensual 
pain and pleasure always demand organs, the physical 
ability of which is either raised or depressed by some 
external influence upon them. Their energy and du- 
ration difler, their nature is the same. There is an emo- 
tion of pain " that thrusts its loug proboscis into the 
heart and draws forth tears in streams. The whole 
heart swells and flows, and convulsively compresses its 
inmost fibers." Such pain dissolves itself in tears, it is 
an infinite feeling, but pure and simple. In it the suf-' 
ferer does not feel or desire to injure or remove the ob- 
ject by which the pain is caused. — The purity of the 
emotions of pain and pleasure, expresses itself too, by 
their relation to the present. The object which they 
concern may be in the past, the emotion rests wholly and 
entirely in the present.. Thus these emotions are con- 
tained wholly in themselves, need nothing else for their 
existence, and are therefore both simple and pure. 
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MIXED EMOTIONS. 



Here, alio, we have biit two, feat and htype ; and if 
pain and pleasure had only reference to the present^ 
these refer to the fntxirh. They are called mixed, he- 
cause they cannot originate without the former two, but 
presuppose them for their existence. Again : fear and 
hope havincr reference to the future, are impossible 
without the idea of time, and demand, therefore, much 
reflection. Hence they are of a higher charteterjlhan 
pleasure and paiti. The thought of the future draws 
out the soul of man and renders him ereat, that of the 
immediate present, contracts his mind, Jean Paul is 
therefore right in saying: " Neither pleasure nor paio^ 
but only liope can give us rest,** 

HOPR 

Hope is a pleasure in the present, strengthened by th4' 
expectation of pleasure in the future, or it is a pleasure 
connected with the anticipation of some future occur- 
rence that will be agreeable to us. Its element is pleas- 
ure, but pleasure on the one hand as felt iii the present^ 
and pleasure on the other as anticipated in the future. 
This two-fold reference of hope to the present and fil- 
ture, gives it a mixed natlire. Every thing future is 
only possible ; the degree of the probability of an occur- 
rence will condition the energy of hope. The beggat 
who hopes to become a king, is insane ; the impedi- 
irients that may seem to be in the way of a future good 
must be such as can be surmounted, and there must b6 
a high degree of probability that this will give away, or 
there can be no hope. So when we perceive all imped- 
iments yielding to the approach of the hoped for good, 
our hope will beconie conjidence. Hope, as the expecta- 
tation of something future, is hidispensabi^ to enterprise 
and activity. The farmer sows his seed, hoping that 
ii will germinate and grow, the sailor leaves his native 
shore, hoping he shall see it again laden with wealth ; 
hope of victory accompanies the soldier in war, and 
hope that the seeds of truth will find their appropriate 
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soil, and bring forth fruit, if not now, after his death, 
encourages the teacher to persevere in his arduous work. 
Who would be eager to endeavor and act^ to advance 
and improve himself and all around him, were not hope 
playing in his bosom ? Every person, from the child to 
the aged, hopes ; but as imagination and understand- 
ing, are more or less developed or naturally more or less 
energetic, hope will correspond with them. The hope 
of the child is but an uncertain, dark and confused an- 
ticipation, or a wish ; the hope of the youth needs liule 
probability ; ima^rination loves to calculate on the fa- 
vor of fortune. The hope of manhood is of a general 
character ; its objects are better times and the benefit of 
posterity; it rests on cool'understanding, and a know- 
ledge of the present and its elements, and is firm, strong 
and persevering, even when surrounded by misfortunes 
or preyed upon by disease. The old man, submissive 
and resigned, continues to hope though near the grave, 
but his hope is directed to another world, and if of any 
value, it must rest on faith. 

One who has been frequently disappointed, will find 
it difficult to hope ; yet no one is entirely without hope* 
When all hope disappears, despair takes its place. Des- 
pair is that situation of mind, in which fear and grief no 
longer give room to lK)pe, in which sadness consumes 
every joy, and neither present nor future good can find 
any access to us. A willing resignation of the world 
differs from despair ; such a resignation is blessed with 
interual peade and rest, and while it hopes nothing for 
itself, it may hope for others. Resignation is the result 
of character, of principle, of views which we have form- 
ed of life and the value of its enjoyments ; it is a princi- 
pled limitation of our wishes and desires. 

PEAR. 

This is the opposite of hope; a feeling of strong dis- 
pleasure connecting itself with the thousfht of a mture 
evil or of an unpleasant occurrence, that in all proba- 
bility will take place. The future evil, the occurrence 
of which is not very probable, cannot alarm us. We 
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all believe that there will be a time, when the earth 
shall be no more, but every one of us i?x|)ecl to be HOiie 
before it arrives* Heuce we da not ft-ar it. No one is 
ashamed of hope, but many dislike to have it known 
thai they can fear, and yet tear is nlder and more po\v» 
erful than hope, h is natund to man, for dependent as 
he is on powers that are Jioi nnder hi.H coinr*!, it would 
be foolish to pretend lo be aljove fear. — Kear has lis 
different degrees, and much may depend on ivge^ expe* 
Hence, constitution, and tcmperatnent to which of Uiese # 
des^rees we are principally snbject* These degrees are ; 
First : A mere leelin^ oi uneasiness^ when we have to 
exercise our strength to avert an impending evil, and 
feel uncertain of success, or when the danger is indeti- 
nite. Secondly : It liecomes terror ^ when it is suddenly* 
excited, and when it deprives ns of all presence of 
mind ; then we grow pak and tremble. This is the 
case when we at once perceive a destructive power of 
nature tlireatenincr ns and see no pofssibility of escape. 
Thirdly : It may become st if pef action, when the evil 
feared falls npoji us nnd really hurms us. 

There must of course, always he an object in which 
we take an interest, and whose existence we consider 
endangered. These ohjeci-s of fear may be manifold ; 
and as they ditFen so fear differs in its charade r. We 
may fear physical evibj or moral crimes and their pun- 
ishments, the reproaches of conscietjce, the violation of 
/^«>jior or of that which is sacred and inviolable. Rev- 
erenc^ is a fear, the olyectof which is Beamy, Holiness, 
Truth, God. And so again with the fear that our hon- 
or might be violated^ a ieehng of shame and confusion 
is connected* Of these mnny species of fear, we ^hall 
consider only two : Hererence and Shame^ 

Reverence is the regtiid we feel for the true value 
coniaiupd in a thing, and the fear to approach or abuse 
it* Regard or rtfspect is the l+ej^inning of reverence, and 
he ooly who can perceive the true value of a thing is -^ 

susceptible of regard and reverence. In proportinu as f I 

a man is truly cultivated, in proportion a^he can discern 

au eternal and indesrrnctihle value in nature, m beauty, (I 

aiid truthj he will reveie them, and the mare wtllr^t^er^ 2 
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ence be the bloom of all his cultivation. This fear is 
therefor^ delicate ; its object is not the occurrence of a 
physical evil, but that of an ideal, a nnoral misfortune. 
Such would be the violation of nny thing sacred to 
him whose mind is truly cultivated. The barbarian 
destroys whatever comes in his way; not having the 
most distant idea of the value of beauty, he ruins th^. 
finest works of art. In times, when all fear of laws, 
and the fear of all that is sacred is gone, as in those of 
revolutions, no monument of former greatness however 
grand, is protected from the hand of destruction. It is 
easy to/ear, but difficult to revere. Reverence, then, is 
thetender ftar which we feel in the presence of per- 
sons, or in handling things, the value of which has be- 
come known to us, and which we fear, to injure or 
abuse. — Shame^ on the other hand, is the fear felt by us 
of losing the good opinion of others, by a mistake or 
error which we have committed, that would offend de- 
corum, moraiify, or custom dec, it has reference to 
sexual relations, and in this respect is the fear that 
others might consider us impure in our feelings. This 
iSoeling may be very painful and pervade our whole 
mind. It may be called forth suddenly when anything 
^hich we desire to conceal from the world is exposed } 
when a weakness is detected, or a frailty noticed. Go- 
ethe has represented this emotion by a most beautiful 
likeness. He says in his Notes on his West-Oestliche 
Divan. " In countries where they have no layers of 
lime, the shells of muscles are used for the preparation 
of a very necessary building material, and piled up be- 
tween dry brwches, they become glowing hot, whh the 
flame which is kindled beneath them. The beholder 
cannot resist the feeling,4hat these creatures a short 
time before full of life, growing and thriving in the 
ocean, enjoyed in their way the general pleasure of exist- 
ence and now, not burned to ashes, but penetrated by the 
fire, retain their full form, while all life is extinguished 
in them. Suppose that night comes on and that these 
organical remnants really appftar glowing to the eye of 
the spectator ; no more appropriate image of the pain of 
the ^ul can he placed before our eyes. )f aqy one de- 
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sires a perfect picture of this, let him ask the cbimist 
to put oyster ^bellct iuto astate of phosphorescence wheu 
he will confess with us, that the glowinf^ hot feelinf^ 
which pervades man, when a just reproach meets him 
unexpectedly in the midst of the self coiu:eit of confi* 
dent self-feeling, could liot be more terribly expressed." 
Ufaus shame penetrares man and the blood rushes to 
the face, (ill it glows like the shells that are penetrated 
by fire. 

REMARKS. 

1. Fear and hope cannot exist at the same time in the 
same breast, for they exclude each other as pleasure 
and pain. And so a^ain pain and hope exclude each 
other as pleasure and fear. When we deeply mourn, it 
is diflScult for us to hope, and it is wholly wrong to en- 
deavor to excite hope in the mournerduring the time 
that his crrief is greatest The best consolation is to 
mourn with him, to sympathise with his grief. So we 
cannot enjoy ourselves fully, when in the midst of our 
pleasure we fear poison. It is therefore equally impru<> 
dent to introduce tidings of misfortune, Ly first exciting 
a cheeiful mood in him whom they concern. 

2. If the animal can feel sensual pleasure and pain, 
and thus may have something similar to the two cor- 
responding emotions, it is wholly deprived of hope and 
fear^ for these are impossible without a full and clear 
idea of futurity, and this idea is impossible without un- 
derstanding. Now it is well known that the animal flees 
from certain objects, and this might sei^ to resemble 
fear ; but the cause of flight is nota knowledge of the 
danger; it is only a feeling of displeasure instinctively 
connected with the sight of the object. The perception 
of such an object has the same efiect upon the animal 
that lightaing has upon the eye of man. 

COMPOUND EMOTIONS. 

These emotions are called compound, because their 
elements are not simple, but always partake of th^ na^ 
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lure of two other emotions. ^Tfaeae t^o emotiotis do 
not constitute a third one in an external manner^ hot 
receJTe each other so, that their elemenls grow together 
and form internally one. The sap of a plant consists 
likewise of many different substances, and is after all 
but one in its uoture. The compound emotions may 
be divided into depressing and invigorating affections 
of ttie mind ; the former being founded on pain and 
/ear, the latter on pleasure and hope. 

DEPRESSING EMOTIONS. 

Melancholy or Sadness. -Pleasure and pain, as was 
said above, exclude each other, and where the one is, 
the other cannot be. And yet we find them united ia . 
melancholy. But they exist in it as mere^eme^ts-aud 
not as emotions ; neither is anj longier what it-originat- 
ly was, but each has entered into the other and exists 
in an impure state. Melancholy is, therefore, both pain« 
ful and pleasant. The union of paii» and pleasure de- 
pends on our remembrance of the past — hence it is, that 
melancholy is not found among children, for their re- 
membrance is either weak or as yet they have none at ' 
all. The remembrance of the past is connected«with a 
feeling of pleasure, for it in some degree recalls past en- 
joyments. But at the same time the past^fith ita en- 
joyments cannot be revived, so that it is again real ;. 
the remembrance, therefore, includes the knowledge of 
a loss and with it a feeling of pain. This enters into 
the pleasure and tpth becomte sadi^iess. This emotion, 
which is at the same time both sweet aqd bitter, joyful* 
and sorrowful, expresses; its^^i^ three different ways : 
. Fijcst, In o\A age, /when^ man looks back upon his 
yOutli. Then he was strong and .vigorous, then little 
was required for his joys and yet they were full of life 
and of wai'mth. Cares wtere strangers to li\t% and the 
future smiled upon him like a balmy May day. Such 
recollections are delightful, but they are not without 
si^ess, for Hhose days of youth are gone, and never 
will return. No power on earth can bring back even 
pL single hour. Nor were they without their labors and 
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sorrows, which will likewise enter into our recollection^ 
and pain will min|i:le with pleasure. So Groethe snys of 
himself in advanced a^e : ^t^They have called me a 
child of fortune, nor have I any wish to complain of the , 
course of my life. Yet it has been nothinsf but labor 
and sorrow, and I may truly say that in seventy-five 
yiars, 1 have not had four weeks of true comfort. Ic 
was the constant rolling of a stone that was to be alwnys 
lifted anew." At another time he said, *' I should not like' 
to live my life over again ; as the mature plant could 
not dasire to return again to the contracts stoteof buds 
and seeds." At another. <*When I lookback upon 
my earlier and middle life,4tnd consider how few are left 
of those that ware young with me, I am reminded of a 
summer visit to a watering place. On arriving on0 
makes the acquaintance of those who have been already 
some time there and leaye the week following. This 
loss is painful. Now one becomes attached to the 
second generation, with which one livefi for a time and 
b3Comes intimately connected. But this also passes 
away und leaves us solitary with the third which ar- 
rives shortly before our own departure, atid with which 
tre have no desire to have much. intercourse." In such 
trords deep sadness brenthes. 

Secondly, The recollection of our home likewise 
calls forth ihis sad delight ox ddigtUful sadness. • Our 
fancy carries in itself the scenery of our native country 
to which a part of our life, of our feelings and desires 
were once closely linked. As these images emerge fronr 
the depths of our mind and present themselves to us, 
our numerous connections, friend^, relatives, the happy 
hours spent in the circle' of sisters, brother^ and parents,- 
will likewise appear before the eye of the mind^ and" 
when we consider that we are far off from parents aod^ 
home, when then (Tmr thoughts are constantly bentuponr 
the scenes of our infancy — wd feel sad and though un- 
happy, nevertheless desire to retain this feeling of sac^ * 
ness, because it is the only consolation remaining to us. 

Thirdly, The rememtauce of a friend, whose lossr 
is not recent, but of by-gone-days. If recent, we feel 
grief aivl moam. But when at a distance and wh^a the* 
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first bitterness of grief is over, we delight in the remem- 
i>rance of the hours we spent with him, and at the same 
time feel sorrowful because they will never return. So 
Victor in Jean Paul's Hesperus, exclaims of bi4 friend. 
^ O ! that I could once more speak to thee, good, dear 
and noble friend of my youth." It is not necessary^ 
however, that we should have suflfered a loss which we 
bewail, but the beautiful and divine may make a sor- 
rowful impression upon, us, and we may become melan- 
choly by it. Music heard at a distance has this effect 
Hence Plato said, that it reminds us of a better home. 

These feelings of desire, and longing, of pain and 
pleasur(), constitute the theme of elegiac poetry. In it 
grief either prevails over pleasure, as for instance, in 
the noble Elegy in a Country Church-Yard ; or pleasure 
over grief, as in Goethe's Elegies. And again, this poet^ 
ry sings either of the sadness called forth by the con^ 
sideration of the vanity of all things, by the sight of 
ruins, the standing, but broken remnants of the life of by- 
gone ages ; or it sings the grief caused by our own dis^ 
appointments. In the former case, its character is noble, 
in the latter selfish. Yet themouth of the poet is bless- 
ed, for in his grief melody and speech are granted him 
to mourn in the deepest fullness ol his distress, and if roan 
in his sadness grows silent, God has permitted him to 
tell what he suffers. 

ANXIOUS EXPECTATION. 

This likewise belongs to the depressing emotions, for 
as the person can do nothing whatever with regard to 
the object expected, its long delay must weary and ex- 
haust; what we possess we can no' longer expect, bi^ 
what is yet at a distance from us, we may expect The 
object of expectation is, therefore, always something 
future ; but that which is entirely fulure is only possi- 
ble, and hence uncertain. Expecting a thing, we hope 
and fear at the same time. We hope that our expecta- 
tion will be reaiized, and we fear that we may be disap- 
pomted. The nK>re intense our interest in the object, 
tlie more fear and hope will mingle in our breast 
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This is beautifully illustrated in the poem of Schiller 
called Die Erwartung, Expectation^ where hope pre- 
vails over fear, and yet cannot entirely free itself from 
the latter. A lover sits in a garden expecting his be- 
loved. Every rustling leaf makes him imagine that he 
hears her approaching footsteps, and he looks anxiously 
around for her whose presence he desires ; every mo- 
tion startles him, and his heart is divided between hope 
and fear. — Anxious expectation is always caused or de- 
pends on a doubt entertained by the person; if the 
possibility, that an occurrence will take place is great, 
we have hope in the place of anxious expectation; or, 
if the occurrence be of an unpleasant nature, /cor. For 
example, we watch the disease of a friend: if his 
danger is uncertain and his disease yet undeveloped, we 
are constantly under the influence of anq^iov^ expecta* 
tion ; if the danger be great, wefear^ if it seems dimin- 
ishing, we hope. 

DESPONDENCY. 

This emotion arises from the union of fear and 
pain, and is the opposite of cheerfulness. It may be 
produced when we see a friend suffer; the sight of this 
suffering is painful ; we perceive at the same time the 
danger threatening him, and fear for him. This fear 
uniting itself with our pain, makes us despondent. If 
our fears are realized, our despondency becomes grief. 
This becomes mournfulness when grief continues, and 
it becomes still more bitter if the grief is not softened 
by a single ray of hope. Despondency is increased by 
the recollection of former pleasures, or by the sight of 
the happiness of others. Hence it loves solitude. — The 
emotion of despondency manifests itself in different 
ways. It unnerves the system, fills the eyes with tears, 
makes us silent, solitary, and teluctant to take an inter- 
est in anything. It extends time, for '' sad hours seem 
long." Weepvig is an interesting phenomenon ; it is 
the effect of the influence and power exercised by the 
emotions of the mind upon the body ; all weakening 
emotions strongly affect the glandular system, and espe- 
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cially the muscles of sight and respiration ; when these 
are weakened, sighing and tears will be the natural 
consequence^ These effects are however not only pro- 
duced by such emotions as naturally tend to relax the 
system ; those that are in themselves stren^henin'g, be- 
come the opposite, when their measure exceeds our 
capacity to receive them. So violent laughter brings 
tears into the eyes. The extreme of a strengthening 
emotion becomes weakening. The deepest grief is 
silent and tearless ; weeping would relieve the breast.-^ 
The emotion of despondency likewise weakens the soul ; 
it discourages, renders us indiflerent to the world, even 
to life, and makes the sight of cheerfulness painful to 
us. Its effects on the soul and body may ruin the con- 
stitution, and not only attract disease, but render medi- 
cine ineffectual. 

PATIENCE. 

This is the deep feeling of a present evil or misfor- 
tune, connected with the hope of overcoming it by yield- 
ing ; or it is pain combined with the hope, that by en« 
during and giving way to itfot a time^we may obtain 
relief. This emotion does not excite, but weakens. In 
courage, the hope of avercom^t>g an evil by resistance, 
excites our activity ; in padeove, no desire to resist is 
felt. The courageous man suffers the pain, hoping to 
remove it by his own power and strength ; the* patient 
man Bears it, hoping to be fineed from-it in thecouvse of 
time. To resist diseflise or misfortune would avail 
nothing; they come from a higher haad, wad it would 
be childish to clench the fist,, and grind the teeth, or 
attempt to overcome them by a sinftli obstinacy. Pa- 
tience may be exercised as a virtue, and is then th« 
result of will, and not anemotion. As such it is an or- 
nament of the christian, and assumes the character of 
an entire resignation of our own will in misfortune^ and 
a readiness to leave all with God ; or it is the resigna- 
tion we feel, when we must suffer wrong, and cannoC 
obtain justice; we then prefer suffering to doing wrong. 
A different species of resignation, not m any way a vir- 
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tu#, is sometimes manifested by warriors, who seeing 
themselves surrounded by a host of enemies, throw 
away their weapons, speak not, move not,. ask for no 
favor, but suffer themselves to be hewn* down, or taken 
captive. Such resignation is an expression of pride, a 
pretended fortitude. Patience may also be exercised in 
public life, and here as an adjunct tocouraore, it may be 
cultivated by soldiers. Fabius Cunctor eilected more 
by tiring out Hannibal than if he had impatiently met 
him in battle. — The greater irritability of man renders 
courage more natural to him, than inactive patience, 
while the greater sensibility and inclination to retire- 
ment, and a feeling of dependence will cause patience 
to be more common in woman. Yet women may be 
as courageous as men, and there have been some who 
have showed more presence of mind, and greater deter- 
mination in executing a plan, than many men would 
have done. A young girl who could repeatedly venture 
upon the strong billows of a raging river to rescue her be- 
loved friends from danger ; a woman that in the moment 
of the highest danger, thrusts the dagger into the bosom 
of an ill-fated seducer; sufficiently prove, that wom^n 
may be courageous. — Patience is not the opposite of 
courage, but its opposite is cowardice. 

AWE. 

This is an emotion, tliat arises either from our relation 
to the supernatural or to.the fiattir-aL Map stands in a 
relation to the supernattiral^ by his reason and will, 
and the pillars of this relation are faith on the one 
band, and morality on the other. When we believe 
that God is just and holy, that nothing sinful can en- 
dure his presence, the feeling connected with this be- 
lief will be a relig:ious awe ; when we are convinced 
that the divine will is sacred and inviolable and that all 
duties are imposed upon us by it, the feeling will be a 
moral one. But man may enter into a relation to 
the supernatural by his imagination ; the supernatural 
world would then be filled by his imagination, with 
good or evil spirits, who in bis opinion may exercise 
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either a benevolent or malicious influence upon this 
world in accordance with their natures. This is the 
origin of the fear of specters ; they are the products of 
a diseased imagination and a corrupt conscience ; and 
man in fearing specters, fears himself, his own thoughts 
and fancies. "When this fear reigns, the emotion of 
secret awe may easily make its appearance. When a 
man really believes that he may see specters, /ear will 
seize him, and the emotion will not be that of a\oe. 
But when we ourselves feel safe, when instead of seeing 
specters, we read well-written stories of them, the fear 
and pleasure will mingle in our breast and the emotion 
in question will result from them. So children will 
cluster around their nurse in the hour of twilight, and 
listen with delight to her stories, but at the same time 
they will approach more and ipore closely to her, and 
would not for the world leave the room, without a 
light. If they felt only fear, they could take no pleas- 
ure in these stories. — The emotion of secret awe pre- 
supposes, however, several conditions : First, A belief in 
the possibility that supernatural beings can make their 
appearance in the world and aflfect us. Secondly, A 
particular time ; night, twilight : when the light illu- 
minates and defines the forms of all things around us, 
we do not fear specters. When during the day we be- 
come interested in the stories of specters and supernat- 
ural apparitions, it is the poetical manner in which 
they are represented, that interests us, and our 
feeling is that of the sublime. — The other form of 
secret awe^ arises from the relation in which man stands 
to nature. Whatever be the power man may exercise by 
his ingenuity over nature, there are some powers before 
which he must recede. Such are the elements of water 
and fire, earthquakes, hurricanes, and storms. When 
a conflagration breaks out in a large city, and in a part 
of it filled witl;i merchandize, when we see the flames 
spread with the swiftness of the wind, and rise high into 
the air, when we hear the report of exploding powder 
casks, and see hundreds of persons endeavoring to com- 
bat the flames : we are at the same time penetrated by 
fear and apprehensioD, and rejoice to see man oppose 
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the elements of destruction. Or when we see a coura^ 
geous person venture upon a boisterous river, when we 
see him struggle and gain his object, hy ingenuity and 
presence of mind, we reel fear and pleasure mingle, and 
their union forms what we have called an emotion of 
awe. 

We may here remark that a few emotions are yet to 
be mentioned, which may be ranked among the com- 
pound emotions : — The first of these is astonishmetU, 
It arises when either the opposite of that which we 
feared, or of that which we expected takes place. 
Another is surprise or wonder : it is the emotion that 
takes place in us, when we see a power, with which 
we believed ourselves to be intimately acquainted, pro- 
duce effects, for which we could not have looked. 
When on the other hand, man compares his own power 
with that which he sees producing actions in another 
that would seem wholly impossible to him, and for 
which his energy would not in any way be sufficient, 
he will admire it. No man on earth, unless he be 
stupid and sluggish, can avoid the emotion of admira- 
tion, for every one will find a power far exceeding his 
own, and Horace's " Nil admirari,^ is incorrect. Who 
would not look with admiration upon a Shakspeare, or 
Oalderon, or Goethe? We nowhere read in the Bible, 
that Christ, when he was on earth, was«nder the influ- 
ence of admiration, but we read thaf once or twice he 
expressed surprise : what power could exceed his, 
and deserve his admiration ? The other class of com- 
pound emotions next demands consideration and this is 
that of 

STRENGTHENING EMOTIONS. 

And first among these we may mention coiirtzge. 
This is grief, connected with the hope of overpowering 
it by resistance. Courage demands, therefore, as its 
conditions. First ; An evil, future or present, and a feel- 
ing of pain derived from an apprehension of this evil. 
Secondly ; A prospect of removing it by our own efforts. 
Hope, one of the constituent parts of courage, is 
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pleasant, and if connected with a feeling of streo^h, it 
produces a desire to encounter dan^rer and to seek op- 
portunities for exhibiting courage. Courage may, l\ow- 
ever, be a virtue, and is then not an emotion, but the 
product of moral principles, of a morally ^^ood will, and 
of a conviction, that the object in danger, demands our 
assistance. — Courage as an emotion becomes bravery^ 
when a feeling of honor inspires to action ; it. becomes 
rasknesSf when the dan&:er is not only very great, but 
seems to require a greater amount of power than is 
possessed by him wIk^ braves it. It deoAnds a strong 
inclination for action, much confidence and a lively 
imagination. * Courage becomes temerUyy when the 
object of bravery or courage is not promoted but frut* 
trated by it. The object of courage is victory ; thisi 
temerity loses, for it is passionate and blind. Courage 
is considerate and self-possessed, while temeritv is 
wholly devoid of prudence. It may be called forth by 
disgust with life ; in this case the person meets bis foe 
in combat wishing to lose his life in the encounter; or 
it is produced by 'intoxicating drinks, or by physical 
means, by religious notH)ris, jas among tha Turks who 
believe that wliateivet is allotted to man, will seize him, 
whether he be at home or in war, active, or indolent — 
Boldness^ finally, is courage that Tentures to say or ex* 
press what others would hesitate to oonvey m suoh 
language. 

WRATH. 

The strong feeling of displeasure accompanying the 
idea that others have injured us either wilfully or with- 
out design, may excite wrath, as likewise the perception 
of wrong, inflicted upon others. Wrath itself is a sud- 
denly excited feeling of displeasure, with the sudden 
hope, either to resist, or to destroy the cause of the 
evil. The greater our bodily excitability, the mora 
easily we are brought under its influence. While it 
contitmes, the offending object absorbs our whole atten- 
tion, puts us off our guard, and deprives us of due con- 
sideration, so that we say what wa afterwards regret^ in- 
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jure the innocent, and even inflict an expression of our 
displ^sureon inanimate objects, like the boy who stum^ 
bling afi^ainst a stone vents his rage upon it. Modifica- 
tions of wrath are refractoriness^ which we feel, when 
anything is urged upon ue against our will, or when it 
is suggested to us that we ought to love what we dis- 
like; indignation^ when we perceive anything offen- 
sive to good-breeding, to politeness, or to justice and 
equity ; obstinacy^ when others insist on our changing 
our views and^optnions, without showing sufScient rea- 
sons for our doing so. This is the kind of wrath, the 
absence of which in a man Aristotle considers a sign of 
a slavish disposition. Anger is the dissatisfaction we 
feel with ourselves, when we have committed an error. 
Chagrin pre-supposes a purpose, an end, which we feel 
ourselves justified in endeavoring to attain, but which 
we cannot execute. While under its influence, we be- 
come discouraged from attempting anything else ; and 
fake an interest in nothing. We consume ourselves in 
silent anger. Malice is the pleasure we take in destroy- 
ing, or seeing destroyed that which is the favorite en- 
joyment of others, or which we envy them. Wrath, in 
general, was more common with the ancients than it is 
with us. To conquer it shows more greatness of mind, 
than to express or cherish it. Children and rude per- 
sons express their displeasure by using offensive lan- 
guage. 

JOY. 

This emotion diflers from that of mere pleasure. The 
latter has only reference to the present, joy always more 
or less to the future, and hope is one of its necessary 
.constituents. Joy is therefore pleasure, strengthened 
by the hope of future happiness. Without this hope no 
one can be realty jo3rful, since the prospect of future 
misfortune would make us unhappy. Joy rests on a 
pleasmnt present, anda smiling future, it is the union 
of pleasure and hope, of the present and the future. Joy 
becomes delight wbea the long-wished-for occurrence 
takes jilaoe as we expected, and when at the same time ' 
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a new hope arises ia our breast salbat cal^ and trouUe^ 
can gain no hold upon us. In cuch cases the emotioa 
of joy has often proved fatal ; for hopes suddenly realized 
while the mind is again drawn powerfully into nevr 
future prospects, distract the drfnd and by its connection 
with the body^ cau^e the entire derangement or destruc- 
tion of the physical system; as wrath is said to. make 
every thin^ appear blue to us, and as fright dulls the 
hearing. The degrees of joy are very nnmerous, begin- 
ning with satisfctction and terminating in rapture. 
Cheerfulness is a lively joy ; mirth a joy connected 
with mischief, &c. — Joy expresses itself externally by a 
cheerful countenance, by ^ngfii^ fiud laughing. Its 
peculiar songs are lyric poems, rfi/Ayram6i, In whicii' 
the poet either fully or significantly expresses what 
moves and agitates him. It may also express itself 
without words by merely humming a noelody. Birds 
likewise sing and express their peculiar state of self- 
feeling, their feeling of sensual pleasure or pain, but 
man alone can laughs and hence many have considered 
laughing the peculiar distinction between man and ani- 
mals. This definition that man is an animal that can 
laugh, has been laughed at, and yet, it is correct in one 
respect, unless the definition of laughing, by Kant, ia : 
wholly wrong. "Whatever is to excite hearty laugh- 
ter, must contain something contrary to reason. Laugh- 
ing is the transformation of an excited expectation into 
nothing." This definition, as will be seen, has refer- 
ence to understandings to thinJcing. It presupposes 
an expectation^ and this expectation, highly excited, 
sees wbat is expected result in nothing. The nothing 
here is that which is contrary to reason^ hence either 
the physical impossible or the logical impossible. When 
a father has high expectation of his son, and this expec- 
tation is changed into nothing, he will not laugh, but 
feel pain j his expectation is, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, not changed into nothing, but into pain. Or when 
we expect great results from the convention of a public 
body or from the operations and efiects of a law, and find 
our expectation deceived, we do not feel like laughing, 
for our expectation has resulted in grief. The expecta* 
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tion in tbose instanceB is not changed into nothings but 
into the op'posite of what was expected ; instead of the 
law benefiting the community, it injures it. Animals 
tann#t have any clear expectation, nor an idea of what 
is to be understood bj the term " nathing^^ they cannot 
laus^h, for laughing,' accordhig to Kant,isan expression 
9f intellect. 'A few examples will make this definition 
of laughing more clear : A person relates, that an Indian 
when at the table of an Englishman in Surat, saw him 
open a bottle of ale, which burst forth in a torrent of 
foam. The Indian expressed his astonishment with 
many exclamations, and when asked by.the Englishman 
what he found so amazingr, he answered ; Ido not won- 
der at'its cominv out, but I wonder how you got it in. 
Of Course we expected a good reason for the astonish- 
ment of the Indian and instead of it we get nothings for 
what he says is itself impossible, since no one would be 
able to get the spreading foam of ale into a bottle. 
Again : A rich merchant gives us an account of the dis- 
tress and anxiety he buffered on his return from India ;. 
he states every thing circumstantially, how he had to 
cast much of his wealth overboard, and how he was 
penetrated and overcome by the deepest despondency \ 
and finally, directs our aXtentlon to the effect the mis- 
fortune had upon him ; we, full of sympathy, anxiously 
listen to hear what it was, and when our expectation 
is raised to the hisfhest pitch, he informs us that : « the 
elfect of these troHbles was so great, that during the 
nififht following all the hair on my wig became gray.*^ 
This is physically impossible, for this hair has no life, 
- and is not in ftny way coimected with the life of the 
person. So when it is asked, why Hudibras wore but 
one spur, we shall certainly laugh if we are directed to 
look in the poem for the answer, and find the follow^, 
ing: 

For Hudibras wore but one spar, 
. K% wisely knowing could he stir, 
To aciive irot one side of s borse, 
The other would not hang. 

This answer of course changes our expectation into 
45 
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nothing, for it mves no rea^a, but what it stales may 
be understood ot itself. The definition of l&ughing- by 
Karit, agrees in part ueitf^ tljat of Aristotle, who says, 
that the absurd or inoongruous excite lau^ter ; «t ex^ 
plaips, ho^YOT) but one kind of laughter^ for there are 
other l^inds.that cannot be inokided in it, Laughter/in 
geAeral as to its causes, is a real PiDteus ; they can- 
hot be redileed to a ^gle and^comnwn cltfss— =and all 
atteinpls to do so, have as yet proved vain. 



CONCLUSION 



ON RfiLIQION. 



We have now considered man in his' different rela- 
tions to nature, to himself, and to his fellow-men ; yet 
one we have omitted, that to his Creator. This relation, 
if it is to be. pure, must rest on iaith^ and faith is th^ 
gift of God, The tsouI ixx its state of nature is selfish in 
all its feelings, words and actions ; it is blind and cor* 
rupt, it poisons whatever it touches, and all its notions 
of right and wrong, of equity and justice, have for their 
measure ^he selfishness of man. Hence constant wars 
and litigations, deceptions, theft and murder; courts of 
justice, police, prisons, punishments and even .execo- ^ 
tions. Self-interest and selfish desiress move the 
mass of mankind. There is nothing good in man 
from which pure religion or a knowledge of divine 
things might proceed, and hence as long as man is in a 
state of sinfulness, God is veiled from hinr^ and though 
he might see the divine wisdom and power of the feteo- 
logical relations and grand j^enomena of nature, he 
tould not discover in them th6 holiness of God. But 
what is a religion without the idea of holitte^s? "What 
is a knowledge of God if this is not included in it? 
Deiis a diabolo differt castitate^ says Melancthon. 
Yet, I hear it stated, that there wej^e religions indepeo- 
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dent of a ' i^nrehif hm f Wbefioe- are these? bid 
they Q(4 gtow forth fromaooiething in man ? — To ao* 
awer this question satisfactority, wa^ must a^re'e on what 
w^ undemand' by religion. And here w€f shall have 
at once to reject a host of yiews, buX particularly the 
. following; 

1. Religion is ^t the mere knonrfedge that there is 
a Ood. Such knowledge may b^ the source of much 
philosophicaV- speculation, but it leaves the heart cold, 

' and does aot animate jlhe will to good actions. .The 
xlevils ktio^ that there is a Ood and tremble, they knovT 
what, the v' hate to know, hnd what they canntDt love. 

, Agaia : fr religion cossisted 4n knowledge it would neccis- 
sarily fdlow, that the most learned, divines must be the 
lAcml devoAed and reUgious ; that the degree or amount of 
'knowledge must also be that of godliness ; which is by 
no means the case. On the contrary the sara& amount of 
-knoitfledge may befound in persons who have v*ery dif- 

. ijsrent degrees of oiety ; and so piety may be the same, 
though the* kfio\nedge of different persons should differ 
widely. ^ • * 

2. Relfgiou'is not mere morality,, so that our will 
driven by the cotiviction of a future state M retribution, 
desires* every where to fulfill the will of God, and the 
manifold, duties imposed upon us. Words and actions 
are mare empty sounds and forms ; that which iis their 

' SQul is (he motive producing them. Motive and design 
exist befofe action, and are the offspring of #ur sanctified 

- or depraved disj^ition. That which renders an action 
good or evil, lies not in the deed itself^ but in the will, 

' and the powers that sanctifies the will. The same ac- 
tion p^rfimned by the religious and irreligious has an 
entirely'different value as to its moral goodness. An 
unsanctified will can only lead to stoic pride. 

3. Religion does not proceed from a feeling of depen* 
dence in man. This feeling in its lowest stage, it is 

.• said, it amereliseling of dependence on nature, its prm^ 
dttctions, ita terrible or benign phenomena. While 
feeling dependent on nature in these respects, man feels 
free as r^ards his will and moral actions and does 
what he pleases. But when the original feeling is cui* 
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tivated, it becomes a feeling of dependence that will 
leave nothing perfectly free in man, but will include 
his will also, so that he is and feels wholly dependent 
on the Infinite. This feeling^ includes the otfaei^ that 
there is a progressive union of man with God, and this 
is the germ of all religion, whether Feticism or Poly* 
theism, only that Monotheism is tl;^ purest of all reli- 
gions. 

This view on the origin of religion is one that seems 
highly plausible, and to refute it we shall consider for 
a moment the nature of feeling. — We understand by it 
** the general susceptibility cf pleasure and displeor 
sure/* Activity whether physical or organic, has its 
limitations ; these limitations have different degrees, and 
the notice we take of these degrees of limitation is that 
^hich we call feeling, and tliis is either pleasant or 
painful^ Every activity of man has a certain capacity 
to receive impressions, and cannot receive any beyond 
it ; if excited beyond measure it is destroyed. The 
stone lying in the heat of the sun, does not suffer, be« 
cause it remains what it is thoui^h broke in pieces, and 
because it cannot feel, though u is bumiug hot to our 
sensation. The plant cannot receive the rays of the 
sun in every degree, but only in one commehsurate to its 
life or strength ; exposed to too great a degree of heat, 
it withers yet it cannot feel. But the eye looking into 
the light of the sun, feels pain and may become blind. 
We say nowthat when any activity of man is promoted 
by any cause whatever, a feeling of pleasure is expe- 
rienced, when impeded, that of displeasure^ And asihe 
activity differs, so the feeling. Our 4>odily activity, 
when the different functions are harmonious and regu- 
lar, is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, of hilarity^ 
and this is a feeling of health; when these functions 
are impeded, when digestion is sluggish and heavy by 
a feeling of displeasure, of a tendency to rest, of sick- 
ness. So feelings accowjpany our thinking power, as 
those of pleasure, when we find what we seek ibr in 
the sphere of truth without great labor, and when the 
difficulties in our way yield, and those of pain, when 
we meet with different results from what we expected, or 
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when we do not fin4 at once what we seek ; this is so 
with feeling connecting themselves with the sight of 
beauty, when we see, the infinite in the finite, the 
tboug||t represented is a sensible form in an image. 
These feelings are not meVely physical, not merely in 
the nerve, but their ground is the soul. Every merely 
sensual feeling is in a particular nerve, local ; the feel- 
ings under consideration are spread throughout the 
whole inner man ; and again the feeling of beauty can* 
not arise from a sensual impression, but must finally 
rest in an act of judgment. Neither have the feelings 
of which we speak any external objects ; but they are 
wholly', subjective^ the most subjective posseted by 
man. This can easily be shown by comparing them 
with sensation. . When I feel the heat of the sun, 
Wiirmth is tbe object of my feeling; when I hear the 
voice of a person, sound is the object of my feeling; 
when Ifeel the smoothness of a surface, I fee[ with my 
hands or fingers, and the object is th« thing felt. But 
when a feeling of pleasure is connected with the hear- 
ing of the voice of a friend then this pleasure has no 
object that is felt; it arises from ih^ recognitum o{ a 
friend, and the object of the feeling is pleasure. Or 
when the feeling of pleasure unites with that of smooth- 
ness, tins has not for its object smoothness, it has no re- 
lation whatever to it, but merely to ourselves. All feel- 
ings are either agreeable or disagreeable when they 
have merely reference to our sensuality ; or when they 
refer to form and contents, their expression is that of 
the beautiful, sublimej or the opposite. Now I may 
say, the lily it beautiful ; or the fragrance is agreeable^ 
in all these instances the predicates express feelings, 
which have in reality no object. For the predicate 
beautiful, is not continued in the rose, nor that of agree- 
able, in the fragrance : these predicates are my feelings 
which L transfer and place into these objects, pronoun- 
cing these their qualities. When on the other hand I 
say, the lily is a bulbous plant, then the predicate is a 
consHHient part of the lily, a predicate resting in its 
logical subject. The rose 'will remain a rose whether 
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I declare it to be beaatiful or not ; but it will no longer 
remain a rose if it is not a flower or a plant 

The first objection then to be made to the assertion, 
that religion originates in a feeling of depende^^ce on 
the Infinite is this : — Feeling is without an object and a 
mere feeling of dependence leaves the object on which 
we depend, wholly undefined ; it demands therefore 
knowledge from some other source, but knowledge is 
more than feeling. Feeling without knowledge is 
blind. 

Aeain : This feeling of dependence on the Infinite is 
not l()und everywhere ; on the contrary we find in its 
place a slavish feeling of dependence on nature, on the 
finite, on animals, vegetables, stones, &c. If this feel- 
ing of dependence on the finite, is the feeling of depen- 
dence on the Infinite but in its rude state, it demands 
cultivation, and can be found only among the culti- 
vated, since it would be impossible to cultivate feeling 
alone, and inde^ndent of the other activities of the 
mind. But religion is not merely intended for the cul- 
tivated, it is for all, for the rich and the poor, for the 
teamed and the ignorant. Nor is it true, that the most 
cultivated are always the most religious. 

And in the third place : Feeling and thinking are 
inseparable. There is a feeling connecting itself with 
the thought of the Infinite^ but it is not the origin of 
this thought; it only accompanies it, as a feeling of res- 
pect accompanies our morally good actions. The feel- 
ing of regard may act as a motive^ but it is not the 
principle of our actions, since to know whether they 
are good or not, we must compare them with the law, 
and every comparison is an act judgment and not of 
feeling. And this feeling of self-regard^ or res|)ec^ 
while originating in the most different actions, will 
nevertheless be the same. So it is with the feeling of 
despondency, of joy, of grief; they all may have va- 
rious causes and still be the same feeling. — Feeling be- 
ing without a definite object^ demanding knowledge for' 
its very existence, is even not a sure sign of truth, much 
less its origin. Or in other words, feeling umy give 
certainty to him that has it, but not trnth. Heathen 
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whose religions are superstitions, the systems of sin 
and wickedness, h^ve as much feeling as Christians, as 
much zeal, loid as much ferVor. How many are will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves for the supposed truth of 
their religion, how many desirous of becoming martyrs I 
All mysticism and superstition take their rise in leelin^, 
when connected with fancy and imagination. Feeling 
without knowledge is blind, mystical, dark, inexpressi- 
ble and unintelligible ; its contents may be the highest 
or lowest, right or injustice, joy or grief, wrath or ha- 
tred, hope or fear, the royal flower or the most noxious 
weed. AH feeling is chan^able ; now it raises our zeal 
and interest, and now again it leaves us cold and indif- 
ferent ; now it elevates us to heaven^ and now again it 
sufiers us to sink down to despair. 

WHAT THEN IS TRUE RELIGION 1 

It. is h peculiar eiCiiviiy of God, which announcing 
itself to the heart of man, changes it, converts it, and 
restores man to peace with himself, with the world, and 
with God. A few words on this definition will render 
it perfectly clear.— The object of religion is the restora- 
tion o( peace; this can be restored only by an union of 
man with his Creator, through whom alone he can per- 
ceive the true value of every thing created by him and 
estimate it properly. This union is to be produced by 
a peculiar activity of Gpd upon the heart of man. This 
activity is peculiar^ because it differs from every other 
divine agency and announces itself as such to the heart, 
so that it needs no further proof, but is its own author- 
ity: as the li^ht of the sun needs no other light to 
make itself seen or manifest, so this activity of God, di- 
rected upoQ the heart, makes it certain of its nature. It 
is the heart upon which it acts, purifying and convert- 
ing it. Feelings and knowledge are changeable, the 
heart is permamnf. Again: It is the center of man^ 
uniting in itself thought and will and feeling, for from 
it good and evil thoughts proceed ; it is accofding to the 
Bible the source of desires and passions, the seat of con^ 
sciousness^ of the conscience and of our whole inner 
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man. It being changed the whole man is changed ; it 
beinc: convert^ from the world to God, from sin to ho- 
liness, all the activities of which it is the seat will be turn- 
ed contemporaneously and for ever. Hence whil« in the 
state of nature the different activities of mind were at 
war with each other — while thinking delighted perhaps 
in abstract, cold and useless speculations, in s:eneralizing 
every thing so that no form in reality could any lon^r 
correspond with it ; or while imagination would sup- 
press thinking and beget as in India the most fantasti- 
cal and shapeless productiotis, or while will wholly di- 
rected to the sensual, was entirely absorbed by desires 
and passions; — they are now brought into harmony 
pervaded by one spirit, by one Icjye, and by one object, 
so that man having Grod in his Heart, will have him in 
his thoughts, in his will, his actions and his feelings, so 
that none of these mental activities will feel healthy 
and joyful without this reference to God. Religion 
then is always based upon a communication of God to 
man, and where this communication is wanting, where 
the regenerating power ofthe spirit is absent, there can- 
not be true religion. We must, therefore, consider all 
heathenish religionsas superstitions ; they rest on a faiih 
created by themselves and not produced by God in 
them; they do not free man from sin by converting him, 
but lead him deeper into it. A glance at them must 
proviB this and especially prove too, that the activities of 
the. soul, while man is in the state of nature, are at war 
with each other. For all religions are either the produc- 
tions of desire to the exclusion ofthe other activities or 
of imagination^ or of cool reflection and understanding. 

RELIGIONS OF DESIRE. 

1. The lowest of all superstitions and one spread 
among the numerous tribes of Africa, is that of cncAan/- 
. ment or feticism. It is wholly produced by desire and 
'. a feeling of want. By his immediate will man expects 
to effect what he desires, to exercise power over nature 
and its elements, to conjure storms, diseases and death. 
^< Enchantment is in itself nothing else than the expres- 
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sion that something opposes the purposes of man, and 
that it ought not to be." This opposition is pronounced 
without the use of any means in a direct manner, ot 
means are called in aid and the enchantment is indirect. 
The principal thin^a: is, that man by his mere will, herei 
and there, desires to coerce nature to be at his disposal; 
Again : Whatever may injure or benefit nian^ received 
his adoration ; whatever may serve as remedy or means, 
all stones, and herbs, and animals, deserve his devotion^ 
for each is possesed of a peculiar power and each e^ood 
for something. Gold differs from copper, the hare from 
a stag, the fur of the former from that of the latter ; each 
has an efficacy different from that of the othef^ ^c; 
The deity is the fetish; it has no univorsal form, no un- 
changeable existence, but now it is a staney which the 
Negro carries about with him and which he worships 
until he gets tired of it. Then he chooses something 
else for his deity and so on. Now it is the water, that 
Attracts his curiosity, by its transparency, peoetrable- 
ness, liveliness, murmuring; now the stormy wind^ 
now the fire, which is no less destructive than benefi- 
cial. Or it is a plant, a tree, — as it grows forth 
spreading and clothing itself in a lovely green, on the 
top of which the flower in all its splendor makes its ap- 
pearance — which attracts his admiration, and to which 
he ascribes a power, it does not possess ; or it is the 
animal which moves freely about, seeks its food, and 
resembles the savage in its actions, yet is mute, mjrs^ 
terious, and hence a wonder to him. 

2. The second form of superstition in which desire' 
is still perceptible is Buddhism as met with among the 
Mongols, Birmans and Chinese in the west In it de- 
sire is controlled^ for the individual recedes before the 
one, indistinct and unknown sfibstance, which all in 
all, is unconscious of itself; the individual retiring into 
itself grows mute and silent. This superstition teaches 
that all has proceeded from nothing ; this is the deity 
and does not mean an abstract absence of being, but an 
undefined, incomprehensible, shapeless beings a hieing 
so vague and so without contents that if we are asked 
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know. All will retiim to nothing. SUence^ obedience, 
resignation^ are the highest virtues. The silence of 
the grave is the element of eternity. Cessation of nil 
morion, both in body and soul, is the highest happiness 
of man ; when once reached, man is the same with Po 
or Buddha- Buddha himself stand? in a position of 
deep n)editation ; feet and hands cross each other, and 
one of his toes is placed in his ntouth, indicating that he 
feasts on himself, on his own meditations. The high- 
est end man may attain is to connect himself by 
meditation and silence with nothing ; then he will be 
the same with God, not to be distinguished from him. 

The belief in a metamorphosis of the soul causes 
the worship of animals, for which they erect temples. 
Even hospitals for diseased cows are met with. A mis- 
sionary relates the history of a dying Chinese, who sent 
for him and complained, that a bonze had told him, that 
as he was in the service of the empelor, so he would 
remain in it after his death, for his soul was to pass into 
an imperial post-horse, and he ought then to attend 
faithfully to his service, not kick nor bite, nor stumble, 
and be satisfied with little food. This religion, how- 
ever, worships its deity in the form of living men, called 
Lamas. There are especially three of them, that re- 
ceive the honor of bein^ considered gods ; the one is 
Dalui Lama, in Lassa; the other is Lama, in Thibet, and 
the third in Tartary. 

RELIGIONS OP IMAGB^ATfON. 

t. Brahminism, This is a far^tasticaf wild prrduc- 
tion. Imagination is not bridled in it by reason, its iotm 
is shapeless without measure or proportion, and hence 
though symbolical, by no means beautiful. It is pan- 
theistic, for it makes no distinction between the free ac- 
tivity of God and that of the world and man. •* The 
whole world is Brahma, gfrew forth from Brahma, con- 
sists in Brahma,and will finally be absorbed by Bmlima." 
The creation of the world is rather an emanation^ for 
the deity flows forth in innumerable gradations, down 
to the being and existence of finite taings, which art 
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the bein|^ of the deity itself. The whole world is the 
result of a desire in the deity fpr change. Hence all is 
divine, a part of deity ; every flower and every star, 
every leaf and every twig. Yet the Indians have not 
one idea only of the creation, but many, and thesedifler 
esseutially. In the Yedas we And the following ac- 
count. — Brahma sits in solitude, another being higher 
than himself tells him to extend himself and be^et him- 
self. But Brahma was not capable during a thousand 
years, to comprehend his extension, and hence he re- 
turned into himself. Cosmogonies m the law-book of 
Menu, iu the Yedas and Puranas differ, hence nothing 
can be said with certainty. The Brahmins are the ex- 
istence of Brahma; they came forth from his mouth; 
but every one may become Bruhma by ^reat rigor of 
life, especially by remaining for ten years inactive, by 
living on leaves and dried grass, by standing on one 
leg, crossing the arms above the head, &c. Great phe- 
nomena of nature, the Ganges, the sun, the Himmo- 
lehs, are identified with Brahma : every activity being 
divine, im^ituition personifies all, and hence an innu- 
nnerable host of gods, at the head of whom stands In- 
dra. Finally, sin is nothing but a limitation of Brahma, 
for infinite in himself, he exists in the finite; to con- 
quer these limits by asceticism is conquering sin. 

2. The Persian Religion. In this we perceive the 
deity divided in itself a dualism that is external as to 
its origin. In the Christian religion we have likewise 
kingdom of Satan, opposing that of God : but Satan is 
a created being, and God is in himself one ; again, Satan 
is conquered, but Ahriman and Ormuzd are continu- 
ally at war. The ancient Persians revered the sun or 
fire as the highest being. Zervane Akerene or eterni- 
ty is the original ground of all. As nature does not 
produce anything pure, as all in it is of an impure and 
mixed nature, there must be two principles and not 
one that is like a tavern keeper, who pours out of two 
casks, mixing the drink. These are contained in Zer- 
vane Akerene, and are Ornnizd or the light, and 
Ahriman or darkness* Light and darkness are conse- 
quently not mere eymboU^ but the one tt the good and 
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the Other the evil. The difference between physical and 
moral evil b destroyed. The good is the light itself; 
whatever contains light and life, contains therefore 
good and is Ormuzd. Mithra stands between them, 
assists Ormuzd, and desires the destruction of Ahriman. 
The latter is sometimes called the first-born of ligbt| 
but is said to have forsaken it 

The kingdom of light is unshaken above the solid 
sky in heaven ; also on the mountain of Albordi ; the 
kingdom of darkness was^ below the earth until it broke 
forth into the world of bodies of Ormuzd. Hence it is 
that the space between heaven and earth is divided by 
michi and day. Before this corruption, Ormuzd had a 
kingdom of spirits of light, and Ahriman one of spirits 
of darkness. But afterwards the two kingdoms oppose 
^ch other. Those that believe the lies of Ahriman 
will, however, be thrust into darkness after death, while 
-those, faithful to Ormuzd, will be received into the 
kingdom of light. This then is the religion which 
niakes God fight with God. 

3. The religion of enigma or tbe religion of the 
Egyptians. In it we meet first with the god HermeSy 
the personification of mind, the god that invented Ian* 
jguage, writing and science ; the spirit of light that lives 
in lieavenly bodies. Osiris, however, is the god that 
was most adored by the people. His sister was Iris, 
(he goddess of the earth and the moon. Osiris, the god 
of goodness, the principle of all life, like Ormuzd, has 
an eaomy in Typhon. Osiris dies by his hand, the go4 
himself 13 killed. Death, this great enigma of human 
life, is the principal theme of the Egyptian religion. 
Even their god dies, and the highest happiness of man 
is to be buried near his tomb, to slumber near him 
after a life of care and disappointment. But Osiris - 
rises again, becomes the judge of all the dead and thus 
Typhon is conquered. Ahriman continues to oppose 
Ormuzd, but Typhon's power is destroyed by the death 
and resurrection of Osiris. As Osiris is principally 
honored as the god of the dead, as their judge, so the 
Egyptians seem to have paid more attention to the dead, 
|ban the living. The palaces of their kings and nobles 
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are crumbled to dust, but the monuments and tombs 
erected to the dead, are not injured by the tooth of time. 
Grottos destined for their reception extend many miles ; 
and the pyramids attract our attention at present, as they 
have gamed the admiration of thousands long before 
us. This relififion is certainly full of seriousness, it 
seems to have discovered that all is vain, to have a full 
idea of the immortality of the soul— for Herodotus 
expressly states, that the Egjrptians had been first in 
believing the soul to continue after death — and yet they 
adored cats and dogs, birds and monkeys, and especial- 
ly Apis. 

The religion of the Bgyptians, deserves to be called 
enigmatical ; its hieroglyphics, the symbolical charac- 
ter of art among them, in which every thing is signi- 
ficant, even the number of pillars, of steps, of pots set 
around the tomb of Osiris, has meaning and is not de- 
cided on from considerations of proportion. But 
Oedipus, a Greek, solved the enigma of the Sphinx, 
thrust her down the precipice and slew her. As we 
approach the religion of Greece, we perceive every 
thing grow clear and transparent, enigmas recede; 
stones and blocks as mere signs are no longer sufficient ; 
in the place of symbols, we have my^Ai and the produc- 
tions of an art, that renders the most dark and difficult 
lucid, and sets forth all that may move the breast of 
man. 

4. The religion of Beauty^ or the religion of Greece. 
The gods of Greece were persons, whose will wps.free, 
and who were not subject to any power of nature, nor 
limited to it. The highest among these gods was Ju- 
piter ; he had given the laws of justice, was himself jus- 
tice, and both Gods and men had to obey it, yet with- 
out being forced by necessity, but freely and willingly. 
But there was an iron necessity, ajraxM, reigning over 
Gods and men, of which it was unknown, whether it 
was blind or intelligent, possessed of will, or a power 
that could neither determine itself, nor could be deter- 
mined by anything else, but could not be otherwise than 
it was. This power allotted to every god his portion 
pf power, and the manner of his existence, and if mefi 
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sought counsel from the gods through their oracles and 
attempted to discover the future, the gods could tell them 
only what this blind fate had granted them to know. 
Yet Zeus had given the law and Sophocles sin^s beau- 
tifully : " Be it the lot of my life, to preserve holy purity 
in word and deed, faithful to eternal rights that came 
down from above, born in ether's space, which no earthly 
being, no mortal man begot; Olympus is their father; 
never will they sleep in foi^tfuluess, for a god litres 
powerfully in them, never growing old." " There ia 
nothing that is not Zeus, and Zk^us is justice." Thutf 
justice, right, the law is acknowledged and man is 
willing to obey it. But at the same time there is the in- 
comprehensible, irresistible JFVi/e,against whose decisions 
mortal man can do nothing, and through whose power 
he may he forced against his will, to violate the law. 
Laius for instance receives the oracle, that he will be 
killed by a son, not yet born ; to prevent this misfortune, 
he exposes the infant child on the mountain CUhaeron^ 
and considers himself safe. But Oedipus taken up by a 
shepherd, fell into the hands of the king of Corinlh, 
was educated by him a distance from home, and when 
^rown up being offended, he consults the oracle concern- 
ing the truth of the insult and receives the answer, that 
he was fated to marry his mother. Believing Corinth to 
be his home, he leaves it, lest the oracle should be fulfill- 
ed. On his wanderings he meets Laius, whom he does 
not know; insulted by him he strikes and kills him. 
Thus Laius falls by the* hand of his son, who commits 
parricide, without having any idea of it. He arrives at 
Thebes, the home of his birth, but not known to him as 
such ; here he solves the enigma of the Sphinx and re- 
ceives the publicly promised reward, the hand of the 
widowed queen Jocasta. She was the wife of Laius and 
the mother of Oedipus. Thus Oedipus violates two di- 
vine laws against his will, beingguided by fate. And here 
we must remark, that the Greek heroes imputed all the 
consequences of an action, all that connected itself with 
it, to themselves, whether these accidental circumstances 
were mcluded in their resolutions or not. In modern 
cimesi we hold ourselves responsible only for as much 
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as onr resolution and calculation, our intention and de- 
sign contains and all that accidentally attaches itself to 
our actions, we exclude from the amount of guilt. — So 
again in another tragedy of Sophocles, in Antigone, we 
see the divine law of family love enter into a collision 
with the civil law or human statutes of the king 
Creon. Both laws are to be kept sacred, but Antigone, 
seeing the corpse of lier brother unburied, finds herself 
in the dilemma, that she must either break the one or 
the other law. The family law was considered divine 
in Greece, the civil, human ; she therefore resolves at 
the peril of her own life to offend the civil and obey the 
divine law. This, that she knowingly and by a resolu- 
tion of her will must break one of two laws, was her fate. 
Here we may remark, that before the Greek religion, 
there was no distinction made between divine and hu- 
man laws, and that at present the possibility of a coUis- 
sion of duties is no longer admitted. 

This dependence on fate rendered it impossible for 
the Greeks to feel perfectly free ; but instead of forming 
resolutions of their own, and from the elements contain- 
ed in their own self-consciousness in important under- 
takings, they took refuge in the oracles, as the Romans 
in their augurioj auspicia, and haruspicia* The un- 
certainty whether their undertakings would meet the 
approbation of the gods, and their feeling of an entire 
dependence on them made them seek their counsel in 
every public or private affair.— We have called the re- 
ligion of Greece that of beauty ; thus far it has exhibit- 
ed itself only as that oi necessity , It is beautiful, how- 
ever, in the following respects : — The gods of Greece 
are free and intelligent beings ; as such they were to 
be represented. Nothing in nature was sufficient to be 
this representative, hence it was to be produced by art. 
All beauty has the following elements. Fhrst ; Sensa- 
tion^ that of seeing or hearing. Secondly; A pure 
thought. Every sensation is finite, limited ; buta thought 
is infinite. Here is a contradiction, and it is remo¥- 
ed by the artist, who iinites thought and sensation in 
Thirdly ; An image. The more this image seems to ex- 
ist only for the purpose of exhibiting the thought of the 
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artist, the more it seems only the transparent body of 
this idea, which is the soul, the more it deserves to be 
called beautiful. The Greek artist, creating by his 
imac^ination in his sohI an idea of the bein^ and nature 
of his gods, felt an irresistible urg:ency to represent this 
idea to others by an external form, so that they also 
might possess it. The idea of Apollo was that of a be- 
ing, free from care, cheerful in itself, vigorous, and 
powerful, that of intellect personified. Such an idea is in- 
finite in itself; the artist possesses the power to represent 
it by an image, in a sensible form, andthe god appears 
before us, creatmg in us the idea, which inspired the artist. 

TSE RELraiON OF UXDSaS TANDINQ OR COOL 
REFLECTION. 

This was the religion of the Romans. It was Eu* 
daemonism, a religion of usefulness. Cicero praises the 
Romans on account of their piety, because they desired 
Che approbation of their gods in all their undertakings. 
But the truth is, that the Romans honored their sods 
because they stood in need of them, for they had their 
designs, which they expected by honoring the gods to 
induce them to execute. When the old gods were not 
favorable to them, they created new ones. It is known 
that neither the Greeks nor the Romans had a doctrinal 
part of religion ; festivals, the theater, were the only 
means of preserving religion in public. In Greece it 
was principally the tragedy, which unlike that of 
Shakspeare, did not mingle mirth with sadness, but 
. was serious throughout Its themes were justice, pu- 
rity of disposition and action, the holiness and the in^ 
riolability of the divine law. If these laws were oflfend* 
ded, man had to atone for the oflense, and it was only 
by submitting patiently and humbly to the punishment 
infiicted by the gods, that he could become recoticiled 
with them, and with the law. This is beautifully ex- 
hibited in Oedipus in Golonna. The Romans received 
their tragedies from Greece, and the only entertainment 
of the kind, which grew forth on Raman soil and was 
pecu/ior to the Romans, was the butchering of animcUs 
Mad men. Hundreds of men, four or five hundred liona 
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at a time were killed, or forced to destro7 each other 
before a delighted public In such entertainments 
we cannot discover any moral worth, any thing that 
could refine or cultivate. So the whole religion ot the 
Romans was mean and worthless. A religion 
that has its roots in the idea oi usefulness^ is contempt- 
ible. In it the notion of gain or the apprehension of 
loss, hope and fear for himself, determine man to be 
pious ; love is not to be met with where usefulness is 
the ground of religion ; here the question is : What is 
the end ? and again : Is it a private or public one ? 
If that of a whole government, is it daminiony as it was. 
with Rome ? Whatever be the object and end, the 
followers of such a religion look to their gods for the 
satisfaction of some interest, and thus make them mere 
tools, means for the purposes of man. Man may honor 
them, but in doing so he hopes that they will pay him 
for his trouble, that his designs and purposes will fill 
their breast and make them willing to promote his 
wishes. Such creeping humility is hypocrisy. 

The end, the Romans had in view, and for the sake 
of which they desired the favor of their gods, was to 
conquer all nations and enrich themselves with the 
spoils of war. Hence their highest god was Fortuna 
Publica ; Roma is a governing, a divine, holy being, and 
in the form of a god it is Jupiter CapitolinuSf the high- 
est of all gods. Other gods had to preside over the 
fertility of the earth, the skill of man. There was a 
Jupiter Pistor, who presided over the art of baking. 
Fornax was the oven, in which the grain was dried. 
Vesta the fire, over which the bread was baked,— Com- 
paring a single god of Greece with one of Rome, we 
shall find a striking difference. '^Athena was the god- 
dess of Athens ; she had not to serve Athens or its in- 
habitants, was not their tool, but their Spirit, and 
Athens was only the external existence of this spirit. 
Jupiter Cnpitolinus, on the other hand, is not the Ro- 
man spirit, but he is a god that has to serve it." 

Having thus touched upon the most important forms 
of superstitious religion, we must come to the conclu- 
sion, that man left to himself^ is wholly unable to restore 
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a proper relation between himself and God, to restore 
harmony and peace. Sin has its root in the will ; un* 
less it is sanctified, Holiness, the soul and substance of 
religion will and must be absent But this will can 
only be sanctified by the re^nerating power of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet corrupt as these religions were, they 
were a faint echo of the knowledge of Divine things, 
that man received in paradise,, a^ dark and confosed re- 
Ihembrance, held down by sin, and not able to emeige 
from the depth of corruption, it being itself pervaded by 
fin. The knowledge of death however, the fear of evils 
of every kind, the perception of the vtmityof ail things, 
the urgent warnings of conscience even in its state of de- 
pravity — roused this dim remembrance, which in con- 
nection with a sinful imagination, with desires and evil 
concupiscence^ produced idolatry, the worship of ani- 
anals, sacrifices and all other parts of su|)erstitious be- 
lief. — The correctness of this view appears from the 
&ct that the remembrance of the flood, and a hope of 
the restoration of man to the favor of God, run through- 
out all nations more or less clearly. This remem- 
brance and this hope include the idea, that there was 
once a state of mankind purer, and better than the pres- 
ent, and that the present is not what it ought to be. 
This is indicated too, by the great number of sacrifices. 
If we' see on the one hand, that man cannot create a 
religion of his own, and on the other, that he is anxiou^^ 
to worship a higher bein^, we should expect nothing 
less, than that he would seize with joy upon a revelatioo^ 
madt to him by God himself. And yet the opposite of 
this is true. Man without religion is incomplete; a 
plant, that has not flowered ; a bell, without a tongue, 
which cannot give a clear and distinct sound ; a planet, 
that having wandered from its son, is without light; a 
ship, without a compass, a stranger without a home. 
And though this is so, his sin veils the light of revele* 
tion as adoud that of the sun. ' Revelation is there, but 
he cannot see it^ because the eye of his soul is filled with 
the darkness of sin, satisfied with its state, it feels pain, 
when looking into the light of revelatioik We catmot 
withhold firom our readers an extract from tfie begin- 
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nin;^ of the serenth book in Plato's Republic, which 
though written by a heathen, expresses the» relation o 
the sinner to the gospel in a masterly manner. Per- 
haps it may have more weight with some, than if it 
were written by a distinguished divine of modern 
times: — 

'^ See men in a subterraneous, cavemlike dwelling, 
which has an opening,along the whole cavity towardsi 
the light Suppose that from their infancy they were 
chained by the neck and limbs, so that they must remain 
on the same spot* and can only look/ortrorc/, but are 
unable on acconnt of the fetters to turn their heads 
around. A fire burning above, and at a distance behind 
them, gives them light. Between the captives and the 
fire, a road passes ; along it runs a wall, like one which 
ju^^lers erect before the spectators,* from behind 
which they exhibit their skill. Along this wall men 
are carrying all kinds of vessels, vhich overtop the wall, 
and statues and other stone and wooden images of all 
kinds of art. Some of these men speak, others are 
silent This whole comparison now applies to us. For 
in the first place these chained persons see nothing of 
themselves and of each other, except the shadows cast 
by the fire upon the opposite wall of the cavern. And 
so of all that is carried along the wall, only the shadows 
are seen. Now if they can speak with each other, they 
certainly name what they see. And if their prison had 
an echo^ they would, when one of the passers by should 
speak, imagine the fleeting shadows were speaking. 
Hence they would not consider anjrthing else to be true 
than the shadows of those works of art — Let us then 
consider the cure and redemption from their chains and 
ignorance ; how it will be, if they should meet with the 
following things :— Suppose one was unchainol and 
forced to walk up, and to look into the light, and in 
doin^ so, he fe)t pain and could not on account of the 
dazzlinff splendor perceive those things, the shadows of 
which he saw before ; if then any one should assure 
him, that before he saw only vanities, but now, nearer 
to reality and turned to that which truly is, he saw ntiore 
correctly, and if he showing him all that passed by, 
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9hbuld ask him, whjai each is and force him to answer, 
he certainly would be confused and would believe, that 
what he formerly saw, was more real, than what now 
was shown him. And if he were urged to look into 
the light, his eyes would pain him, he would flee it and 
return to that, which he* is able to look at, firmly con- 
vinced that it was more true than what was shown 
him last. Suppose too, some one would violently lead, 
him up the rough and steep ascent and not release him, 
until he had brought him to the light of the sun ; he will 
feel much pain, and be dragged up against his will. And 
when he now comes to the light, and has the eyes full 
of rays, he will be unable to isee any thing of all that is 
shown him, as being real and true. In order to fiee, 
what is above, he must become accustomed to the light, 
at first he would most easily perceive shadows ; then 
the reflections of men and other things in the water, 
«nd at length men themselves. And thus he Would prefer 
contemplating what is in the sky^ and the sky itself at 
night, and seeing the light of the inoon and stars to look- 
ing at the sun and the Jight in the day. But after some 
time he will be able to "view the sun itself ipstead of 
the image in the water, and then he will find out, that it 
is he, that causes the revolutions of time and years, and* 
disposes all in the visible space, and is also the cause of 
what the captives saw in their cavern. And if he should 
now remember his first dwelling and his fellow cap* 
tives, he would, certainly consider himself happy and 

Eity them, — if they were in the habit of giving 
onor, praise and rewards to him who could most ac- 
curately see the passing shadows and remember best 
what came first, what last, and what at the same time, 
and who could best foretell what will come next, he 
would no longer desire this reward, nor envy those in 
power and honored among them. He would much rather 
like Achilles in Hades, prefer cultivating the land of a 
poor man and enduring every thing else, |o having such 
QOtbns and living there again. And this we will consider 
yet, that if he should go down again and sit in his 
place,^ his ejea would he full of darkness, coming direct- 
ly from the sun. And if h^ should again emulate those 
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who had always been captives there, in ihe examinatidn 
of those shadows, while there was yet a glimmer be- 
fore his eyes, and while they had not yet accustomed 
themselves again to darkness : — he would be laughed at, 
and they would say, that he had come down with spoiled 
eyes, and that it was not worth while to ascend; but 
that every one ought to be killed, that would attempt to 
force them and take them up to the light of the sun." 
[The Jews really did so.] 

"The whole picture must now be applied thiis : The 
region, which becomes manifest to us by sight, is the 
cavern ; the power of the sun is the light of the fire in 
the prison, the act of ascending and the view of the 
thino[s above, is the elevation of the soul into the regioa 
of knowledge. Now my belief is this, [Plato speaks] and 
God knows whether it is correct. What 1 know is 
this, that lastot all, that may become known, and only 
with great pains the idea of the good is perceived ; but 
when once perceived^ \% is acknowledged as the power 
of all the good and beautiful, wherever it be met, of the 
light and the sun from which it flows forth, in the visi* 
ble ; of truth and reason in all knowable things, so that 
every one must see this idea, if he will act rationally 
either in private or public affairs." 
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NOTE I.-ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

When treating on natural Sptnnambulism, we promised to 
give in an appendix a theory on the artificial Somnambulism 
which we shall now present in some extracts from Wirth's 
Treatise on this subject, without expressing an opinion as 
to its correctness. It is given, however, because it is the 
newest theory : 

* 

SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS. 

In an organic respect. 

A healthy state of the system is unfavorable to Somnam. 
bulism. For the organic support which consists in the 
completion of the organic life by that of another, pre-sup. 
poses in the former the want of an independent union, of a 
harmonious Co-operation of all the organs, and this want 
is sickness. Nervous diseases, a prevailing excUabilily of 
the nerves, and suppressed spontaneity, epileptic, catalep. 
tic, and other diseases of the kind, as hysterics, hypochon- 
dria, &c«, dispose to magnetic life. 

In an intellectual respect. 

The sou] of the sick person must be dependent on the 
physical life of the nerves. A strong .mind that has oh 
tained independence of thought by thinking, cannot be put 
into magnetic sleep. The magnetic relation in its full ex. 
tent is this : — the magnetizer possesses an unbounded influ. 
ence over the whole being of the magnetized ; it is a rela- 
tion of the most internal union of two individualsy both 
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bodily and mentally, yet the one wholly depends on the 
other. Hence a disposition is required on the par^ of the 
one, that will yield entirely to the other. This is especial, 
ly the disposition of woman : yet here also it demands a 
specific development, so that all women are not. equally 
susceptible of animal magnetism. Feeling must prevail, 
the understanding must be but of moderate strength. 

OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS- 

The nervous power of the magnetizer must be an exact 
measure, neither too weak nor too strong ; it must be 
stronger than that of the magnetized, yet not. overpower- 
ing, otherwise it causes cramps, &c Again : As woman is 
particularly disposed to animal magnetism, so man is best 
qnalified for magnetizing. The magnetizer is to strength- 
en the magnetized.— As regards the cures to be efiected by 
animal magnetism, they will be the easier the more healthy 
the, magnetizer. Diseases of the magnetizer are transfer* 
red to the magnetized.; — Persons without sympathy for the 
sufferings of the somnambulist excite her antipathy, and 
committees appointed to investigate somnambulism, if preju« 
diced^ will never discover its nature. Their scepticism sup- 
presses all magnetic phenomena in the somnambulist. 

How the rapport itself is originated, is too well known 
to bo mentioned here at length. The means are either 
Volar f or Dorsal, or Jlfar^naZ- manipulation. £aph of these 
has its subdivisions, for the volar manipulation may be ef« 
fected either by the palm of the hand or the fingers. Wo 
shall however, omit these external means and ask : Wherein 
does the magnetic agency consist ? Some answer, ** In the 
particles of evaporation,^' and these are either considered to* 
■be alive or dead. Others say : '^It is the mind as appears 
from the fact that persons can be magnetized at a distance." 
But mind cannot be entire without some material substra- 
tum, hence it is said that, •• it is orgamco^ychical life,"— the 
union of matter and mind which flows forth from the mag« 
netizer and commnnicates itself to the magnetized. This 
agent acts therefore in those particles^ in which the indi- 
vidual life begins to dissolve itself and returns to the cosni* 
cal powers, consequently the matter of evaporation and 
warmth, yet not as deai matter but as the excretions of an. 
internal process of life which imposes its specific character 
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on them, A magnelizer held a piece of gkes In his hand, 

and then covered it with silk, iind nevertheless hia souinam- i 

bult»t Jef] asleep as j^oon as he (ouched iL 'J'liiaa^piit Hcta * 

upon the soinnam1>uh?it by man ipu hit ion ; for helr»gtiti)l alive 
and organic in its nalnre, thou^^h aepwnitin^F itself from an 
orgjini:>Mi it ic* powerful and *♦ inHeafriJOiihlft." But how are 
w*? to undt^rsland the wljole proces-j? This qm^islion is tho 
Bame ns tfiat concerning the origin of sjienaBtion or percep» 

tioii- For every perception of a foreign ohject is the re- i 

ception of an impression* which this ohject makes upon us, 

and this is what wp consider to be essential in the magnetic , ^ i! 

rapport. Perception ia something ^nnsval-intelkctuaif nnd -^ 

the sjoul is its f* round. By perception we find su^ne exter- ^ 

mil object in a«rje/t?C5, the inanimate cannot find anything ^ ^^ 

in itseif ; the power of finding \ep^t;ckicaL Finding some- ^^ 

thin^r in ourselves we on the one hand enter it, and on the -J^!^ 

other remain nevertheless within oyrselves< Perception he, ^^ 

comes pos!sih!e, therefore, only by the urrion of soul and 
hody^ for it denianda nerves and psychical nclivity* both in 
one. The life of the nitignelizer enters tliat of tl^e magne- • 

tizedn, as tfie ray of the &»un corning from ao great a distance, |^^ i 

enters the life of the eye* If we cannot Hnderslntul the ^^ 

latter we shall not he able to understand the former, for both 
rest on the same principie* The objection thnt this mag* _ 

DCtic agent is not felt by all, is of no weight. Tl)e nerv* 

ous system of the magnetized must be deranged, weak, and * % I 

incapable of resisting external impressions to the same ex- ^ 
lent as a healihy person. Perception among the rest ia 
this ; we extend our feeling iiito an external object, and yet 
remain wholly within ourselves, do not become changed, do 
not suffer in our own identity. When we are weak, bow- 
ever, the impression of an external object will more fully 
and irresistibly affect us and commuoiciite its union and 
harnf>ony to our disordered nervous system. It is thi^ 
communication that causes the cures ; for the life of 
the. magnetized becomes saturated with ttiat of the magne- 
tize r. 

The rest thus communicated exhibiLs itself at firat as sleep j • 

this rest passes over Into activity, iikacma^M Somnambulism 
as aooa BM tiie organic union witli/fne magnet jzcr ji com- 
plete# . 

m I^ • 
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PHENOMENA OP THE MAGNETIC RAPPORT. 

1. Organic Rapport between t?ie MagneUxer and the Magne^ 
tized. 

This exhibits itself above all by a transfer of the sensi- 
bility of the magnetizer to the nnagnetized. She feels, 
smells, 8«fes, hears, and tastes as the magnetizer.^ A msg- 
netizer took a pinch of snufT, and scarcely had he done so 
when his somnambulist complained of itching in her nose, 
produced by tobacco. Another somnambulist felt all the 
dryness caused in the throat by thirst, from which her mag- 
netizer suflbred. [The examples introduced are too du* 
merous for our purpose.] 

1« Rejteit €ondition of the psychical activitiee of the Mag' 
netizer in the body of the Sotnnambtdut. 

The magnetizer can produce the desired effects in the 
magnetized by bis mere wilk A somnambulist was lame in 
both of her right linibs, and at the same ticoe found it dif* 
fibult to speak. The magnetizer could, by merely willing 
it, so shake the lame limbs that she jumped from her chair. 

3^ Spiritual rapport between the Magnetizer and the Mag' 
netixed. 

When the magnetizer removes, the somnambulist is grier- 
ed, and feels herself drawn after him ; if he for a time for- 
gets her, she feels anxious, and if he withdraws his conti. 
dence, she feels completely unhappy, On the other hand 
Abe feels well and cheerful when phe is the subject of his 
thoughts. The union grows daily stronger, until the feel, 
ings, views, and thoughts of the magnetizer communicate 
themselves to the magnetized. 

Somnambulists feel sad when the magnetizer feels so ; if 
he is angry at them they have convulsions ; if he is cbet*r- 
ful they are so likewise. This is to be explained by the 
fact, that every feeling and sensation has its expression in 
some of the bodily organs; joy in the heart, wrath in the 
liver; the psychical life communicates itself to the bodily, 
and the magnetio agent is the union of both, as separating. 
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itself from the living organism ; nil £iie feelingf of the mug- 
nctizer, according to the above theory, ar^ transferred by 
thtd agent into the magnetized. It m-iy here be remarked 
thia the asrent will nlw^ys communicate lEaelf to the same 
or^jraos from which it flows forth, find conaequenlly produce 
the arime effects from which it renulled. 

Again ; Somnambulij^tis know the conceplions of their ^ 
maisnetizers. Those that before ^ete by no means noble 
in their manner of thinking, have paro and elevated ideas 
in thtir state of magnetism, ITtlie magnetizrir ii<t of a nohle 
characten and the same is the case when the relation is lh*a 
reverse. This is to be explained simply on the former 
principle. Every idea origi nates in sensations; the con- 
tents of sensation and perception are the sacne, and only 

the/arm is different* And as we receive the conceptions * , 

from hensalions, they again communicate themselves lo the 41 

sensations, and thus affect the same organs in which th« ^P^ '-f 

sensations from which the conceptions proceeded, onginaUy | 

toiikfilace- Thus the conception of l>eauty enters into the sen- 
sation of sight, of music the ear. Hence it is that the mere 
ide^t of something disagreeable will cause nausea in the 
stomach. Conceptions, therefore, impress themselves uptm " 

the nerves and their motions, so that an adequate motion 1 

ot the nerves always accompanies the activity ol onr con- 
ceptions and reproductive fancy. Hence, if the above the- 
ory be correct, the (conceptions of the nmgnelizer are easi- 
ly' transferred 10 the magnetized. The aan»e sensation is 
first produced upfjn the nervts, and then with the same ne- 
cesisity that a determined sensation is formed by the mind 
of the matineiizer into a conception, a similar conception 
will lie called forth in the magnetized. Tiie whole process 
is ibis : The images of the fancy of the magnet izer are ori- 
ginally the result of a purely mental activity 5 they become, 
however, images which impress tliemspJves upon the nerves 
in a perfectly adequate manner ; this affection of the nerves 
communicates it itself to the magnetized in whom it is again 
spiritualized and becomes a conception* The same princi- 
ple explains the transfer of thoughts from themaiinetizer to 
the marrnetized i for even the nmst abstract thoughts will 
seek for examples and images to Ulustrivtrt itself. Kvery 
tbfiuj^ht, however pure, has some sensual side by which its 
communication from the magneCizer to the magnetized be- 
comes posifible- A number of instances are recordedp 
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where the magnetizer, as, for instance, Eschenmayer, had 
formed a mystical system of philosophy, and the magnetized 
in her somnambullRm would think and speak as if she were fa« 
miliarly acquainted with it. The mystic numbers constitute 
an element of Eschenmayer's philosophy, and << die Seherin 
von Prevorst" handled this element with perfect case* Tet 
whep awake, she was wholly ignorant of it. The possi- 
bility of all this is not to be doubted when we consider how 
manifold are the motions of the nerves and muscles of the 
face, and that almost every thought seems to have a cor« 
responding motion. Many remarkable instances are given 
in which the magnetized seem to obtain the skill and ability 
of the magnetizer. A boy of fifteen years spoke Latin 
ninre fluenUy when in the magnetic sleep, than he could 
'spQak his native tongue when awake. With another per- 
son who understood English, and with whom he was en rap* 
party he spoke English, though he had never learned it. 
Skill, and ability in a]iything, must have an adequate expres- 
sion in the serves of the body to a higher degree than mere 
thoughts, since they must have become a habit, and could 
have become so only by repetition. So we see that in one 
who speaks many languages with ease, the body, eye, lips, 
muftcles, become a transparent veil of the mind. The more 
fluently^ one speaks a language, the more the organs of 
speech adapt themselves to it. Lastly t Many magnet* 
ized persons prescribe for their diseases, and such reme* 
die^ as their magnetizer, if a physician, would himself have 
prescribed. Thus also the thoughts singly or in oonnec* 
tion, pass from the latter to the former. 

In this Theory, Animal Magnetism is considered a dis- 
ease, and con.*>equently by no means a privilege of the mag« 
netized ; this is the only correct view ; Animal Magneti.sm 
is not abofte^ but beloto the common and healthy life of man ; 
those that praise it and raise it above the waking mind, do 
not understand its nature. Nor can any moral, person be 
willing to make himself wholly dependent on another, and 
the practice of animal magnetism has therefore something 
revolting to a truly moral feeling. 

NOTE II.--ON IMAGINATION* 

It is generally thought that no necessity whatever pre- 
VIkils in matters of fine taste, but that every one as he has 
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a sensual taste of his own^ concerniog which no rules can 
be given, has also a taste of his own with regard to beaoty. 
The sensual taste has reference only to matter and its quaU 
ities and hence nothins: depends on the form, in which this 
matter is presented. The man who is hungry, desires to 
have bread ; the form in which it is baked, is of no impor- 
tance to him, whether oblong, round, or quadrangular, if 
'only well baked. So it is with all the sensual wants of 
man. The house which is to protect from storm, may have 
any form, if it only answers the purpose for which it is 
intended. In the sphere of sensual destire and taste no law 
reigns ; for it is the character of law to have necessity and 
generalUyy but here one likes what another cannot endure. 
if for instance, like dishes prepared of flour, another die- 
likes them ; I like the fragrance of the hyacinth, to another 
it is disagreeable. Taste, and the sensations of smell and 
feeling are, therefore, wholly relative ; they cannot be so 
regulated by law that the same object, offered in the same 
degree or measure, must please all men. 

The common opinion is, that in the sphere of beauty 
likewise, every one has a taste peculiar to himself, and 
that consequently no rules can be given for its formation. 
In this sphere however, matter or the material is of no im- 
portance, because the form alone interests us. If in the 
sense of taste, the properties of the object become the qual- 
ities of our sensations, the contents of our perception of 
heaxUy is form. Hence he who admires a beautiful picture, 
takes no interest in the canvass, but only in the forms which 
appear on it. But form has necessity and generality, it has 
conttequently a law. We have therefore the science of 
Aesthetics, which treats on th^ forms of beauty ; the study 
of this science will soon teach us, that from prosody up to 
the knowledge of poetical characters and situations, all is 
subject to distinct and well defined rules ; that even the sim- 
plest melody in music must rest on them in order to be at 
all pleasing to the ear. The form of the most beautiful 
woman is nothing arbitrary ; the artist cannot follow his 
fancy^ he must study the character, the proportions, the na- 
ture of the female frame, and then his picture may expreas 
that in perfection, which exhibits itself in all women both 
with generality and necessity, and without which no bein^ 
could be woman. Bread is what it is, independent of its 
form ; but a human being in the form of an animal, is no 
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lonver human. Beaulf hai Uws ttken, though we he^r it 
constnntly asserted that beauty is a matter of taste and 
taste is relative — one person considering heautiful, what ano- 
'•ther considers uf^ly. Such a jiiH(;m'*nt would not be met 
with in the sphere of moral philosophy ; there none would 
be willini^ to say that some consider it right to utter false- 
flood and others not, but «H condemn falsehood because the 
hiw is against it. What then is the reason that we difier 
'80 much in reference to beauty t 

1 **Some do not judge aesiheticaUy, They extend beauty 
oter the merely agreeable^ which is well known to he of a 
. relative character, because it depends on the susceptibility 
of individuals. It is easy to see how desire and its excite- 
ment may here exercise an influence. An evil concu- 
pisence, a restless mobility of mind is delighted by many, 
representations, forms and changes, which could not receive 
the approbation of the aesthetical judgment. Vanity also, 
which only seeks fdr the costly and strikins; belongs here, 
while the vanity of others makes them dislike to be out- 
done. To these influences may also be asked the incli* 
nation to repeat the opinions of others and form our judg* 
ment by theirs. Egotism and partiality may affect the 
judgment no less than harmless inclinations, attachments, 
love, a particular practical interest which prevents many 
persons from enjoying certain kinds of beauty. Nor must 
we forget to mention that which nxsrely excites, which 
begets a lively feeling, as the excitement of the senses 
which prevails in youth, and with uncultivated persons con- 
tinues to old age ; vivid colors please the eye, tM>ise the ear 
of such. The basis which without sensual desire is alone 
favorable to the comprehension of form, must first be cul- 
tivated in the soul, before we can speak of an aesthetical 
judgment. ^ 

2. Different persons do not judge of the same subject. 
The understanding of the form according to the nature of 
its contents, pre-supposes much exercise in the correspond- 
iilg sphere and a clear consciousness of the parts and their ' 
connection^. Many perceive the whole, it is true, but one 
in accordance with a prevailing impre^ion, which includes 
maiiy indistinct ions, another according to a review of all 
the partSk The one understands it. the other does not, and 
conseqiJK)nlly he cannot have the form. Of the many who 
think they understand the whole, one seizes this part, ano- 
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tber that, one notices /ftore particularly the coloring, ano- 
ther the drawing ; hence their jjidgments cannot be the 
same." — From the above it will appear that the difference 
of taste has its origin, not in the idea and nature of bnauty, 
but in the degree of individual cultivation. Beauty has 
its laws, and if all were possessed of an equally cultivated 
taste, any masterpiece would unitcf the judgments of all as 
readily as a moral virtue. But why is it, that while in the 
sphere of morality the judgments of different persons agree 
on the same subject, as on the immorality of suicide, aes- 
thetical judgments depend so much more on the cultivation 
of the individual ? — The reason may be easily shown : Beau- * 
ty has in part reference to st*nsation and feeling ; but mor« 
al judgments only to pure rea^ion. To explain this we 
offer the following remarks : — No one finds it difficult to 
admit that every triancrlc must have three sides ; or that a 
horse is a quadruped ; such judgments are wholly theoretical 
and their predicates analytical^ that is, the predicate is con- 
tained in its logical subject and is only to be drawn out. But 
aesthetical and moral judgments are not analytical, but^j^. 
thetical and these are more difficult. When I say, This gold 
piece is mine, the judgment expresses the idea of property, and 
though gold may be seen, the idea of property has no refer- 
ence to any sense, cannot be seen, nor heard. Neither is 
the idea of property contained in gold ; its nature is not 
affected by it ; it is wholly indifferent to this idea, and it 
matters not whether it is in my possession or that 
of another. Gold is yellow, has a specific weight, is mal- 
leable dec— these are theoretical and at the same time ana- 
lytical jud«!ment8 ; these properties can be seen by the 
senses; but, This piece of gold is mine. — this is amoral 
judgment — here the predicate mine^ is synthetically con- 
nected with the subject gold ; it expresses its relation to me 
and this relation Is placed in the predicate by myself. Sen- 
sation, has nothing to do with it. Aesthetical judgments, 
on the other hand, have still a reference to feeling, for beauty 
is the existence of a pure thought in a sensible form and 
by the latter it appears to our senses, and hence they re- 
ceive a relativeness by the greater or less cultivation of our 
subjective feelings. Property is without a sensible form ; 
its form is a purely rational one, and as such invtsibie ; 
hence our sensual feelings cannot affect our judgment. 
The difference there between aesthetical and moral judg. 
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ments is this : Bot^ <30iiQ^t tyntheif^Uy^ predicate with a 
logical stiltject, by ^nrhiolv they express the relatioit of thia 
subject to him who jtid^sei : but Khe t^ne connectd ji by feeL 
ing^ the other hf comprehension*. When T judge Ae8thetie«l1y 
], pronounce the feelinjB: produced in me by the sight of an 
object, AS lis quality and say, the horse isf beautiful. Ihe stoWn - 
is sitblime ! When 1 "judge p/aeiictally, I pronounce a 
thought, -an idea that 1 have of the ofi^tM^r, as ito..p{^dicatef 
as (€}ir iniBtanco wheo judging ieleologicaHy I say, iren t». 
useful, the predicate useful does qoCvbelong to the nature of 
iro§« but expresses its relution U» a certain end, to which it 
is wholly. 4ndifi(!i*ent ; or when judging morally, t.say^ 
this pearl is qnne, — then the connection of subject and pre* 
dicate is brought about by him who judges, and by the idea 
he has of right, duty and moral obligation* 

NOTE m.— TO TI«: CONCLUSION OR' REMA«IKS ON 
RELIGION. 

We said, that feelings in general were without objects. This 
assertion may appear somewhat abrupt, and it seems there- 
fore necessary to add a note on this subject. — The feelings 
spoken of, are not those connected with a seqsual perc^p* 
tion, nor those of an entirely local nature, but the feelings, 
of the heart. It is the union of Feeling and Thinking ; 
both penetrate each other in it. Its feelings differ therefore 
from merely bodily feelings, though there are' the feeling 
of health, which not merely local, spread cheerfulness over 
our whole existence. So, the feelings of rest and recreation. 
These feelings however have reference to life itself, the en- 
joyment ; the feelings of the heart stand related to knowledge, 
and are therefore connected with thinking. They refer to 
the goodj the beaulifulf and the true, likewise to the opposite 
of all of them; yet as, mere feelings they are nothing but 
the general susceptibility of m^n, to enter into a relation 
to them and comprehend their nature by thought. With- 
out feeling, our knowledge would be without animation 
and life, cold and abstract ; without knowledge our feeling 
would be blind. Feeling would give warmth and life to 
knowledge, knowledge light to feeling. These are conse- 
quently inseparable, and their union is what the Germans 
call Gemuetht a word, that cannot be translated into En- 
glish. Feeling however differs from Thinking ; the latter 
stands higher than the former ; the former has to pass over 
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into the latter. A malt of mer6 feeSbgi a lawyer, who a p. 
peala to his feeliBg of- ri^t or wrong instead of referring 
ad Hhdum et legem ia worth little. What then is the dif. 
ference between feel^ig and knowing a .thing t When I 
inom a thing, J acknowledge Sts^xistenoe independent of me ; 
there is consequently a relation of myself to something out 
of myself. When I mereljr feeL « thing, the feeling and 
the thing have but one existence, for the thing felt is not Sep* 
arated m>m the feeling, but merged in it. Both ftre there* 
fore identical ; the one is not dhjective\o the otben . Hence 
it is, that what I feel I am pertain of, but cannot say clearly 
what it is. Feeling gives certainty, we said, but not truth. 
No sooner do I distinguish between feeling an4 its contents, 
than I judge, I am above feeling. When feeling is made the 
ground of religion, when it is said to be its origin — the 
meaning roust be, that God or the Infinite is felty and only 
felt ; is not jbiotm, not objective, has no existence inde- 
pendent of tbe feeling. Thus God is merely internal, wholly 
subjective in man, God is in our heart, but the heart is 
more than feeling, as we have seen ; it is the permanent 
center and union of all our activities, while feelings are 
changeable, ffo, and come. 

Feelings then are merely subjective, have no object. This 
must sufficiently appear from the note and the text, to which 
it refers ; but let us ask yet. — How does this feeling of de* 
pendence on the Infinite originate ? The feelings o^ truth, 
beauty and moral goodnesM> accompany our theoretical, aes. 
thetical and moral judgments, but this feeling of dependence 
is to be the source of all our knowledge concerning di- 
vine things, it is to be primordium and principium religionis. 
There are but ttoa ways in which it can be excited : 1. We 
pre-suppose a sense for religion, as there has been one sug. 
gested for morality the (sensus moralis.) This sense produces 
the religious feeling. It is not a sense like that of the eye 
or ear, none, the organ of which Gall or his followers could 
discover. It is a mere capacity of giving the feeling of de* 
pendence. The nature of sense is to receive, that of the 
sense for religion is to gioe. A celebrated divine has illus* 
trated this by the following comparison : <* We might take 
this sense in an image, like the grotto, in which Pythia 
has placed her tripod sitting on which she becomes inspired 
by the vapors ascending from below. So this sense is the 
oracle ; the dark feelings are the vapors. But in the sphere 
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of intellect all must beelear, distinct^ precise, and definite." 
Man must have cognitions knowledge of his religious duties 
and rights, o( the divine law or will ; when he baa them,, 
his religious feelings may aid faim, but these cognitions will 
never proceed from Feeling as such, no more than light 
will proceed from sight. 

2. The second way of exciting the religious feeling of 
dependence of the Infinite would be an imnwdiate influence 
of God upon the feeling. ^ Feeling as such is shthfid tn. 
difference, a general inactivity waiting for an excitemeoL 
Since the i^eeling and piety is one as to kind so that 
it cannot be the same with other feelings, it follows that 
God must give the impulse of the excitement and that thus 
the feeling becomes a pious one." Thus the full feeling of 
piety becomes one of an absolute dependence, because it 
cannot excite itself, but must wait for being excited by ano- 
ther power. But as God is onlyfett, it cannot be said, what 
he is. The feeling is therefore, though full of content^ nev- 
ertheless empty, for whatever it contains is unknown to 
it. — If this feeling then is the origin of religion and if it 
must be excited by God, it will follow, that all religions are 
but a gradual development of the religion and that Chris- 
tianity itself is co-ordinate to the Jewish religion and to 
Islamism. And again it will follow, that God must excite 
the religious feeling, fiom which Feticism proceeded, no leas 
than tlmt from which proceeds the Christiaa religion. ' The 
idea of a revelation becomes superfluous, it being nothing else 
than the external manifestation of this internal feeling, 
which when spreading over and communicating itself to 
others and forming a communion among them, iBreoeUoiont 
the same feeline, only more spread. 

We then fini no cause to change our view on the origin 
of religion. It is the gift of God. History shows that all 
knowledge of God was handed down by tradition from the 
earliest tim« to all the tribes of mankind. All nations pro- 
fess, to have received their religion from Go«l directly and 
those that are cultivated and have written books, have also 
a volume, sacred to them, because it contains a revelation ; 
the idea is therefore generally spread, that man can have 
knowledge of God only through God ; this idea would be 
less general were the notion that the feeling of dependence 
is the origin of religion correct. 
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From the Author's heing at a distance from the place of puhli- 
calion, a few errors have crept into this volume, wmch the reader 
is requested to correct as follows : — 

Page 9, after Introduction insert Chap. I. 
« 18, for Chap. 1 read Chap II. 
« 47, line 9 from the bottom for internal read external. 
« 48, line 5 from the top, before " subjected** insert vhoUy. 
" 6d, line 17 from the bottom, insert a semi-colon after *' learned*' 

also the word while before " Linnaeus,** and in line 16 erase the 

word while, also in line 15 from the bottom, insert l>efore '< two" 

iltid after Meiners the word accepted, 
** 81, line 9 from the top, for all read in, 
*< 88, line 15 from the bottom transfer the examples given line 15 

to line 7 from the bottom to line S from the top. 
" 164, line 6 from the bottom, for moon read noon, 
** 195, line 11 from the bottom, for stuck read struck, 
" 190, Itne 10 from the top, for on the other, read on the one, 
" 196, line 10 from the top, for different, read difficult. 
** 197, line 14 from the top, erase but. 
** 208, line 17 from the top, for activity, read activities. 
** 209, line 10 from the top, insert before what^ double commas {") 

also line 17 from the bottom, after means, 
'* 212, line 1 at the top, for also, read only, 
** 212, line 12 from the top, for smiles read songs. 
** 219, line 6 from the bottom, for but read that. 
" 22 1 , line 10 from the top, for apart read contained. 
" 222, line 17 from the top, for thows read chooses. * 

" 226, line 5 from the bottom, for were read are. 
** 235, line 6 from the top, for it is tims, read while at ike same time, 
u a «< 12 (I tc i( erase il: line 13 put a colon after Aim and 

erase the comma after desire, 
" 235, line 4 from bottom, for one read are. 
** 244, line 5 from the bottom, for distant read dUtinct. 
** 245, line 15 from the top, for care read ease. 
** 248, line 21 from the top, for on read an. 
" " line 27 from the top, foi for read if. 
" 251, line 14 from the bciioin, for this read their. 
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Page S51, line 24 fioift the bottom, before Thinking, insert (Wnble 

commas ("). and also line 3 after the word t&tn^. 
, '* S58, line 10 from the top, for we cannot, read we can onJy^ 

^ 272, line 17 from the top, after draws read oul, 

<* 888, line 14 from the top, for lose read love, 

** 289, line 17 from the bottom, for more read none, 
' " " 10 «* •* ioxorgttnxeoAoH^in. 

^ 292, line 20 from the bottom, for languisAMtg tm loMghing. 

** 299, line 18 from the bottom, for on^' read om, 

" 306, line 17 from the top, insert inserted commas (^) befoife the 
Words, Tke avaricious, ftc.-*also in line 11 from the bottom 
after the words, jln<i ihem. 

*^ 309, Kne 12 from the top, foi %A< read Zi/ff. 

" •* • 3 from the bottom, for h\mself read him. 

" 318, line 2 from the top, for conception read com^ion. 

^ 319, line 1 from the top for biUemfss-xetd liUl^ims* 
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